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GRESHAM ESSAYS 
By WaLrorp Davies 
IlI.—THE PERFECT FOURTH 
(FROM HUCBALD TO HOLST) 


In Hucbald’s toth-century diaphony the 


so-called perfect fourth =e seems clearly 
to be used as a euphony in its own right, neither 
attendant nor contingent upon any other intervals: 


Ex.1 


In Holst’s Choral Symphony, ‘Evening Watch,’ 
and other works, the fourth after much recent 
experiment again seems to be passing into its 
own rights, as a new-old harmonic coin, struck 
afresh from the mint of the musical mind of 
to-day, perhaps destined to prove common ‘legal 
tender’ in the world of music, after alli. 

From Hucbald’s fourths to Holst’s is just a 
thousand years, perhaps almost to the day. What 
has happened to the perfect fourth meanwhile? 
What sort of serviceable friend has it been to 
musicians? Or, rather, what sort of friendly use 
is to be made of this unchanging euphony ? 








THE FOURTH AS ‘DISCORD’ 


The reply to this question lies, of course, deeply 
embedded in the loveliest music of the past ten 
centuries. It would take a heap of sagacity, with 
years of labour to extract, and many volumes to 
record, an adequate answer. But two significant 
facts emerge at a glance, and seem to throw a 
flood of light on the question: (1) Men have 
continually agreed to call the fourth a perfect 
concord; and (2) they have hitherto conspired 
to treat it as a discord. Let the reader play the 
following, listening watchfully to its effect upon 
his own mind, especially as it dies on to the edge 
of silence (always a good moment to observe 
intervals) : 














cs s , 
a © 
He will be listening to a chord of the open fourth ; 
and no man will ever be able to say that it is 
B 





dissonant by comparison with a similar chord of 
the minor third: 














But he will also be sounding a chord which, from 
Hucbald’s time till to-day, ceased to be reckoned 
or used as a concord. In other words, while men 
consented to bring their minds to rest harmonically 
on a minor third (see Ex. 3), yet for centuries 
they have refused to find rest on a chord of the 
perfect fourth. It has implied and mostly led to 
a third. Why? 

It cannot be, as has sometimes been thought, 
that the concordant fourth from the bass was in 
some mysterious way disqualified because it is not 
to be found between a fundamental tone and any 
of its natural harmonics; for (unfortunately for 
this theory) exactly the same is true of the minor 
third from the bass, and that has been accepted as 
a concord for many a long day. Still less can it 
satisfy the inquiring mind to be told that the 
whole treatment of the fourth is a matter of 
historic accident, due to human vagaries of art, which 
any new turn of history, any new ‘accident’ or 
newly-willed vagary can displace so soon as an 
equally accidental prejudice in favour of triads and 
a given key-system can be dispelled or lived down. 
Both these explanations are manifest failures. The 
‘harmonic series’ theory fails because it explains 
away the minor third as well as the fourth. The 
‘accident’ theory fails in that, while explaining 
anything and everything, it literally leaves all still 
unexplained. Yet though both theories may look 
ridiculous when taken alone and pressed too far, 
they may also point towards the truth if taken 
together and not pressed at all. Consider for a 
moment Prof. Prout’s hope (expressed a few years 
back in his revision of the theories of his time) 
that if the eleventh harmonic from any fundamental 
failed to explain a certain current chord, perhaps 
the twenty-first harmonic might satisfactorily explain 
it! That is a case of pressing things very far; 
and the most learned and lovable Professor leaves 
us utterly behind him when he rides away to such 
lengths on such a theory as this. Yet though the 
twenty-first and eleventh harmonics are too faint to 
have even a pale theoretic interest for the practical 
thinker in chords ; though possibly the seventh and 
ninth harmonics have really signified far less than 
has been commonly and very naturally supposed ; 
though even so strong a fellow as the fifth harmonic 


cannot prevent any vigorous mind 
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are inherently so present to the ordinary ear and 
mind as materially to affect an ordinary unbiassed 
man’s thoughts of the perfect-fourth chord : 




















=e, AN 
—S 7 


Then think for a moment of the ‘historic 
accident’ theory. Though, taken alone, this 
explanation leaves all harmonic developments 
(whether of the fourth or anything else) to whim, 
fantasy, chance—which may be very presumptuous 
and absurd ; yet no one would refuse to accept as 
an obvious fact that the whimsies of the ages do 
play a part in musical history substantially affecting 
its developments. 

Indeed it seems clear that the charm of harmonic 
thought is neither to be explained by impersonal, 
calculable euphonies alone, nor by personal, 
incalculable uses of them, but by both these 
elements taken together. 

All ages hold in common all beautiful sounds ; 
in the nature of things they do not change. Of 
these each man alive needs to take fresh and first- 
hand stock, if his mind is to be equipped to receive 
and enjoy lovely music of any kind. And while a 
changeless use of changeless things might be 
deadly unprogressive and dangerous, on the other 
hand a progressive mind which refuses to delight 
in the changeless is in obvious danger of isolating 
itself, stultifying its output, and of developing a 
peculiar personal ‘idiom’ literally only suitable for 
just one lonely ‘idiot.’ The lines of progress in 
harmony apparently lie along ever-changing 
thoughts that are lovely, about unchanging things 
that are lovely too. And high up in importance 
among the latter stands this fascinating, simple, 
new, yet ancient consonance of the fourth. It 
may be that in the process of time a moment has 
now arrived when men’s thoughts are ready to 
change and develop round about this very interval. 





THE NATURE OF INTERVALS 
An interval is not (as is superficially suggested 
by its name) the distance between two notes. 





from enjoying a cadence on to a minor seven- 


Almost as well measure the relationship between 
a father and son by the distance between the tops 
of their heads. An interval is not a distance, but 
a discernible relation between any two notes. It 
is an intimacy; and the mind obviously delights 
in relating notes in very varying degrees of 
intimacy, whether melodically or in chords, whether 
gradually or instantly. This delight of the mind 
in musical relationship is not dependent upon an 
active knowledge of the ratios enjoyed. We can 
delight in ratios that we cannot mathematically 
distinguish or explain, just as we can delight in 
natural beauty which we can neither describe, 
explain, nor control. Yet it seems true to say that 
the pleasures of the musical mind are dependent 
upon its power to discern simple ratios or relation- 
ships in sucha way as to be able (1) to differentiate 
between them and (2) sensibly to relate them. In 
order to understand a language men must be able 
both to distinguish between words in that language 
and to relate them with each other in a sentence ; 
and no less is needed in the language of Harmony. 
Furthermore, it seems natural to expect and 
reasonable to accept as a principle of action that 
the simplest relationship—that is, the intervals 
holding the highest degrees of intimacy between 
their tones—are the first to be generally detected. 
enjoyed, and used. ‘This expectation is abundantly 
verified in musical history. 

It will now be well to run through the natural 
simple euphonies in the approximate order in 
which the ordinary mind might be expected to 
group them. First of course comes the unison 





————}_ where every vibration of the one 


note agrees with every vibration of the other 
(ratio 1:1). Its complete unity gives it unique 
place among intervals; and there can, I suppose, 
be no moment comparable for beauty with the 
moment when diverse voices merge to rest on a 


‘final unison (as so often, for example, in Bach): 





Next comes the octave = with its 
= 


ratio 1:2. Though this degree of intimacy is 
inferior to that of the unison, it is yet so great and 
so instantly recognisable that it may well be com- 
pared with the intimacy of father and son. The 
very names of the two notes are always the same, 
though they are as two distinct persons; and 
though their vibrations are not identical, yet 
because those of the lower note Ze wholly within 
those of the upper note, with only one vibration 





intervening, the ear so completely identifies the 
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two as to think of them as one ; and so it comes 
about that our thoughts of any note C are the 
same in whatever part of the audible compass C 
may be sounded ; B flat is B flat to the mind, 
whether sounded high up or low down. ‘There is 
little wonder that our common values for these two 
perfect intervals, the unison and the octave, control 
the harmonic situation to-day as in Hucbald’s 
day, and as also they have long controlled the 
melodic situation. 

There is no other interval within these two which 
shares their perfection; though the next two in 
order of intimacy, the fifth (2:3) and the fourth 


(3:4), é= and I are called 


perfect, yet between these and the perfect octave 
there is a profound difference. For while in the 
unison and octave every vibration of one of the 
notes wholly agrees with vibrations of the other, 
even the fourth and fifth have not this perfection 
of intimacy. They share rather with all inferior 
intimacies another vital characteristic, viz., that 
only some of the vibrations of the one note 
coincide with some of those of the other. All 
such intervals have only relative degrees of per- 
fection or imperfection, of intimacy or estrange- 
ment, likeness or difference, consonance or 
dissonance. So it seems sounder to group fifths 
and fourths—for all their smoothness—with the 
thirds and sixths, and even with sevenths (rather 
than with the octave), recognising in all these 
lesser agreements their due degree of intimacy, and 
giving the so-called perfect fifth and perfect fourth 
chief place among them all. 

This distinction between the nature of the two 
most perfect relationships (unison and octave) and 
the two next degrees of relationship (fifth and 
fourth) is perhaps best grasped by a rhythmic 
analogy. By one Gresham student the very happy 
name of syncopated interval has been suggested 
for all the lesser perfections of intimacy, the 
unison and octave being, by contrast, unsyncopated 
intervals. To make this rhythmic simile clear, let 
it be supposed that a clock in the room ticks at a 
uniform or basic clock-time of sixty ticks a minute ; 
and on this unchanging ‘pitch,’ or clock-time, we 
are about to explore relations or intimacies with 
other clock-times. At first, let us imagine that 
every other clock we bring near it ticks away gaily 
unrelated or, rather, unrelatable, by our minds. 
But some one devises a way to show us the simplest 
clock-time relationships successfully. And first he 
shows us a clock that is in unison with our clock 
(ratio 1:1); then a clock that ticks at a hundred 
and twenty (ratio 1:2); this will make possible a 
rhythmic picture of an octave. Then he brings a 
clock at ninety (ratio 2: 3); this, put together with 
our sixty clock, gives us the picture in rhythmic form 
of the vibrational intimacy of a fifth; and lastly a 
clock that ticks at eighty (ratio 3:4) is brought. 
If we then can exactly relate these clocks, one by 
one, with our original or basic clock, the four 











successive experiments will yield the following 


audible results : * 


Ex.7 
(d= 120) Fundamental Clock-time alone 








tick tick tick tick 








(é = 120) Two Clock-times in unison(ratio 1:1) 
> > > > 
oO » » » XK 
é V V v vo 
(d = 120) Clock-times in ratio 1:2. 
> > > > 














and the successive rhythmic patterns corresponding 
with such intervals as major sixth (3:5), major 
third (4:5), minor third (5 : 6), &c., grow, of course, 
more and more intriguing, till they pass out of our 
powers of enjoyable discernment. But here may 
be seen a most significant fact, which probably is 
capable of making, as I believe, a measureless 
difference to musical thought and which yet seems 
never to have been deemed worthy of note in any 
text-book that I remember: it is that while a fifth is 
a ‘syncopated’ intimacy and thus for ever different 
in its kind of perfection from the unison or octave, 
the twelfth (ratio 1 : 3) is not a syncopated interval ! 
It in fact shares with the unison and octave their 
own kind of perfection. Still more remarkable, 
the major seventeenth (ratio 1:5) is a perfect 
consonance in a way that the perfect fifth is not. 
A glance at their rhythmic analogues will make this 
quite clear: 


Ex.8 
(d. = 60) Clock-times in ratio 1:8. 
». xX 


OB. » » 
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distinctions 


essential 
between intervals, and they do so in a clear and, 


These facts indicate the 
incidentally, quite an encouraging way. For if the 
differences between the intervals we are about to 
examine are only differences of degree, it may be 
new delights await us both among chords and 
rhythms which at first seem bewilderingly different 
from those to which we have grown accustomed. 
It is only a question of time, diligence, and an 
open mind, and we may travel speedily and far 
into new chords avd rhythms. More about the 
latter in another essay. 


* I have so arranged them that the coincident ticks always stand at 
the first beat of an imaginary bar, thus showing the natural accent 
which would occur where a tick of double power strikes the ear. 
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To return now afresh to simple intervals of 
historic fame and of inherent loveliness: if a 
table of them be set down in what may be called 
their order of expectation, it will soon be seen 
that this order proves also to be the approximate 
order in which their euphonious qualities were 
actually recognised and used in musical history : 








Ex.9 
a:) (1:2) (2:8) (8:4) (3:5) 
unison octave fifth | fourth major sixth 





(4:5) (6:6) (5:8) (5:9) (8: 9) 





. . 
major third minor third minor sixth minor seventh major second 


Now let the above series be quietly and repeatedly 
sounded by the reader for his own purposes in the 
order in which they are written, and he will as it 
were be surveying history at a great speed. He 
will also be moving logically and deliberately 
along the first euphonies which most concern him 
in whatever age he lives, and to whatever kind of 
music he may find his mind suited and himself 
devoted. And it is refreshing to realise with 
what swiftness the mind can educate itself to 
detect the restful bond of perfection in the less 
perfect relationships. A useful personal test seems 
to lie in this question: Can my mind come 
contentedly to rest on this or that interval? If it 
can, it will be at home in such music as treats such 
intervals as concords. (We must of course 
ree that our contentments are mostly 
relative.) It is surprising how an unfamiliar chord 
P a = 
such as o=3 —= — | may with practice become 





wonderfully oat to the mind—not during a 
decade, nor a year, nor a week, nor even a day, 
but during the course of a quiet half-hour. As 
suggested in a previous essay, the harmonic mind 
is a bird of passage that can take a swift flight 
across the ages. From Hucbald’s fourths to 
Holst’s fourths and sevenths is truly a very little 
mental journey, though historically a long one; 
and I believe it would be true to suppose that 
Hucbald himself could soon have enjoyed such 
an experimental passage as this: 








in op - er - } bus su - is: 


if there had not been infinitely simpler experiences 
such as this for four voices : 
Ex.11 
OQ 











os 2 e- +t ae 
in ‘op - er * i - bus 


ss 


still waiting to be explored, enjoyed, and revealed 
to men at that time. The simplest mental 
experience has a natural precedence over the less 
simple. 




















THE NATURE OF CHORDS 


It was precisely the joy indicated in the last- 
named example—that of hearing three or more 
voices sing at different intervals—which seems to 
have determined the fate of the fourth itself 
Whenever men moved from the mere discovery of 
singing at a new interval to the momentous 
discovery of combining the new with the old 
intervals, they would quickly find that some 
combined well and some did not. 

Here let the student of 1926 imagine an equally 
interested student of A.p. 926 keenly considering 
the new riches at his disposal. He had long been 
brought up on plainsong, both at the unison: 











Tu Pa - tris etc! 


and at the octave: 























and had now entered into the daringly new joy of : 


Ex.12 
e 2 fa Qa a 














Te Pa- tris sem - 1- pi eters 4 mus es Fi - ji - ‘ws. 


It would probably not dawn upon him at first 
that the arrival of one new interval had brought a 
good deal more than one possibility, viz., that of 
two voices merely singing the same song or chant 
at the new interval. Sooner or later (it may 
have been quite casually) it would be 
seen ‘that this new arrival had also made 
possible two startlingly new and lovely mental 
experiences—for whenever two voices singing a 
plainsong in the new interval reverted to the old 
ceangeine octave, then 


ors 3] might easily become @ty 


Fi. li- us. ‘a “Fi-ti- us. 


and our student must have been startled by the 
glorious dawn of a chance that two different 
melodies could now actually be sung simultaneously. 
Perhaps the whole idea of independent melodic 
movement arrived at some such informal moment 
in history. Perhaps in this humble cradle the 
great art of counterpoint may have first lain. 
When once the power to sing two different tunes 
simultaneously was cultivated, however crudely, 
other intervals than the unison, octave, fifth, and 
fourth arose naturally; and each new interval 
would arrive to challenge men’s minds, then and 
now, to discern their relationships and enjoy them 
if they could. As seen in this often-quoted 
Hucbald fragment : 





Ex.13 
q—2 2 2 2 2 2 g 
—_ : — | 








— — | 
Tu Pa-tris sem-pi-ter-nus es Fi- li - us. 
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T 
even seconds as well as thirds were cautiously But when our student moved to the next perfcct 





allowed to be used if sandwiched between more i 
enjoyable relationships. We can now picture this interval: 6 = | and began to try to 
1oth-centuary student, having enjoyed the four- ee 


combine with it other intervals than the octave, he 


voiced versions of the new diaphony (quoted in j ; 
would discover momentous things: 


Ex. 11 above), and having become more or less 
familiar with many or possibly with all the simple Ex. 17 
intervals named in Ex. 9; would he not be ready 
and eager to move on to chords in the true sense— 
that is, to the enjoyment of two or more different Not only do the thirds triumph over the fourths 
intervals simultaneously, with the consequent new and sixths, but the triads emerge, and soon even 
pleasure of discerning a three-fold or fourfold the seventh looks happy. The things hereby 
unity? ' ‘discovered are perhaps best realised in a childish 

Two is company, three’s none,’ is a proverb] parable which may help the simple without 
that breaks down utterly in music. Three or more wearying the wise. Let D, the plainsong note, 
notes in a chord form such excellent company that|be jmagined as an amiable person in a room: 








from Hucbald’s time to ours (and from the first}_, 

moment of any individual harmonist’s life to the | @——-—q There enters his ‘son’: ¢== = 
last) a steady development of the power of chord-'Y 7 7. 
discernment is the normal process. \It does not matter who comes into the room 


It is at this point that the remarkable fate of the| next, for should their relation with the 
fourth becomes intensely interesting. For had|fatherly note be pleasant they will by nature 
advance definitely stopped at two-part writing, the not prove seriously incompatible with the son 
whole status of the euphony in question might! (see the picture of them in Ex. 15). But the son 
possibly have remained a dominating one. But tie 
the moment our imagined student moved from the | departs; the father is alone again — --— 
novel enjoyment of sounding one voice at a new v 
interval (from the plainsong) to the obvious sequel | and now his most intimate friend re-enters the room : 
of sounding two voices at two new intervals from) . 
the plainsong, it will be seen that a very practical | A,—-=— tl and immediately he is followed by 
issue arose (often a crucial one) as to the relation-| @~-~> hae: 
ship of the two intruders not only to the plainsong| another intimate friend: = =o] Relations 
itself but to each other. The arrival of a second Rew 
visitant involves not one new interest, but two, ze.,/are now a little strained between the 
three in all—the relationship of the first visitor to|visitants. Their claims on their host are too 


ee e- | ° 
the original note, and of the second visitor to both; nearly alike; whereas had one of a_ lesser 








of the others. Here, then, is any plainsong note: | a : = 
'degree of intimacy entered instead : 4 to or 
— —— and here is its SS st | » we e. 
~ ee first use: ; om con 6 = == there is a far morecontentedcommunion 
| —— 


and here, when once the flood-gate is open, come | oe 
in quick succession the new diaphonic possibilities : | established : é =| Furthur than this, in 
[ a 


Ex.14 
certain cases where a friend of ascarcely recognisab!e 


‘degree of intimacy enters: => =f] so far 
y © i a 

When the student of that day began, casually or | ce a: 
of set purpose, to combine any two of these from complicating matters it may even be a positive 
intervals (involving the simultaneous presence of gain to have the other more intimate friend back 
three notes in his mind), we can imagine that he — 7 ; 
would soon discover that all except the intervals | into the room: 6== | His is, in this case, 

. | eo oa 

of the second and seventh combined well with the | 
octave : 
Ex. 15 





a mediatorial presence, because it happens that his 
relations with the intruder are almost as perfect as 
| his relations with his host. He is closely intimate 

with both. We may safely drop the parable here, 
: and admit readily that nothing could be more 
This fact accounts for the early happy use of patural under natural circumstances than that which 
diaphony in four parts simultaneously : actually happened, viz., the gradual rise of the 

‘major and minor triad, and their complete 
'ascendancy as time went on, together with the 
|temporary degradation of the perfect fourth to the 
| position of a servant, a mere attendant upon the 
‘third, as the ninth was upon the octave and the 


| seventh upon the sixth, 
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Three-note chords which work well were and are 
always likely to be in demand, naturally welcomed, 
relied upon, and loved as points of clear thought in 
the course of the act of combining melodies. 
Indeed so gradual and unforced does the emergence 
of the triad as a working basis of all part-music 
seem, that a guess might be hazarded here. 
Should our present harmonic civilization ever be 
submerged, then—slowly but surely—by the same 
order of natural selection, I cannot but imagine the 
triad would arise again, as a friendly clearing house 
of any normal musical mind which finds it possible 
to relate and enjoy any three sounds as one. 

But all this does not dispose of the immediate 
problem of the perfect fourth in 1926. Indeed, it 
merely serves to lead up to it. One mental power 
leads up to another. Two mental concepts can 
lead to a third. ‘Then there were three !’—for it 
is clear that new thoughts do not exclude old ones. 
They contain them. The mind that can brood 
happily over the triad in one set relation of its 


parts : 6== ——j} may learn later to do so in 
i_—s 


Oo 
a 
another 6==1 The mind that can enjoy 
— 


the major and related minor triad separately 


$= = ==Fs == — ==] may i in favourable conditions 





=. 





rejoice in their instant sounding 62.4 and 

when Holst ends the ‘Evening Watch’ in this way : 
“oa 

6—2-—| the mind that protests to-day may 

7 a al 


rejoicingly companionize and contain the composite 
concord, say, by Tuesday-week or thereabouts.* 
May it not be as natural to-day to move from 


combined thirds and fifths = =f 
to combined seconds and fourths 6=2 I as it 


was a thousand years ago to move from fifths and 


fourths s=s=1 to the triads themselves ? 


The answer to this seems, curiously enough, to 
depend upon the mind’s potential attitude towards 


the major second 6 —_ 4 It would be strange 


indeed if Debussy’s recent indefatigable quarrying 
in the rock of the whole-tone chord and his per- 
suasive gentleness in the use of such a sounding 








® That is what actually benenned to our choir when laboriously 
rehearsing this particular cadence in Wales. We shrank at first, and 
enjoyed to the full when our minds gripped the concord, 





Geez which (like its predecessor, the 


diminished seventh) has no perfect fourth at all 
in it, had actually been the means whereby the 
latter interval should be now ardently desired by 
Ravel or Holst and recalled and actively reinstated 
in the realm of harmonic thought. And what, after 
all, is that realm? It seems to be one, as already 
suggested, of ever-changing loveliness to be enjoyed, 
resting upon a few changeless principles to be 
grasped. 

Two things should be noted here: (1.) It seems 
clear and remarkable that in harmonic thought 
the spelling of the chord affects the. meaning 
of it. This is only another way of saying that the 
mental context determines the exact meaning of 
any chord; and the spelling can suggest the 


context. Thus fo suggests one context 
and = quite another, so much so that 


when a composer approaches this chord in its first 
form and quits it in its second, he has made an 
ordinary pun in music (see an article on ‘ Word-play 
in Music’ in the Musical Times of December, 
1913). The result is that, broadly-speaking, 
names of notes mean thoughts of notes, and chords 
in the language of music mean groups of such 
thoughts taken as one thought—a very easy and 
customary mental feat of which we are no more 
laboriously conscious in the course of beautiful 
music than of any other composite fact, like type- 
writing or organ-playing, or short-handing. (2.) It 
seems equally clear that the same harmonic 
thought can be presented to the ear in ways so 
different in physical effect that in one case it may 
be made quite muddy and unacceptable, and in 
the other quite acceptable and clear. Beethoven 
sometimes showed a fine contempt for comfort of 
the ear, and hurled his concords harshly at our 


ears, thus: Let this chord be 








In this latter case every component is in perfect 
relationship with the first and lowest note. If a 
three-note thought can survive the harshest 
presentment of it to the ear, it by no means follows 
that a six-note thought can do so. Thus: 
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and the chord and the physical presentment of the 
chord may be said to be stabilized happily enough 
for practical use. 


When some day we hear the whole chromatic | Friday evening. 


scale sounded simultaneously by some _ future 
young Chopin or younger Debussy who does it 
with taste and sensitive courtesy to the listener, 
then we really shall have heard the ‘last word’ in 
the well-tempered harmonic system which was set 
in loving order for us by old Bach just two 
hundred years ago. Having heard the last word 
we shall then possess our whole vocabulary. 
What then? Nothing very different. The perfect 
will still be perfect, and ardently sought and 
loved. The simple will still be desirable. 
Thought, however deeply versed, can still only wait 
on intuition as it waits on perfection. 

A dear old country parson friend of mine said 
one Sunday afternoon (in that amiable mood 
when, having had a great Sunday dinner, we 
suspended activities till the early cup of tea 
arrived): ‘Mr. Davies, take down the dictionary 
and see if there is any word I do not know.’ 
There wasn’t one, if I remember rightly, and I 
tried the hard ones, and marvelled. Then we 
walked a mile and a half to a service with a tiny 
congregation in a tiny building with an equally 
tiny organ (and a very bad"teed in it). And quite 
forgetful of all learning, the old man read the 
Bible with solemn gusto, and exhorted us to try to 
be good boys for another week. 

I believe the solvent truth of the present 
absorbingly interesting harmonic position will prove 
to be very simple. It may be that, when we have at 
last received the chromatic twelve-note chord in its 
most persuasive form, and when we have mentally 
contained it (if a twelve-note thought prove 
possible to the mind and practicable for beautiful 
use), we shall through it acquire a new appraise- 
ment and enjoyment of the simple unison (or one- 
note chord), just as an organist with a vast 
acquisition of Great organ-stops also acquires a 
totally new value for his echo dulciana; and we 
shall be ready to begin an altogether more enjoyable 
understanding of plainsong, of diaphony, of 
Palestrina, of Bach, and of every five- and 
six-note thought expressed with mastery by any and 
every composer who is sensitive enough to find new 
harmonic beauties for us, and incidentally to love 
his audience as himself. 





PERSONALITIES AMONG MUSICAL 
CRITICS 
I.—A. H. FOX-STRANGWAYS 
By Bast MAINE 


There is, I venture to assert, no more trenchant 
musical criticism to be read at the moment than 
| that which appears in the ‘Music and Musicians’ 
‘column of the Odserver each Sunday. Mr. Fox- 
Strangways not only writes readily (which is not 
in itself so much an aid as a hindrance to 
criticism), but he arrives swiftly. I have always 
|imagined that he writes as easily as he talks—his 
| work gives that impression. Indeed, his converse 
| is as sure and trim as his writing, so that one can 
| almost believe that he telephones his column to 

Tudor Lane as an impromptu discourse every 
Do not deduce from this that 
his opinions are ready-made; on the contrary, as 
often I have proved, he will readily modify an 
opening declaration, if, after thoroughly sifting 
your counter-declaration, he finds that it, too, has 
its points. ‘An exquisite reason’ gives him 
delight ; “reason good enough’ is not good enough 
for him. 

’ Controversy is the salt of his life, and never 
does it lose its savour. You cannot be with him 
for more than a moment or so before you find 
yourself entangled in your speech. You have 
remarked perchance upon some fleeting or im- 
mediate topic intending that it should * pass by as 
the idle wind’ and not be too much respected. 
Immediately you are met with ‘Whys?’ and 
*Wherefores?’ searchings and _ dissections, 
de ‘finings and word-trials. 

Then you find yourself following with eager 
mind and bated breath: you are fascinated and 
forget ordinary necessities. What fun it all is! 
I remember one November night being involved 
in this delightful way over some detail in the 
question of *Song-Translation.’ The night air was 
cutting with a sharp edge; Fox-Strangways and I 
were ostensibly waiting for our respective buses at’ 
Marble Arch. We paced up and down between 
Stewart’s and the landing-stage from ten minutes past 
eleven until twenty minutes past twelve. The 
debate was still unfinished, and by that time we 
had both missed the last bus home. There was 
nothing to do but continue the contention, which 
we did until one o’clock, and then parted, numb 
with cold, yet visibly warmed by the verbal strife. 

There are some critics of whom it can be said 
that they never leave a stone unturned. Fox- 
Strangways is one of them. But the mere act of 
turning stones is in itself a tiresome business ; the 
common habit is to forget to put the stones back 
in their exact position, and the last state is worse 
than the first. One of the chief reasons for the 
great length of a Fox-Strangways discourse is that 
he is never content merely to dig up the foundations 
and to search for a possible flaw in them. That is 
only the beginning. ‘The longer process is the 
repairing of the defects (if any) and the relaying 








of the loosened stones. He never sends you 
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away with the feeling of disillusion; yet he is a 
man entirely without illusion of any kind. He is 
essentially a radical, but by no means a revolu- 
tionary. There is no sign of the visionary in his 
writing ; he indulges in no flights of fancy ; a quick 
and youthful sense of humour will not permit 
them. 

He endows the mind with a kind of ‘Divine 
Right.’ It can do no wrong. So it is that on 
occasions we find him concentrating upon some 
point which may seem to us a little removed 
from the centre; at other times he will be 
harbouring an oddly remote theory which is 
difficult to reconcile with the context. 

Often enough I have thought that he leads us 
into jungles which are best left undisturbed ; on 
occasions, the exploration has proved unnecessary 
(except as an arduous schooling), for we find 


that the tortuous path leads back again to the| 


high road, and we feel inclined to grumble a little, 
as—to change the image—did the sailors in ‘The 
Shadowy Waters’: 
Has he not led us into these waste seas for long 
enough ?’ 
Aye, long and long enough. 
We have not come upon a shore or ship these dozen 
weeks, 
And I had thought to make a good round sum upon 
this cruise. 
If we may compare together a vivid reality and 
a poetic myth, we may say that with Fox-Strangways, 
as with Forgael, the ‘good round sum’ is made up of 
fine thinking, stern experience, rigid discipline, and 
an occasional taste of bread. 
him, you must observe the rules of the ship to 
share the tentative reward. 


If you embark ped 
| 


Of redundancy there is not a trace in his work ; 
he resents the intrusion of a single superfluous 
word ; the result is that he covers more ground in 
a paragraph than is ordinarily covered in a series 
of articles. Only you must be alive to the impli- 
cation of his words. I cannot do better than end 
with an example of this quick analytical process. 
. ‘ . 

In his book on ‘Musical Taste and How to 
Form It,’ Mr. M.-D. Calvocoressi holds that the 
major and minor scales are based on esthetic 
choice. Fox-Strangways’s review bites shrewdly. 
He writes : 

If that means stress of circumstances, then by all 
means ; but it sounds more like caprice. Is not the 
explanation more human? There were too many 
fine tunes in modes to let them die out, so we 
epitomised the modes in our multiform minor; but 
at the same time harmony became so important 
that we turned mode into key and called it major ; 
and later on talked by analogy of a minor key. 





There is something almost athletic in this reply. 
The way the whole question is gathered up on the 
run and returned with the same continuous 
gesture brings to mind the agility of a fielder. If 
criticism were cricket, Fox-Strangways would be 
spoken of as one of the best cover-points in the 
country. 





| VARIATIONS ON VARIOUS VERBAL 


| 


THEMES 


By Mrs. Frank Liepicu 


The attitude of mind that brings ‘a touch of 
glad, confident morning into all to-day’s musical 


° . c . ‘c . le ST Ta 2? do 2, , 2 , e 1e, « 
There is something of great significance in the | €Mthusiasms’ is undoubtedly one to be envied and 


fact that a whole column of a weekly newspaper is | admired. It 


must necessarily be allied with 


given up to such finely-pointed musical criticism. | Vivid sympathies, enthusiasm, unbiassed outlook. 


It is a good sign in these out-of-joint times that 
the big journals of this country are beginning to 
look upon musical criticism—and upon. all 
_criticism—not merely from the point of view of 
its news-value. Editors now realise that there is a 
vast public, which demands to know something of 
cause as well as effect, and that this public has 
been so well trained that it can, and is willing to, 
follow a train of thought which is calculated to 
lead to the cause. It is impossible to measure 
influence statistically, but we may be certain that 
the ‘Music and Musicians’ column of the 
Observer will develop, beyond all reckoning, the 
potential intelligence of musical audiences. It 
cannot be but that dissensions will come ; but it 
is more salutary to disagree with a statement made 
by Fox-Strangways than to agree with relations 
and friends. 

I have touched upon two qualities in the man 
which appear to be contradictory. I have written 
of his swiftness of mind and of the long and 
arduous processes of his reasoning, and you have 
probably asked, “Can these two be reconciled?’ 
They can be and are reconciled in Fox-Strangways. 
He is both speedy and enduring, which is as much 


All that is clear, eager, hopeful, unites with one’s 
impressions of dawn and morning; while, con- 
versely, a good deal that is irresolute, arrested, 
even completed, mingles with those of sunset and 
evening. The intellectual faculties are easily 
paralleled at different stages of most men’s lives 
with the light, quick stir of morning, the repose of 
noon, or the ambulatory dusk of evening. But 
the saying, ‘Those whom the gods love die young,’ 
can surely never have been intended to mean that 
those favoured ones are cut off in the springtide of 
life; rather does it convey the idea that through 
a long existence they retain a perennial boyhood ; 
that their youth, their buoyancy, keeps pace with 
their advancing years, and sustains them unimpaired 
by old age to the end. Sunrise and the morning 
stars are their auxiliaries. 

These thoughts have been prompted by 
Sir Walford Davies’s interesting Gresham lectures 
in the Musical Times of 1925, especially by that 
in the August number: 

It is clear [said the lecturer] that the man who hears 
most in the courageous complexities of to-morrow’s 
music is he who has the very highest values for the 
equally courageous simplicities of yesterday. Such a 
man brings a touch of glad, confident morning into 





as to say that he ‘gets further than most people. 


all to-day’s musical enthusiasms. 
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It is somewhat difficult to imagine any musician 
to the manner born lacking this comprehensive out- 
look. Yet sometimes even to such there may come, 
unbidden, a hardening of the mental faculties and 
a consequent blunting of the apprehension, casting 
a chill, wintry mist over the mind. But apart from 
this benumbing of brain and intelligence, corre- 
sponding to the gradual merging of autumn into 
winter, the eclectic mind in health and strength, 
so aptly described by Sir Walford, is undoubtedly 
one for whom the terms reactionary or progressive 
would be equally out of place and meaningless. 
The notion of walking backwards or forwards 
contained in the signification of these words could 
never be fitted to one whose thought is winged, 
and consequently planes far above the ordinary 
paths of custom and prejudice. Sir Walford 
Davies’s two essays* focus the attention, also, on 
the unlimited possibilities of beauty to be found 
by the wise in simple, homely things. For if one 
realises that each of the seven white notes is a 
multitudinous single thing, the amazing adventures 
they may be led into among themselves may well 
seem endless. ‘They have been, and are, the 
common property of every past and _ living 
composer, and will continue so to be for their 
heirs and assigns throughout the coming ages. 
This may sound trite and commonplace, yet what 
each and all have accomplished with those slender 
assets has filled, and will continue to _ fill, 
unnumbered volumes of history and biography. 

It is a charming idea of the Gresham lecturer 
to liken the appreciative musical mind in its flight 
across past musical ages to a bird of passage. But 
for rapid freedom of volition the mind can outstrip 
any migratory winged creature. Thought is swifter 
than bird or wireless. It can travel instan- 
taneously backwards and forwards across remote 
centuries. For instance, in a flash I can imagine 
myself at Esterhazy, in Austria, towards the end 
of the 18th century, among the stiff, bewigged 
audience, listening to a Quartet of Haydn. I take 
up a miniature score, and in my mind’s ear the 
set, prim little phrases of the first movement 
of his D minor String Quartet make themselves 
heard. In another fraction of a second I can 
visualise the interior of the Bayreuth Opera House 
at the end of the 19th century, and the Prelude to 
‘Tristan’ repeats itself within my consciousness ; 
or if the score of * Pelléas’ happens to be lying on 
the pianoforte, an uncomfortable ‘loge au 2°™* 
étage’ of the Paris Opéra-Comique presents itself 
to my memory, and squeezed up within it, in 
imagination I hear the orchestra reproducing the 
flowing of water, while in the bright sunlight 
Meélisande plays with her wedding ring, throwing 
it up and catching it until it eludes her grasp and 
plunges into the depths of the pool. The faculty 
of mental imagery, as has been pointed out by 
Sir Francis Galton in his ‘Inquiries into the 
Human Faculty,’ is often allied, in the case of a 
musician, with the power of silent mental audition. 
For remembering operas the combination is a 





* Musical Times, February and August, 1925. 








valuable asset. And if what are termed the 
ultra-modern complexities were made as familiar 
to us by repeated hearing as are any of the older 
music, we should gradually store them in our 
mental warehouse according to the measure of our 
faculty of comprehension. But performances of 
the music of the outstanding composers of to-day 
are now too infrequent to induce familiarity. 
A good deal, however, can be done at the yet not 
defunct pianoforte. With its aid any amount of 
flights can be made across musical ages, alighting 
with equal pleasure on simplicities and complexities. 

Debussy’s music now ranks with the simplicities 
of yesterday, but Barték’s hardly does so yet; 
neither does that of Malipiero, save in one or two 
instances. Thus a delightful and enjoyable mental 
flight can be taken into the tangle of sonorities in 
the first two numbers of Malipiero’s * Risonanze’ ; 
afterwards, for the tranquillising of the aural 
faculties, the 17th century in Italy will proyide a 
little peaceful Andantino in G of Padre Rossi. 
Similarly, it is possible for an open-minded 
individual to derive pleasure from a coruscation 
of words in a poem by a Sitwell as well as from 
one of the simple early English rhyming songs 
composed between 1300 and 1500; or from a 
short Ode of Ronsard as well as from a lengthier 
one by Paul Claudel. Complexities of art begin 
by intriguing the mind, but when closer acquaint- 
ance has made them familiar to us they are then 
classed with other bygone simplicities, while fresh 
and still more tortuous intricacies will continue to 
present themselves for elucidation : 

And the more ample years unfold 
(With a million songs as song of one) 
A little new of the ever old, 

A little told of the never told, 
Added act of the never done. 

Most interesting and amusing are the comments 
of ‘Feste’ in the December Must.al Times on 
Miss Edith Sitwell’s appreciation of the work of 
Gertrude Stein in the October issue of Vogue. 
While reading it a well-known dictum interposed 
itself between my eyes and the printed page. The 
letters of ‘There is nothing new under the sun’ 
seemed to span the distance from my writing desk 
to my bookshelves, forcing me to rise and search 
for one of the works of Villiers de Lisle Adam, a 
French author whose writings were published some 
fifty years ago in France. In‘ L’Eve Future’ the 
author makes the great scientist, Edison, one of 
the heroes of his novel. His personality is 
portrayed more as the ‘Sorcerer of Menlo Park’ 
than according to any _ intimate — biographical 
details : 

In truth [says Edison in the first chapter of the fifth 
part of *‘ L’Eve Future’), all things whatsoever, I can 
assure you, are absolutely reciprocally related : they 
form the great kaleidoscope of human vocables. If 
the colour and tone of subject-matter are presented to 
the mind, any kind of word can always in some way 
or other be adapted to it according to the eternal 
a peu pres of life and verbal intercourse. There are 
so many indefinite, suggestive words, possessing a 
strange, intellectual elasticity! And their charm, 
their depth of meaning, simply depends on their 
affinities. 
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As a pioneer, therefore, Miss Stein is with the 
rear-guard. Villiers de Lisle Adam, Mallarmé, 
and Baudelaire with his ‘correspondances,’ his 
responding colours and forms and sounds, were 
among her precursors. She is trying to link the 
idea of the dynamic energy of words to the 
resonance of musical sound. 
the sculptor, Condillac, had an intuition of the 
interrelation of the arts, and of their joint and 
combined permeation of the senses, when he 
carved on the pedestal of his statue 
I am the scent of the roses.’ It was an effort to 
associate the apparently dissociated senses; an 
attempt to make them responsive and vibrational 
to each other. 
borrow the function of one art from another, music 
will never be impoverished by the endeavour. 
By reason of its very indefiniteness it is all 
things to all men. It adapts itself unceasingly to 
each separate listener; each and every individual | 
receives and subdues its beauty to himself. | 
Expression is of course the prime function of 
words. But they reflect, also, and radiate their 
meaning. In many of the great poems of the 
world they scintillate like jewels. Miss Stein’s 
use of them may appeal to a future or a rising | 
generation. But it is questionable whether her | 
‘Book of Verse’ would be taken along with ‘a 
loaf of bread,’ ‘a flask of wine,’ into the wilderness, 
and even if it were so taken conjointly with an 
owner of one of the present-day vibrato voices | 
‘singing in the wilderness,’ the last line of Omar 
Khayyam’s quatrain might fail altogether as an 
appropriate simile for describing the situation. 

Undoubtedly one would agree with * Feste,’ and | 
prefer ‘a rose by a long chalk’ to a dese ription of | 
it by Miss Stein. ‘The point is, could he give a| 
better verbal idea of a rose than the one he quotes ? | 
And assuredly one imagines he could do so. But | 
Miss Sitwell is too dogmatic. She _ says of | 
Miss Stein’s designation: ‘It means exactly what | 
means,’ 





a rose 


Long ago| 


But if it comes to essaying to} 


heads the list, of course, but she is now joined by 
‘Britain’s King of ’Cellists,’ who before his 
accession was plain Mr. W. H. Squire. But one 
king on his wild lone will soon be of little 
account: they are now being made by the bunch, 
one such bunch having recently descended on us 
from America in ‘The Four Harmony Kings.’ 
/I have heard their Majesties several times per 
wireless, and found myself wishing this country 
|had an Ellis Island on which such visitors could 
detained and made to show cause why they 
| should not be given a return ticket for immediate 
juse. (Odd, when you come to think of it, that 
/Republican America should be richer in these 
self-conferred titles than any other country. And 
a glance at American musical journals reveals an 
astonishing partiality for such Christian names as 
| Roy, Earl, Duke, (Queena, and so forth.) Returning 
‘to royalty, we read i in recent American papers that 
| Luella Melius is a ‘ New Queen of Song.’ And, by the 
way, the Four Kings mentioned above are even more 
resoundingly known as “The Monarchs of Synco- 
pation.’ The title of Emperor goes begging so far. 
| Perhaps recent happenings are against its adoption, 
as may also be the case with Czar and Shah. How- 
ever, there are many other highly picturesque labels 
used across the Atlantic. Ignaz Friedman has quite a 
' selection, being described as ‘the ‘Toreador — 
| Pianists,’ ‘the Colossus of the Keyboard,’ and ‘ 

| GI ANT of the Pianistic World.’ Curiously, Pr 
page that gives the whole set is headed ‘This 
Unassuming Man WORKS WONDERS,’ though 
one does not look fgr unassumingness in Giants, 
| Toreadors, or Colossuses. (No; ot colossi in 
‘this connection ; it is too small a word.) However, 
he is not the only pebble on the beach, for the 
_ Chicago Herald- Examiner announces that Beryl 
Rubinstein is ‘Giant of Piano.’ And so one 
might go on. Thank heaven that a certain elderly 
Pole, not without points as a pianist, still prefers 
to be billed as Mister Paderewski. 














thus delimiting and waving aside | Ta 


the thousand and one different definitions that | 


might occur to a similar number of minds. And 


amongst these might be found one that might | 


out-pioneer that of Miss Stein. 





Hd Libitum 


By ‘Feste’ 


The time seems to be ripe for a kind of 
Almanach de Gotha of the musical profession, 
seeing that almost all the available grandiose 
labels have been appropriated. ‘This particular 
brand of foolery apparently began with singers | ‘ 
of the markedly inferior sex, though it is difficult 
to say which lady first assumed, or allowed her 
publicity agent to confer on her, the title of 
“Queen of Song.’ I have lately amused and 
depressed myself with making a little collection 
towards the A/manach. * Britain’s Queen of Song’ 


| The enterprise of the press agent is well backed 
up by opulence of phrase and flowery diction on 
Thus Vincente Ballester is a 
; Julia Claussen’s voice 
‘like soft, warm velvet,’ 


|the part of critics. 
| “golden-voiced baritone’ 
| struck one critic as being 
'while to one of his colleagues it was ‘fresh and 
golden like some great throbbing ’cello’: a third 
| Says it ‘kept its floaty and flutly quality througizout,’ 
and another tells us that ‘at times she subdued her 
| mighty organ to the purling of a brook.’ (There is 
also a reference to her ‘handsome appearance’ and 
to the fact that ‘the stage was banked with flowers.’) 
Queena Mario, we learn, “sings as though she had 
a thrush in her throat’; a baritone has a voice as 
_Sure- winged as an eagle’s flight’; a conductor is a 
‘star of the first magnitude . . . 20,000 enthralled 
as master wields baton . . . this man out of whom 
flames the power of a Titan,’ et cztera. 
The chief point made by one Chicago critic is 
that ‘Rosa Raisa sang one high B flat that alone 





was worth the price of admission.’ It must be 
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remembered, however, that the writer paid no hand, the naming of a well-known species as * Great 
price for admission, and so is hardly a fair judge. | Scot’ was a happy touch; this particular murphy 
We may be sure that if he had paid a couple of |comes from the right side of the Tweed, and the 
dollars, and Rosa had limited her performance | title suggests also the delighted exclamation of the 
to that top B flat, he would have wanted his | beholder on seeing a potato which the catalogue 
money back no less than his fellow victims. ‘calls ‘very handsome, of great repute, round, of 
| somewhat reddish skin, and very prolific '—a descrip- 
| tion which might fit a successful tenor as well as 


Here is another example of absurd exaggeration : 
Never has an audience heard notes more crystal 
clear ; never witnessed a mere discerning force that 
gave the interpretation of the Mozart Concerto in A its 
poetic rendering. 
What, never? A critic who remembered that the 
Concerto has been heard by many hundreds— 
perhaps thousands—of audiences during the past 
century and a half, would hesitate before writing 
such a sweeping absurdity. And here is a specimen 
of wildly-boastful advertisement—one of many that 
might be quoted. It comes from a Perth (West 
Australia) paper : 


MARVELLOUS MERLE ROBERTSON: SUCCESSOR 
TO CARRENO 

The greatest Pianist To-day. No Pianist of the Day 

has received more remarkable criticism. The Head- 

line writers of the daily newspapers throughout the 

world have vied with each other in attempting in 

telling form the sensational successes achieved by 

Merle Robertson. 

One result of the critical style sampled above is 
inevitable: superlatives thus lavishly used soon 
lose their effect, and what will the critic do then ? 
There is thus a good deal to be said for the 
comparative reserve that prevails on this side of 
the water. The press agent of Tito Schipa 
unwittingly hit on a truth when to a page of 
extracts from frenzied critics he adds: 

They Say Such Things As These—And Still There’s 

A Something in The Magic Voice and Art of SCHIPA 

Beyond all Analysis—that Cannot be Described. 


Exactly ; the dictum applies to all fine performance, 
and the weakness of so much present-day critical 
writing is that it attempts the impossible and slops 
over badly in the effort. 


Just as I am writing this comes the first of the 
1926 seedsmen’s catalogues. ‘There are few more 
delightful trade publications than these lists, with 
their vivid pictures, not only of flowers, but of the 
hardly less picturesque beet, broad bean, borecole, 


and dozens of other things that make a good | 


kitchen garden an ideal place for pottering, pipe in 
mouth. But I mention the catalogues here 
because you will find that the seedsman has much 
in common with the press agent. Ordinary 
expressions of praise are not enough, and both 
alike draw heavily on royal and other titles. 
Similarly, just as there is a Colossus among the 


|a prize tuber. However, the vegetable over which 
| the seed merchant really lets himself go is the pea. 
|The word ‘grand’ appears over and over again. 
| Thus, “a grand old favourite’ ; “scores heavily ; the 
|flavour is exceptional and is reminiscent of the 
grand old “Ne Plus Ultra” at its best.’ Having 
| given ‘grand’ a good innings, the catalogue speaks 
(of ‘a noble pea,’ and even more incongruously of 
| ‘a magnificent dwarf.’ Still, there is some excuse, 
| for with over fifty varieties to praise how can an 
/urgent salesman do other than exhaust super- 
|latives? All the fifty are wonderful, like all the 
\singers and players acclaimed in the American 
| journals. Whence, then, come those flavourless 
green bullets that afflict the dyspeptic? And 
| those singers that bellow and shriek, and pianists that 
|bang and thump? ‘Mother,’ said a youngster 
| after a walk round a graveyard reading the tomb- 
| stone inscriptions, “where do they bury all the bad 
people ?’ 

| I hope I shall not appear to undervalue the 
| abilities of the brilliant folk whose advertisements 
'are quoted above. Much as some of us may 
idislike the star system with its barefaced 
boosting, its limitations on the repertory side, and 
| its frank commercialism, we must not overlook the 
fact that the real tip-toppers have achieved their 
position only after very hard work. Nor should 
|we forget that an even greater strain sometimes 
|accompanies the effort to maintain the position 
'so hardly won. ‘Think of the nervous ordeal of 
jalmost daily public appearances; of the weary 
| travelling ; of a life spent largely in hotels; of the 
/need of being always up to concert pitch whatever 
| one’s physical condition ; and worst of all, perhaps, 
| the jealousies, squabblings, and petty annoyances, 
/and the difficulty of maintaining a fair and generous 
|attitude towards fellow artists in the same line. 
| There is a world of significance in the anecdote 
| that went the rounds a year or two ago concerning 
|two stars—a pianist and a violinist. I forget 
| their names, so we will call them respectively A and 
-B. They met at a violin recital given by a third 


star. A packed house was applauding wildly, and 
| the player was excelling himself. “Phew!” says B 
ito A, ‘it’s getting uncomfortably hot in here!’ 
_* Not for pianists,’ replied A. 


Let us then give the stars their due, both in 
‘admiration and sympathy. At the same time we 





pianists, so there is a Majestic among the potatoes, | may venture to suggest to them that less flamboyant 
and the title is hardly more absurd in the case of | methods of publicity would do them no harm 
the potato than of the pianist—for though a_| financially, and would regain for them much of the 
potato be rich in all the good qualities we demand | respect they have lost among musicians. Do they 
of it, it cannot be called majestic. On the other! really imagine that the assumption of such titles as 
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“Queen of Song,’ or ‘Colossus of the Keyboard,’ 
is of any value from the box-office point of view? 
It is more likely to be a drawback, for there are 
not a few of us who, resenting the dragging down 
of the musical profession by such methods of 
advertising, resolutely stay away from recitals given 
by self-styled ‘Kings’ and ‘Queens.’ No other 
branch of art is degraded in this way. We do not 
find Sybil Thorndike announced as ‘Britain’s 
Queen of ‘Tragedy,’ or Seymour Hicks as 
*England’s Comedy King.’ They would gain 
nothing in appreciation from such announcements, 
and they would certainly lose a good deal of prestige. 
There are thousands of musicians no less jealous 
than painters and actors for the honour of their 
profession, and I suggest to Dame Clara Butt, that 
having set a bad example by adopting the title 
*Britain’s Queen of Song,’ she should now set a 
good one, and at the same time increase her 
prestige among musicians, by dropping it. 


Mention was made above of the limited reper- 
tory of stars. Sometimes it is bad as well as 
limited, and in this connection one cannot refrain 
from commenting on some recent utterances of 
Dame Nellie Melba. Her farewell tour has been 
well boosted, chiefly by means of interviews. In all 
of them Dame Nellie has attacked the taste of 
provincial audiences, thus : 

Do you know that in the provinces musical taste 
has not developed at all in the last forty years ? 
London has made great strides. I think that 
Manchester and Liverpool, thanks to Hallé and the 
orchestral concerts, are rather in advance of the others ; 
and Glasgow has made good progress, too. But in the 
provinces generally they won’t learn anything new. 
They cannot get away from Tosti’s ‘Good-bye,’ * Down 
in the Forest,’ and that awful song, the ‘ Jewel Song’ 
from * Faust.’ It is sad. 

And she says the same thing in her recently 
published “Melodies and Memories.’ But who 
has had a bigger share in creating the vogue of 
these songs than the Dame herself? I turn up 
the AZusical Times of June, 1921, and find quoted 
an interview from the Dat/y Mai/ (which at that 
time was campaigning on behalf of her ‘Au Revoir 
Concert’). ‘Therein she says that she ‘loves an 
English audience as much as it loves her. To 
appeals for their favourite songs she is never deaf.’ 
What were the ‘favourite’ songs she gave them so 
readily ? I have not the complete programme, but 
from a newspaper report I find that at the ‘ Au 
Revoir Concert’ at the Albert Hall she sang the 
‘Jewel Song’ from ‘Faust,’ Tosti’s ‘Good-bye,’ 
and ‘By the Waters of Minnetonka,’ the last- 
named being a song which, judging from the 
sample of text and music quoted in the Musical 
Times of June, 1921, is surely one of the world’s 
very worst. As these songs were deemed good 
enough for London in 1921, we may be 
sure they were not too bad for the provinces at 
that time. In the face of these facts, the Dame’s 
lament over public taste is the sheerest humbug. 
If thirty years ago she had realised the responsi- 
bilities of her position as one of the most gifted 
and popular of singers, she could have done a great 





work for music. Able to count on halls crowded 
with devotees ready to eat out of her hand, she 
could have popularised hundreds of fine songs. 
Instead she took the easy line and popularised a 
handful of bad ones. And now she says ‘ It is sad.’ 
True; but the cause for sadness is other than 
the one she has in mind. However, better late 
than never. The Dame thinks it is time her 
audiences were weaned from ‘Good-bye’ and the 
‘Jewel Song’; and her farewell tour will give her 
a chance of starting the process at once. Will she 
take the strong line, and, for the first time in her 
career, be ‘deaf to appeals for their favourite 
songs’? As this ‘farewell tour’ is not the first of 
a series, but a really truly farewell, it is the Dame’s 
last chance. What will she do with it? 

Not much, it seems, for at her concert at Glasgow 
a few days ago Tosti’s ‘Good-bye’ was forth- 
coming as usual. It is sad. 


RAVEL’S HARMONY 
By ALFREDO CASELLA 


In order effectively to ‘ place’ Ravel as a harmonist, 
it must not be forgotten that his musical studies were 
carried on between the years 1890 and _ 1902, 
7.., during a period that was extremely chaotic and 
unsettled. Wagner was then at the height of his 
fame, exercising a proud autocracy over three- 
quarters of the world. Some day, in all probability, 
there will be found to exist a certain analogy between 
the ravages caused by the genius of Michael Angelo 
and those caused by that of Wagner. At all events, 
it is henceforth manifest that Wagner was mainly 
responsible for the profound and lamentable crisis in 
the theatrical world, from which we are only now 
painfully beginning to emerge. We are also indebted 
to him for another crisis, equally grave, that through 
which harmony has passed from the time of 
‘Parsifal’ down to yesterday. Indeed, vertical 
rhetoric, i.e., the abuse of harmony and chords, as 
opposed to the freedom of counterpoint, is the 
fundamental evil that assails the entire music of this 
period, and was destined finally to lead to the 
phenomenon of Schénberg—utter absence of tonality. 
Both in France and in Italy there is now an entire 
generation of new musicians who are able to look 
upon music as purely devoid of tone, as young painters 
nowadays regard the defunct ‘cubism.’ 

Nevertheless, while the good sense of the Latin 
race has preserved certain schools from the harmonic 
excesses of Vienna (which, indeed, were necessary 
and salutary in view of the final clarification), it 
must yet be admitted that no European musician, 
during the period extending from 1880 to 1920, has 
succeeded in escaping from the great ‘harmonic 
nightmare,’ and that a feverish embellishment of 
harmony has been the main technical preoccupation 
of these musicians. 

Consequently, Ravel could not evade the law of 
his time. Indeed, we note that his music is 
characterised by harmonic refinement of extreme 
preciosity and of absolute perfection. 

We have now to consider what are the more or 
less immediate origins of this harmony, and after- 
wards of what it consists essentially. 

When the amazing personality of Maurice Ravel 
began to express itself, many critics thought it right 
to dispute the existence in him of any originality 
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at all, and doubtless there are certain trustworthy 
memoranda still extant consisting of violent articles 
in which one of the most famous of Parisian critics 
eloquently maintained that Ravel  plagiarised 
Debussy. A like mishap has since befallen other 
musicians ; there are some even now whom criti- 
cism for long years has delighted in depicting as 
honourable successors of Stravinsky or of Schénberg, 
though manifestly quite different from them. 

Nevertheless there is no error—or even stupidity 
—that does not contain at least some element of 
truth. And in the Debussy-Ravel affair we can 
now readily discern that while the personalities of 
both musicians are fundamentally divergent, and 
quite as impossible to confuse as those of Schumann 
and Mendelssohn, it is nevertheless evident that 
both had identical predilections as regards the 
past. And the essential trait that unites the two 
creators is that they altogether repudiated the tire- 
some and ridiculous burden of a_ philosophico- 
musical Wagnerism, and, instead, returned to a more 
Latin conception of music. Both revered Mozart 
and Chopin; they were ardent admirers of the 
Russian influence and faithful friends of Chabrier. 
In short, they remained stubbornly opposed to the 
post-Wagnerian Franckist movement, which, by 
reason of its Germanic and Flemish origins, was at 
the very antipodes to their aspirations, so French in 
their clarity. 

Still, though undoubtedly Debussy and Ravel have 
one and the same ancestral spirituality, we must not 
lose sight of the immediate influences which largely 
contributed to the ultimate formation of their 
personalities. Whereas the indolent and voluptuous 
muse of Massenet manifestly entrances Debussy in 
his youth (see ‘L’Enfant Prodigue,’ ‘ Printemps,’ &c.), 
the neo-classic spirit of Camille Saint-Saéns—also 
emphatically French—and of his disciple, Gabriel 
Fauré, who was Ravel’s master, finally and irrevocably 
marks out the personality of the future author of 
‘Ma Mére l’Oye.’ 
whom some regarded at most as a pale reflection of 
Debussy, appears before us to-day as diametrically 
opposed to his proud rival. Whereas Debussy 
created—and at the same time exhausted—musical 
impressionism, Ravel remained faithful to classic 
structures, renewing and rejuvenating them. So 
profound is the abyss that separates the two 
creators. 

One day Ravel confessed to me : ‘What a melodist 
I have become!’ And indeed he is far more than a 
polyphonist, he is both a delightful ‘monodist’ and 
an unrivalled harmonist. Not that, on occasion, he 
cannot also add melody to melody. As a rule, 
however, his supple lyricism is unsuitable to 
polymelodic dullness, and then, like Mozart, Scarlatti, 
or Chopin, all he requires is a melodic line, of rich and 
subtle harmony, that is also both natural and light. 

There is no harmonic language, however complex, 
that cannot be synthesised in a few fundamental 
concepts. 

Jean Marnold once said that the only musical 
difference between romanticism and the 18th century 
dwindled down to a single chord: the dominant 


major ninth é 2 There is much truth in 


this, even though it seems to reduce a century 
of music to a purely technical problem. Assuredly 
the chord of the major ninth, introduced by 
Weber, gave a totally different complexion to the 


The result is that the musician, | 





entire musical language of the 19th century. Nor 
is it less evident that the exploitation of this 
chord reaches its culminating point in Debussy, and 
afterwards rapidly dies away. 

Still, in conformity with the law of human evolution, 
which governs the formation of successive cycles, a 
study of the 19th century shows us, along with the 
magnificent expansion of the chord ot the major 
ninth in Wagner and Debussy, the gradual elaboration 
of the following harmonic concept, Z¢., of the 


eleventh harmonic @j>—#— the first traces of which 


are actually to be seen in Mozart. 

Truth to tell, we find in Debussy frequent 
allusions to this harmonic. Nevertheless, Debussy 
still remains the exponent of the major ninth. And 
it is only in Ravel that the new chord is finally used 
in a constant, conscious, and spontaneous manner— 
for while his early works still contain such rare 
examples of the major ninth as: 














(Feux d'eau, 1901) 





from the period of the magnificent String Quartet 
(1902-03) we meet with the first unequivocal use he 
makes of the eleventh harmonic : 
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—so personal even then and so characteristic of the 
harmonic style of Ravel. 

But the exploitation of the eleventh harmonic 
comes within the category of ‘physical’ facts, 
seeing that it is based on the phenomenon of matura/ 
resonance. ‘There is also another very important 
aspect of this question of harmony: the great use 
which Ravel makes of the affoggtatura, and of 
its exceptional resolutions. 

Ravel’s early detractors disdainfully referred to his 
music as /e culte de la note a cété. There is much 
truth in this also. Ravel’s marvellous sensibility, 
eager to create a special sound language of its own, 
was compelled to make him adopt and regularly 
employ a certain number of harmonic aggregations 
which his predecessors had scarcely dared to 
consider. 

Apropos of Ravel, much has been said of unre- 
solved apfpoggiature, thus exaggerating the importance 
of this artifice in his music. In most cases the 
appoggiature of this harmony are resolved upon 
other apfpoggiature. Genuine unresolved appoggiature, 
however, are few in number. 

Of Ravel’s favourite afpoggiatura chords, the 


most important are be which dates back to 
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the 18th century ; and 
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The former has supplied Ravel with splendid 
possibilities, as in the passage : 
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(Daphnis et Chioé) 


The latter forms the basis of a host of valuable 
examples, one of which is the following : 
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Ravel is particularly fond of the chord ops 
—— 
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which he has used very frequently : 






























































Amongst other harmonic artifices we are constantly 
finding, must be quoted the feda/s, principally 


mention only the ‘Gibet,’ entirely built up round an 
inverted pedal for forty-eight bars, and containing 
this amazing passage : 


Ex.7. bbe i: 































































































The ‘Alborada del gracioso’ offers us another 
example : 
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We may also call to mind the Epilogue in the 
‘Valses nobles et sentimentales,’ which ends with a 
marvellously rich tonic pedal, thirty-four bars long. 

In such opulent harmony we are continually 
finding a chromatic succession of major seconds, the 
combination of which with other elements has 
suggested a host of savoury details, such as : 
































Ex. 9. 
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In *Scarbo,’ the same artifice is carried to such 
pianistic virtuosity as the following : 
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Here is a chord frequently exploited by Ravel : 





inverted, which Ravel utilised in masterly style. I 
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It is interesting to note that in certain cases like : 


























the use of this chord makes us momentarily connect 
Ravel with Puccini. A mere chance, doubtless, 
though amusing enough, considering how slight the 
resemblance between the two musicians. 

Apart from the traditional major and minor scales, 
Ravel fairly often uses the Greek scales—the Dorian, 
the Hypo-dorian, and sometimesalso the Phrygian. In 
this he approaches Debussy, doubtless because, like 
the author of ‘ Pelléas,’ he had come strongly under 
the Russo-Byzantine influence. His polymodality, 
however, is essentially different from Debussy’s in 
that it never employs the hexaphonic scale (in whole- 
tones) ; and it is this that clearly distinguishes Ravel 
not only from Debussy, but also from d’Indy and 
from Dukas, musicians who have made considerable 
use of this scale, which at one time was considered 
so opulent and was subsequently found to be so 
deficient. 

The preceding may suffice to show how profoundly 
classic is this music which at first appeared 
to be so revolutionary. The harmony of Ravel 
is deeply rooted in tradition. It contains no 
striving whatsoever after atonality, nor does it even 
attain to polytonality. Its power consists mainly in 
the fact that, far from being a perilous and empirical 
leap into the unknown, it is nothing else than a 
splendid embellishment, an amazing ornamental 
‘variation’ brought to the edifice of high tradition 
by a fascinating craftsman, an artist of genius. 

The following bars, which have caused so much 
discussion in the past : 
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I have said nothing at all of harmonic evolution in 
the case of Ravel. Ever since he concluded his 
studies, this musician has been in possession of so 
miraculously perfect a technique that, as happened 
to Bach, Mozart, or Chopin, the perfection of the 
instrument inevitably assigns limits to the possi- 
bilities of evolution. All the same, it would be a 





profound error to imagine that so refined and subtle 
an art does not have an adequate re-awakening. 
And indeed we find that harmony, starting with 
* Jeux d’Eau’ (1901), gradually reaches a maximum of 
elaboration in ‘Daphnis et Chloé’ (1910), Then a 
new style appears in the Trio (1914), and more 
than ever in the ‘Tombeau de Couperin’ (1916-17). 
In this style, without repudiating the past, Ravel 
seems bent on simplification; it is then that his 
harmony becomes less overburdened. The sense of 
tonality also tends towards modification along the 
line of a synthetic permeation of divers scales (such 
as the charming débait of the For/ane in the 
*‘Tombeau de Couperin’), And this tendency 
towards simplification is continued in the ‘Valse’ 
for orchestra, and in the ‘ Duo’ for ’cello and violin. 

Ravel has been dubbed both scolastigue by 
certain youthful compatriots of his, and saradbiscoté 
by other fretful minds. There is much truth in both 
definitions. Still, it is precisely because he succeeded 
in effecting a wonderful equilibrium between sane 
tradition and an ardent thirst after novelty, that he 
has proved himself the greatest musician in France 
since the death of Debussy. 

At all events, only one thing in art is of 
importance: that the creator attain to that mysterious 
region where spirit and matter are one, where it 
becomes impossible to dissociate phantasy from 
technique, because they are so intimately united. 
And it is henceforth evident that Ravel belongs to 
that small band of the elect to whom it has been 
given to contemplate the serene visage of ultimate 
perfection. 

(Authorised translation by Fred Rothwell.) 


OPERA RECORDS 
I.—LONDON, PARIS, AND DRESDEN 
By WAKELING W. Dry 


Two interesting centuries of performances were 
reached during the last season at Covent Garden 
in the case of ‘Tristan and Isolda’ and ‘ The 
Mastersingers.’ This reminds us that in the case 
of the more popular operas the number of times 
each has been performed is growing very large. 

It is interesting to recall that Wagner began his 
masterpiece ‘Tristan and Isolda’ in 1855, and three 
years later had completed the first Act. He finished 
it at Lucerne, after having been robbed of a sum the 
publishers, Breitkopf & Hiirtel, advanced to him on 
account of royalties. It is said that £50 was the price 
paid for the copyright of this immortal work. ‘Tristan’ 
waited six years after its completion before it saw the 
footlights, and was first played under von Biilow at 
Munich, in 1865, with Schorr von Carolsfeld and 
his wife as the Tristan and the Isolda, It was 
first seen in London, in 1882, at a season of opera in 
German—then quite a new departure which Sir 
Augustus Harris organized and Richter conducted 
Winkelmann being the Tristan and Rosa Sucher the 
Isolda. Later that same year these two went to 
Bayreuth when it first entered the Festival scheme. 
These artists were also the Walther and Eva in the 
initial performance of ‘The Mastersingers,’ which was 
also first done here during the same Drury Lane 
season. Neither opera seemed to attain much 
success, 

In the case of others of the more familiar operas, 
‘Faust’ reached its three-hundredth performance 
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at Covent Garden on May 10, 1906, when it 
was conducted by Messager, with Madame Donalda | 
as Margaret, Altchewski as Faust, and Journet | 
as Mephisto. It was first seen in 
at the old Her Majesty’s, in the Haymarket, on 
June 11, 
following month. Lateron it was done in an English 
version by the critic Chorley ; and for Santley, who! 
was the Valentine, Gounod consented much against 
his custom to add a song, 
may swell,’ the melody of which he adapted from a 
phrase in the Overture, of which no further use was | 
made in the score. Another opera which has three 
hundred performances to its credit is * Don Giovanni, 
which it reached on July 15, 1904, when Polacco) 
conducted. 

Puccini’s delightful and very characteristic ‘La | 
Bohéme’ registered a hundred’ and fifty 
performances to June, 1923, when Melba and the | 
famous Scottish tenor Joseph Hislop sang. 
to usual custom this opera was introduced in| 
English, at Covent Garden, in 1897, _ the} 
Carl Rosa Company having been first in the field | 
with a performance at Manchester in 1895, for | 
which the composer came to England. 

* Aida ’—perhaps the one and only satisfactory work | 
of art ever written to order on a given subject 
reached its hundredth time in 1912, when Emmy 
Destinn and Franz were the principals. The first | 
production comprised a memorable cast with 
Madame Patti and Nicolini. 

Other centuries that have been passed are | 
‘Lohengrin,’ in 1899, when Jean de Reszke was the | 
Swan-knight ; ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ (first seen at 
the Shaftesbury Theatre in 1891), on December 28, 
1907, when Grace Nicholl was the | Santuzza. Then! 
again we had the hundredth time of ‘Madame 
Butterfly’ on November 29, 1919, when Jean 
Brola was the Butterfly and Webster Millar} 
the Pinkerton. This opera of Puccini’s was 
first produced in 1905, with Emmy Destinn and | 
Caruso in the two chief roles. Puccini was at Covent | 
Garden for the first night, but he would not conduct. 
Afterwards he entertained the artists, conductor, and | 
music critics to supper at the Savoy. Another 
‘hundredth’ opera is the ‘ Balloin Maschera’ of Verdi. | 


The performances of Bizet’s tuneful masterpiece | 
‘Carmen’ do not appear to have been recorded ; 
but its total must be well over the hundred. Like 
* Faust,’ it was first seen in England ai the cid Her 
Majesty’s, in 1878, when Minnie Hauk created the 
title-réle. 

The recent revival of ‘The Beggar’s Opera’—a 
wonderful thing after its previous four years’ ‘innings 

-recalls the fact that this was the second piece to be | 
given at the ‘Theatre in the Convent Garden’ after | 
Congreve’s comedy ‘The Way of the World.” The 
classic house was opened with this piece by Rich, a| 
famous Harlequin, in 1732, and has been twice burnt | 
to the ground, new buildings being erected in 1809 | 
and 1858. The Royal Italian Opera, as it was 
originally called, was formed in 1847. 

In the case of Paris, the particulars which the 
Administrator has kindly looked up for me are 
somewhat meagre, but nevertheless interesting. | 
The ever-popular ‘ Faust’ reached the high record of 
1,717 performances on July 30, 192 5. It was 
first produced at the Théatre Lyrique in March, | 
1859, when the original exponents of the chief | 
roles were M. Barbot (Faust), Madame Carvalho | 
(Marguerite), and M. Brebenqué (Mephisto). In| 


London | 


1863, and was given at Covent Garden the | 


*E’en the bravest heart | 


j}achievements will 
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| 1869 it was played at the old Opera House in the 
Rue Lepelletier, when the principals were M. Colin 
(Faust), M. Faure (Mephisto) and the famous Nilsson 
as Marguerite. 
On the occasion of its five-hundredth time at the 
Grand Opéra, on November 4, 1878, a memorable cast 
included the brothers de Reszke—Jean being the 
Faust and Edouard the Mephisto—with Madame 
Escolais as the Marguerite. 

*Tannhauser’ reached its two-hundred-and-forty- 


third time on December 15, 1913, and_ has 
not been given since. On its first production 
at Paris, on November 13, 1861, Niemann sang 


*|the title-réle, with Madame Sax as the Elisabeth 


and Madame Tedesco asthe Venus. It will be recalled 
that for the Paris production Wagner altered the 
Overture, making it continue with the ‘ Venusberg’ 
music until the rising of the curtain. The first scene was 
also altered and amplified. Also it is somewhat 


Contrary | curious to recall that ‘Lohengrin’ did not reach Paris 


till forty-four years after its original production at 
Weimar in 1850. 

Dresden has a State opera-house worthy of this fine 
city, and until recent years there was quite a consider- 
able colony of English residents here. Incidentally, 
it was the place some few years ago of a particularly 
excellent photographic exhibition. From _ the 


/courteous Intendent I have some particulars of the 


numbers of certain works in the répertoire, and, as 
may be expected, the Wagner dramas head the list. 

It is interesting to note that ‘Tristan and Isolda’ 
was first produced, six years after it was written, at 
Dresden, under von Biilow, in 1865. ‘Tannhiiuser’ 
heads the list with six hundred performances to June, 
1925, when Hermann Kutzschbach conducted. The 
title-réle was sung by Kurt Taucher and the Elisabeth 
was Meta Seinemeyer—artists whose names and 
not be very familiar over here. 
‘Lohengrin’ comes next with five hundred per- 
formances, which were reached in October, 1923, the 
title-réle on that occasion being sung by Fritz 
Vogelstrom to the Elsa of Elisa Stiinzer. A hundred 
less is the record of ‘The Flying Dutchman’ in June, 
1925, the Daland being Adolf Schoepflin, and the 
Senta, Meta Seinemeyer. 

The next most popular work is ‘Aida,’ which 
reached the total of two hundred in May, 1925; 
Meta Seinemeyer being the Slave-girl, with Pattiera 
as Radames, Robert Burg the Amonasro, and Robert 


| Bussell the King. 


I would here express my thanks to M. 
’Administrateur of the Paris Opéra for his kindness in 
looking out the particulars as to the numbers 


»|of performances ; and also to my friend of the old 


days, Mr. Richard Northcott, who has _ kindly 
done the same for me in regard to the Covent Garden 
records. I am hoping to get the particulars 
of performances from New York, Milan, and Berlin, 
and these will form the subject of a second article. 





| SOME OBSERVATIONS ON ‘HORN CHORDS: 


AN ACOUSTICAL PROBLEM’ 
By W. F. H. BLANDFORD 


Prof. Percival Kirby’s article* on this subject treats 


|of an obscure matter that emerges into print once or 


twice in a generation without ever (so far as I know) 
| having received so careful an analysis as that to 
| which he subjects it. The trick of producing chords 








* Musical Times, September, 1925. 
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from the horn finds no place in serious music. None 
the less it is of historical interest, both in connection 
with the enigma set by Weber that Prof. Kirby | 
discusses, and as having provided one musician with 
a reputation and a source of profit. 

Moreover, it affords an excellent illustration of 
Helmholtz’s theory of resultant tones, and bears, as 
the article indicates, some relationship to a rather 
subtle problem of musical acoustics and esthetics — 
the influence on tone-colour of the combination tones 
of two or more horns or other instruments playing in 
just temperament. The warmth and fullness that 
result from the presence of these tones are ordinarily 
diminished when the transposing valve-horn is used 
for the performance of old music, for which the horns | 
were, and should be, in just temperament ; in fact | 
‘the pile is scraped off the velvet,’ as the late| 
Sir Charles Stanford said. The valve-horn, like the | 
valve-trumpet and their congeners, cannot play 4 | 
scale in equal temperament, owing to the nature of 
the harmonic series from which the notes are derived; | 
but it can be induced, by a little properly applied | 
knowledge, to play the diatonic scale in absolutely | 
just temperament in many of the keys used in old | 





music, without any correction by lip or hand, except | 
as regards two or three low notes that involve the use | 
of more than one valve. Thus the F horn can play the | 
untempered diatonic scale from 





upwards without a single false interval in either the | 
dominant or subdominant, though it cannot go from | 
without an alteration to the! 


one to the other 
valve-slides, which can be made empirically in| 
a few seconds. In the tonic, one note must 


be incorrect in pitch—I leave it to the curious to| 
discover which. A few minutes should suffice to | 
teach a capable and willing quartet to play, say, the | 
introduction to the Overture to * Der Freischiitz’ in 
just temperament with all the colour that the combina- 
tion tones of the old natural horn would have given. | 
There is, in fact, no easier way of illustrating the 
harmonies of just intonation ; for a quartet of strings | 
or trombones has more scope for error. 

But to return to chord production—the trick is old, | 
and may go back to the earliest days of the instrument. 
For how otherwise, unless by assuming some miracu- | 
lous endowment, are we to explain the talent of 
Joachim Frederick Creta, whoin 1729 was announced 
at a concert in London ‘to blow the first and second 
treble on two French horns in the same manner as is 
usually done by two performers’? (Biog. Dic. Mus., 
London, 1824). If in fact his method were different, 
it died with him, to the great loss of those conductors 
who have to study economy. 

Creta belonged to the dark ages, but there is 
evidence that chord-playing was employed by Punto 
and others before the close of the 18th century. 
Dauprat, in his ‘ Méthode,’ says that Punto could 
perform this trick much better than all who had since 
attempted it, but that he ridiculed and made light of | 
it. He adds that the practice is repugnant to serious 
artists and men of taste, and should be left to 
charlatans and the incompetent (obviously a hit at 
Vivier, whose star was in the ascendant). 

In spite of his ridicule, Punto, whose ideals were 
not always of the highest, did not scruple to introduce 
chords at his public performances, and they are 

c 


| rank. 


mentioned with admiration in a report of the 
concert he gave at Prague in 1801 and in other 
appreciations of his skill. 

In 1806, three years after Punto’s death, Weber 
composed his Concertino for performance by his 
friend C. Dautrevaux, who combined the offices of 
horn-player to, and clerk to the chancery of, the 
Duke of Wiirtemberg, at Carlsruhe. The work was 
then shelved until 1815, when Weber revised it com- 
pletely (as he says in a foot-note on the MS.) for the 
benefit of Rauch, a young Munich player who had 
taken his fancy (F. W. Jahns, ‘C. M. von Weber in 
seinen Werken,’ Berlin, 1871, pp. 200-1). The earlier 
version is lost, and it is impossible to say whether the 
chords appeared in it or not. 

No printed score existed when Jahns compiled 
his catalogue, nor have I ever seen one. The 
Concertino was published in orchestral parts only— 
first, by Peters, of Leipsic, and afterwards by 
Richault, of Paris, a set of whose parts I possess. 
It has also appeared with a pianoforte arrangement 
of the accompaniment by H. Kling (B. & H.). 
Althought praised by the critics on its appearance, it 


|is purely a display piece, written to an obsolete 


formula, and hardly in accordance with modern taste. 
It is saved from oblivion by the fact that it affords 
for study an excellent specimen of bravura writing 
for the hand-horn, and is also the oyster containing 
the pearl that Prof. Kirby has displayed, to which I 
shall refer farther on. 

Chord-playing is inseparably associated with the 
name of Eugéne Léon Vivier (1821-1900), who, 
coming somewhat appropriately from Ajaccio, 
succeeded in a short time by a_ study of this 
accomplishment, a little horn-playing, boundless 
audacity and assurance, and a unique genius for 


| mystification and practical joking, in conquering 


Paris, London, and other capitals as a lion of the first 
He seems to have been at best but a mediocre 
player, although in his early days he managed to 


| obtain posts at the Théatre des Italiens and Opéra, 


which he failed to hold. An attempt made two 
years ago to extract from that mine of information, 


|M. Brémond, some authentic information about his 


competence in legitimate horn-playing, elicited only 


| the statement that he was /e roi des bouffons, which 


precisely describes him. Perhaps his greatest feat 
of all was that of having dug himself into all the 
musical biographies and books of reference as a 
‘celebrated horn-player’; celebrated he certainly 
was, though hardly in the sense that usually qualifies 
for admission, and common fairness demands that 
a similar niche should be found therein for Grock. 

The first practical directions for the production of 
these sounds are claimed by Henri Kling (1842-1918 

a French player, who for many years was professor 
at the Geneva Conservatoire—to be those given in his 
‘Méthode pour le Cor’ (Bo & H.); but there is no 
ready means of telling whether the first edition of 
this work or that of Franz’s ‘ Waldhorn-Schule’ (1880 
is the earlier. 

Kling also published an article, * Le Cor de Chasse’ 
Riv. Mus. Ital, Turin, 1911, pp. 95-136), the fourth 
section of which is devoted to this subject. He 
repeats his instructions, and also discusses the Weber 
passage, quoting the observations thereon of Jahns 
op. cit.) and E. d'Harcourt (‘La Musique actuelle 
en Allemagne et Autriche-Hongrie,’ Paris, ¢. 1908, 
pp. 64-65). His instructions throw no light on the 
acoustics and need not be set out. The following is 
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a condensed list of the triads he gives, omitting 
duplicates and mere chromatic progressions : 
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To facilitate comparison, the chords are transposed 
into real sounds, and Prof. Kirby’s notation is used. 
The semibreves are the generators, the lower being 
the horn, the upper the voice notes; the crotchets 
are the differential tones. Neither Kling nor Franz 
indicates the summational tones. 

I can recall one work only, other than Weber’s 
Concertino, in which horn-chords appear, namely, 
J. R. Lewy’s ‘Douze Etudes pour le Cor, &c. 
(Musical Times, 1922, October, p. 694). The second 
of these portentously difficult Studies ends as follows : 


Ex. 2. Horn in F 
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I have no idea how this is intended to be played— 
possibly the high note is intended to be produced by 
A sort of falsetto ‘ jodel’ ; but in that case the middle 
note ought not to be present. 

The conclusion of the fourth Study is this : 








Another player who produces chords easily is 
Mr. A. J. Cursue, also a former Kneller Hall pupil, 
who has kindly helped me by demonstrations that 
have left me free to observe them unhampered by the 
trouble of production. Like many who have 
attempted them, I find that their production is liable 
to impose a disagreeable and presumably injurious 
strain on the laryngeal muscles ; and unless they can 
be easily obtained, they are best left alone. 

Prof. Kirby’s explanation, being based on physical 
laws confirmed by experiment, is conclusive. It 
must not, however, be thought that analysis can 
always be made by ear alone as readily as he would 
lead one to suppose. The ear receives many impres- 
sions that the mind is not accustomed, without 
special training, to resolve, but which, subconsciously 
perceived, produce tone-colour ; and this is as true of 
combination tones as of simple overtones. With 
these chords the summational tones are more elusive 
than the differential, and have usually been over- 
looked. Vivier is recorded to have produced chords 
of ‘two, three, and even four notes’; but most 
persons make no claim to have heard more than three, 
which is the largest number recorded of Punto. 
Kling, indeed, goes so far as to say that a four-note 
chord is impossible in any case—in which he is 
clearly wrong. 

I have found, with chords produced by myself, 
that things do not always go according to plan. If I 
produce Prof. Kirby’s first chord, singing middle C 
against the F below, I do not always hear the 
summational note with certainty, but I hear the 
differential and also the octave above the horn note. 
This is, of course, present in any case as an overtone, 
but it is distinctly strengthened by the addition 
of the voice note. But if I lower the pitch of the 
generators by two or three semitones, then I easily 
hear the summational tone. 

Kling correctly gives the differentials in his list of 
triads except in the first two, where they are an 
octave too high, and the third, where it is a minor 
ninth too high; Franz also gives the first of these 
in the same form as Kling. I find I sometimes 
produce this chord in the form he gives it, although 
the resultant has a ratio 4 to generators in the ratio 








These chords can be, and | have heard them, 


played. They do not, of course, represent every | 
note which the generators evoke. 

There is no connection between the power of | 
producing chords and true skill in horn-playing. 
Dauprat says that beginners who are shown the 
trick pick it up almost at once; and Mr. H. F. 
Thornton, professor of the horn at Kneller Hall, 
informs me that he has not at present a single chord- 
player among his pupils, one or two of whom are 
very good, and that anyone who acquires the knack 
is usually far from being the best player. But some 
excellent players can do it, and | understand that 
that distinguished artist, Mr. Aubrey Brain, is among 
their number. 

The best exponent I have heard is a_ former 
pupil of Mr. Thornton’s, Mr. J. Hitch, a remarkable 
horn-player with exceptional command of the highest 
register, who left Kneller Hall for India about two 
years ago. Given suitably resonant surroundings— 
for these chords are of small intensity—the effect | 
he produced by passages of changing harmonies was | 
very pleasing, somewhat resembling the chords | 
produced by a variety of humming-top, well-known 
in nurseries, which change at any interruption to the 


uniformity of spin. 








| 
| 


3:5. When this anomalous note is strong, the true 
combination tones are weak ; it may perhaps originate 
as the differential of the first overtone of the horn and 
voice notes and is, I think, associated with some 
forcing of the generators. While I am ready to be 
convinced, by the use of resonators or otherwise, that 
this note is not really existent and is merely the product 
of an auditory hallucination, it has also proved 
audible to others, and it brings Kling’s incomplete 
version into line. In any case, writing a major sixth 
and its combination tones as a chord of the six-four, 
even if acoustically wrong, fairly represents its effect 
on most listeners, who de not as a rule trouble about 
analysis ; and that is probably all that Franz and Kling 
aimed at. 

The question when or how combination tones 
manage to become so pronounced as to emerge from 
subconsciousness and become distinguishable without 
special attention is difficult, and i do not know whether 
it has been fully considered. Although it does not 
concern horn-playing, it may be of interest to mention 
the circumstances—before I had even heard of the 
existence of such tones—when they first thrust them- 
selves on my attention. When a youth, I heard a 
drawing-room duet sung by sisters who possessed 
trained and powerful voices with the similarity of 
quality and style to be expected from their relation- 
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ship—all conditions favourable to the production of 
combination tones. Suddenly I became aware that the 
vocalists were accompanied by a powerful and 
unearthly baritone voice which, articulating no words | 
and following no recognised scale or melodic line, | 
blended throughout in perfect accord. So over- 
whelming was the impression that the duet resolved 
itself into a Resultant solo, with accompaniment for 
two female voices. I have since heard many | 
differential tones, but never with the disturbing effect 
of that first occasion. 
Lastly, to revert to the Weber Cadenza—Prof. 
Kirby’s quotation of this is quite correct. In the 
fifth bar of the chord version in Richault’s edition the 
lowest note appears as B in the bass instead of G 
in the treble clef, and has been so read by Kling. 
That this is due to faulty placing of the clefs is shown 
| 

| 








by its being succeeded by an F clef in the next bar. 
The same edition gives the final bar as follows : 
| 


I do not understand the meaning of the four | 
dots under the fermata, but hazard an explanation | 
below in the light of Kling’s suggested solution. 








notation seems to be new to print, though it was 
suggested to me a few years ago by Mr, T. 5S. 


The hypothesis that Weber used an 8. iy gn 


| This sums up the situation. 


THE RING OF WORDS 
By MARJORIE GULLAN 

It is only within the last few years that we have 
begun to realise that poetry is music, and that the 
meaning of poetry can only come through its music. 
That is the wonderful discovery we are making 
through the new art of verse-speaking, in which we 
boldly follow the lead of such poets as from time 
to time have read their own works. These men went 
so far as to chant their lines, holding, as they did, 
that the chief purpose of poetry was to delight the 
ear and to convey the sense by means of the sound, 
Any child could have told us long ago that by mere 
reading for ‘expression’ we were draining the very 
life-blood out of poetry. We have only to watch the 
movements which the infant instinctively makes to 
anything rhythmical, to understand why a mother 
croons to it in her speech as well as her song. Why 
is it that our nursery rhymes and jingles have such 
delightful associations for us to this day? It is 
because the words are always connected in our minds 
with a strong, rhythmical swing, and with movements 
to that rhythm : 

These enchanted words are a kind of incantation 
{says Mr. Greening Lamborn, speaking of poetry] 
and must be spoken like a charm. If you use them in 
an ordinary way of talking, as if you were asking the 
butcher about the meat, the spell will not work. 


Our children when they 


Wotton, whom I have to thank for drawing my|reach school age, too often lose all the delight 


attention to Kling’s paper. I am _ not quite 
convinced by it; the disposition of the bass in bars 
three to six does not appear haphazard, and the 
contra F and G are hardly suitable to serve as the 
foundation of horn chords. 

Jahns is unhelpful, vaguely invoking acoustic laws. 
D’Harcourt, on the other hand, went carefully into 
the matter, taking the best professional advice. His 
suggested solution, which is impracticable, is that of 
playing the passage in a manner which the last bar of 
the cadenza, as he gives it, will indicate : 





Kling, also recognising that the passage as written 
is impossible, puts forward an original suggestion 


that Weber had no intention of requiring the player | 


to produce the chords, and that these are merely a 
concise indication of the harmonies to serve as the 
foundation of a series of arpeggios to be developed by 
him at pleasure. Kling follows this up by giving a 
page of cadenza, too long to quote, which he had 
expanded from the chord foundation. If he is right, 


may not the four dots (which he ignores) in the | 


Richault edition be a condensed representation of 
four pauses over the separate notes of the chord, 
which are to be played in sequence and followed by 
appropriate ornament ? 

Having long viewed this perplexing passage from 


| which formerly lay for them in ‘the ring of words.’ 
| Only in their games they persistently return to the 
| rhythmic law in spite of all suggestions, implicit or 
explicit, to the contrary. 
But things are changing. 
have had a great awakening. We have begun to 
realise that in poetry, beautifully and_ sincerely 
spoken, there lies a whole field of hitherto unexplored 
|delight and inspiration. He who reads poetry from 
| the printed page knows it only as he who knows 
|music merely from the printed score —in solitude 
| but a great art must be shared, and by as many 
|people as possible, for its first appeal is to the 
| emotions. 
| If we are to make an art of spoken poetry, if we are 
|to set free all the music and the pattern and colour 
of the poet’s words, we must achieve a_ technique 
|worthy of such work. We must have teachers 
|and speakers who can not only perceive these things 


In the last few years we 





| but who can translate them through precision of 
| speech, beauty of tone, perception of rhythm, and rich 
| qualities of imagination and understanding. Speech 
| must be studied, not as a science in and for itself, 
| but as a means of capturing the magic of such words 
as 

Monks of Rome, from their home, 


' 
Where the blue sea breaks in foam. 


| Voice production must be learned, not merely as 
|series of exercises for strengthening and improving 
lthe voice, but for the purpose of achieving tonal 
beauty in the great chapters of Job and Isaiah, and 


, , "i ~es » >» ave _ P Z , ¢ , | : ‘ce . ’ 
every possible angle, | have been gradually drawn to | gich speeches as those in ‘Samson Agonistes. 


the conclusion that Kling’s solution is the best that 
has been propounded. 
whole bottom drops out of the puzzle. 


| Above all, those of us who are to have a hand in 


Of course, if it is correct. the | the making of this art must at some time of our 


}existence have fallen deeply in love with ‘ the ring of 
|words.’ We must be aware of the cunning and 





Handel’s ‘Samson’ will be performed at Westminster | 
Central Hall on February 9, at 8.0, by the City of London 


Choral Union, conducted by Dr. Harold Darke. 


| exquisite pattern of such lines as 


I bring fresh showers for the thirsting flowers, 
From the seas and the streams, 


— ee ee 
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with its mid-rhymes and end-rhymes and the rushing | handling that looks like complete effortlessness, 
sound of wind and rain in those repeated s’s and sh’s,|*‘The Hare,’ a beautiful little song, ends with a 
and the liquid flow of the long e’s in ‘seas’ and | suggestion of the still moonlit field which is as simply 
‘streams.’ We must be capable of being thrilled by | achieved as it is vivid. ‘The Buckle,’ attempting 
the majestic proportions of the finely phrased first| perhaps rather less, is equally successful. Time is 
chapter of Genesis, and especially we must be able| showing that the impressionistic style of music 
to pass on these delights to others. | requires firmer handling than any other, if it is not 
This new study of verse-speaking, which is based | to be merely weak, and there is no mistaking Bliss’s 
upon the relation of poetry to music, will do much to| grip. These songs, published by Goodwin & Tabb 
help our national speech. We have for too long been | in 1922, are now issued by Curwen, who also send 
cynically careless of our English language, and it is | Martin Shaw’s ‘Old Christmas,’ a cheerful poem set 
high time we began to be conscious of the need for)|to good, plain, unpretentious music, and ‘The Toy 
improvement. A poetic inheritance such as ours, | Band,’ by Sir Richard Paget. This last is a curious 
which includes our noble translation of the Bible and| song, pretty clearly not the work of a trained 
the works of Milton and Shakespeare, demands fine| composer, yet having verve, and _ realising the 
speech, melody of voice, and real understanding of | rhythms of Newbolt’s poem. There is originality 
the harmonies of sound, which lie in words fitly spoken, | too in the idea of providing a refrain which is to be 
‘like apples of gold in pictures of silver.’ whistled, and will need a whistler of exceptional 
| technique. The vitality of the rhythms may partly 
;compensate for over-much repetition, and some 
. ai |commonplace harmony, which unfortunately creates 
Wew Music la bad ianetiaion at the very beginning of the song. 
| A real ‘find’ is ‘Yarmouth Fair,’ collected by E. J. 
| Moeran, arranged by Peter Warlock, and published 
The present batch, if we exclude some translations | by the Oxford University Press. The tune, which 
and a volume of parodies, contains only one song | seems to have been composed by Mr. John Drinkwater, 
whose poem has not real literary quality. The song /the singer from whom it was taken down, is a good 
thus distinguished is * Love in the woods,’ lyric by | one; and it is set with the greatest skill and humour, 
Edward Teschemacher, music by Sir Landon! ina style sometimes reminiscent of Grainger, but full 
Ronald, dedication to the author of ‘If winter| of Warlock’s own touches. Quite exhilarating is 
comes.’ The song was originally published in a|the way the interest is kept growing until the very 
volume called ‘ Pastels,’ by Enoch, and is written | end, and it is no wonder that the ‘ birds they sang 
with skill and knowledge of effect, but it gives no |‘ Hooray,” “ Hooray,”’ at the beginning of the last 
impression of sincerity. Curiously, it is the same| verse. Norman Peterkin is happy in his setting 
publishers who send ‘Six Odd Songs’ (Stanley C. | of ‘The Fiddler,’ a song in which the sense of sadness 
West and Marjorie Broughton), a volume in| aroused in grown-ups by a children’s dance-tune is 
which compositions of the ‘Love in the woods’| well-conveyed, without sentimentality. Simplicity 
class are parodied. Various types of songs are| here gets its effect more certainly than the more 
dealt with (for instance, * Reveille,’ ‘ Remorse,’ ‘The | elaborate methods adopted by this composer in a 
Organ,’ * Dust of Egypt’), and the thing is done, if| previous song. The Oxford University Press are 
not very subtly, quite effectively. The volume can|the publishers. They also send Colin Taylor’s 
be recommended to concert-parties, for whom two| ‘The Hill,’ a well-written song with a vocal line more 
or three of the songs would make a useful turn. | grateful to the singer than that of many modern songs. 
When all six are together they become less effective,} | Three poems by Walt Whitman, set by Ralph 
because the sudden dénouement, which is in each| Vaughan Williams, are the real thing at last, all the 
case reserved for the last line, ceases to be un-| more welcome, and all the more clearly the real thing, 
expected. when one compares them with the imitation. All 
Alfred Hollins’s ‘My Mary’ (Paxton) is aj|three are built on ground basses: the first on a four- 
thoroughly old-fashioned song. The constant four-|bar phrase which undergoes slight changes during 
bar phrases, the stiff accentuation of the words, the| the song, but is always present; the second on a 
harmonic style, the accompaniment of repeated | five-bar phrase, reminiscent of the ground of Purcell’s 
chords, the top-note at the end—all are the fashions | ‘ Evening Hymn’; and the last on a single bar. The 
of 1890. Yet, in spite of them, the song speaks with | second song, ‘A Clear Midnight,’ will appeal the most 
such obvious sincerity, and such complete freedom | readily, for when technique reaches this point, 
from affectation, that it cannot fail of its effect.| thoughts about it no longer intrude, and the last 
Like Cowper’s words, the music is simple. But it| barriers between composer and listener are down. 
has a tinge of sentimentality which Cowper avoided, | Simple, short, easy, it is the natural impression of a 
and is without that distinction and sensitive, fine | fine emotion, coming from wider spaces than most 
quality of beauty which genius gave to the poetry.|of us inhabit. The first of the series, ‘Nocturne,’ 
But what a lot can be forgiven nowadays, when is slower to yield its secret, for it is difficult to sing, 
nothings are so elaborately proclaimed to music that | and some of the harmonic effects are forbidding at 
is unaffected. Over-elaboration, perhaps, rather | first sight. But everything becomes plain, and the 
spoils Norman Peterkin’s ‘Never more, sailor’| beauty rises clearly as one gets to know it better. 
Oxford University Press). One feels _ that| Dissonances are the inevitable result of the meeting 
cde la Mare’s atmosphere, if it had been caught | of two tendencies, neither of which can be sacrificed : 
ut all, would have been reproduced by simpler | and one can only recommend those who dislike them 
means. No sense of vivid realisation reaches| to see what happens if an alteration is attempted. 
the listener, in spite of the music’s efforts.) There is no need to choose between two beautiful 
Another setting of the same poet by Arthur Bliss | songs; each has its own message to give and its own 
shows that an atmosphere even more difficult can be | means of giving it. But one cannot refrain from 
keenly felt, and re-expressed with that certain | calling attention to the last phrase of ‘Nocturne’ with 
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by a mere touch. 


Press, are so thoroughly genuine, and 
small, so plainly the work of a big mind, that they 
leave one little disposed to dwell on Daniel 
Ruyneman’s ‘Quatre Poémes, extraits de Alcools, | 
de G. Appolinaire,’ or *Con queste Parolini,’ a not | 
particularly distinguished bass aria of Pergolesi, | 
gingered up by Stravinsky. These last items are | 
published by Chester, who also send C. W. Orr’s | 
‘When I was one and twenty.’ 

From Schirmer’s come six of * Italy’s most beautiful 
folk-songs, collected, elaborated, and arranged by 
One or two of them, notably ‘ La | 





Geni Sadero,’ 

donna Lombarda’ and ‘Serenata delle Alpi,’ | 
have good tunes, but the arrangements leave | 
much to be desired, and one cannot help! 
wondering whether the collector brings to her 


work the critical power which is as necessary as 
enthusiasm : 

I found this . in the countryside of Syracuse at 
dawn of a spring morning: this fragment was wafted | 
to me on a breeze laden with a perfume of orange- 
blossoms. 

This sort of thing does not inspire confidence. And 
the introduction to ‘Tarantella Napoletana’ is 
thoroughly commonplace; while ‘La donna Lom- 
barda,’ as elaborated, becomes over-long and 
tedious, in spite of its beautiful tune, because 
the elaboration is so second-rate. Folk-songs 
can be either collected in a more or _ less 
scientific way and plainly arranged, or made the 
basis of more highly developed things by a composer. 
Cecil Sharp has shown what can Ve done in the one 
way, de Falla’s seven Spanish songs reveal what can 
be done in the other. The present arranger seems 
hardly equal to either method, and it is perhaps not 
without significance that these Italian folk-songs 
should be published in the U.S.A. 

Norman Peterkin’s music is always sincere, and in 
his ‘Rune of the burden of the 
obviously felt keenly the atmosphere of 
Macleod’s words. Effective use is made of a drone 
effect, which is never allowed to 
short accompanimental figures sometimes do, In 
Vaughan Williams’s ‘Four poems by Fredegond 
Shove,’ there is the absolute sureness of touch and 
technique which gives to the songs that look of 
inevitable simplicity which is the perfection of art. 
This certainty is no less marked in the pianoforte 
than in the voice part, and though Vaughan Williams 
has not hitherto been thought of as a_pianistic 
composer, there is no doubt of his ability to get 
what effects he wants out of this as well as other 
instruments. If, like Brahms, he has to some extent 
invented a new style of pianoforte writing to suit his 
own needs, so much the more is his achievement. 
The style of the music itself is interesting. ‘The 
New Ghost’ is closely akin to ‘Flos Campi. 
Diatonic melodies are clothed with moving parts 
whose texture is varied in accordance with the 
demands of the poem, with cessations of move- 
ment for the purpose of underlining important 
moments : a method which is used with rare skill, 
and never fails of its effect. ‘Four nights’ is a 


striking example of the use of a single swaying figure, | Oxford 


tide’ he has) 
Fiona | 


tyrannize, as | 


its beautiful F natural, achieving a world of meaning | affectation, will not like this, or, indeed, any of the 
songs. 
These songs, published by the Oxford University | back to the atmosphere of ‘Hugh the 
though | Here again at the very beginning is a figure which 
at once 


The last number, ‘The Water Mill,’ carries us 
Drover.’ 


perfectly sets the scene; here again 
the resourceful development, giving unity, but never 
congealing into mere cleverness, because so highly 
sensitive to the poem’s demands, and so ready to 
give way to its moods. The music gives a perfect 
picture of the uneventful, unresting life of the English 
mill, with a hundred light-handed touches of detail 
which remind one of the loving care with which the 
Dutchmen painted the daily life of their people and 


times. The Coda, with its happy ‘three-four’ 
interpolation, and its gentle underlining — of 


‘When the moon shines gold,’ is most beautiful, and 
the song as a whole seems to me to stand quite 
clearly amongst the great songs. (Oxford Press. 
‘Cryes of Olde London,’ arranged for voice and 
pianoforte by Vincent Thomas, is published by 
Goodwin & Tabb. As some of the numbers are 
headed, ‘Arranged and composed by Vincent 
Thomas’ and one of them ‘ Words and music by V. T.’, 
it is difficult to know exactly what the composer is 
claiming for himself. The settings are intended for 
the performer, rather than the student of old London, 
and are well adapted for their purpose, the tunes 
being simple and pleasant to sing, and the pianoforte 
parts interesting. The songs are published, so far as 
one can tell, in only one key, suitable for high voice, 
and are not always easy either for singer or pianist. 
Jacques Durand’s * Serenade langoureuse ’ 
Durand) has some charm and _ slight distinction 
on its first page, but in its middie section 
loses many points on account of a cheap and 
facile semitonal sequence-passage which is repeated 


and quite spoils the song as a_ whole. There 
are no lapses of this sort in Erich Anders’s 


Verlagsanstalt Deutscher Tonkiinstler 
same time there 
in the music. The 


‘Drei Lieder’ 
A.G., Berlin), but at the 
is little of adventurousness 
composer knows how to write the long, generously- 
curving phrases that are typical of the German 
song of about 1900; and the pianoforte parts with 
their luxurious texture admirably fit in with the general 
scheme, which is one of heavy colouring and opulent 
emotionalism. ‘Standchen’ obviously tries to avoid 
this, but its attempts to appear lighter only emphasise 
its essential heaviness; and the more abandoned 
* Der himme! offnet’ is probably the more genuinely 
effective. This song and ‘ Abend im Tal’ have obvious 
beauty, but it is of an elaborate and heavy sort which 
date to musicians who want. their 


seems out of 
The idiom gives the 


| textures clearer and !ess fleshy. 
|impression of having had its day: much that we all 
ladmire has been said in it, but it lacks vitality now, 
jand compared with the living, sensitive style of 
| Vaughan Williams, for instance, seems to have in it 
;no possibilities of development. It is noticeable that 


’| Schénberg’s early achievements in this sort of style 


| left him unsatisfied, and probably this is what he felt 
labout it. None of these songs are provided with 
| English translations. 7 x 


| 

| 

| ‘Schubert’s Songs, translated by A. H. 
| Strangways and Steuart Wilson’ (School Edition ; 
University Press). This little volume 


F ox- 


whose significance is doubly strong because of its first | contains forty-one songs extracted from the set 


simple fitness, and its later equally apt, unforced | translated by these two editors. 
Those who dislike consecutive fifths, 
the mixolydian mode an 


developments. 
however, and consider 


The melody only is 
|given, and references to standard volumes for the 
}accompaniments are supplied to each number. A 


ee 
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capital prose synopsis is added for ‘The Maid of the| elsewhere. It consists of two movements only, and 
Mill’ and *‘Wintry Road’ cycles. The collection | this brevity is much to be commended. Would it be 
should be of great service, not only to schools, but to| pedantic, one wonders, to suggest that Mr. Austin 
soloists as well. There is no need to add to the| should use in future the common form Zero del tema 
praise already given to these translations. We are/in preference to Zempo della tema? Grammar, of 
sorry to see, however, that in ‘Hark, hark! the lark,’| course, is of little consequence (as long as the 
the editors have retained the corrupt reading ‘With | meaning is clear) in the directions to the performers, 
everything that pretty bin.’ As is pointed out in| But this is a case where the meaning may be impaired, 
Richmond Noble’s ‘Shakespeare’s Use of Song,’ the | for de//a tema means something that we feel sure was 
alteration of ‘is’ to ‘bin’ was an editorial ‘improve- | not in the composer’s mind. B. V. 
ment’ by Hanmer, who failed to perceive that | 
Shakespeare wrote the songs in lines double the | 
length of those in which it appears in modern | PIANOFORTE 
editions : | Two biggish suites come from Curwen’s ; Norman 
And winking Mary-buds begin to ope their golden eyes Peterkin’s ; Pagan " Suite hrst award under the 
With everything that pretty is, my lady sweet arise. | Publication Scheme of the Liverpool centre of the 
| British Music Society}, and Armstrong Gibbs’s 
There is no need for a rhyme to ‘begin.’ It is high|‘In the High Alps.’ Both are difficult, but both 


time that singers put this little matter right. But | contain numbers that are worth some hard work. 
after all, 7s ita little matter? Read the lines over as} The first movement of the ‘ Pagan’ Suite, ‘Lament 


Shakespeare wrote them, and compare the tripping | for Pan,’ has beautiful moments, and makes good use 
ease of the original with the explosive ‘improvement.’ | of its material; the second, ‘The Centaurs,’ should 
H. G. be effective if its rhythms can be sufficiently enforced 
on the pianoforte. The last of the set is the least 
| good, and there is a disappointing touch of the 
|commonplace in its rather facile effects. Despite 
The amount of chamber music that is written and | much that is good in it, the Suite as a whole leaves one 
published is very gratifying, and leads to the hope | with some sense of disappointment : perhaps because, 
that sooner or later the genius of the future will be | with all its capability, its good ideas, and its obvious 
discovered in one of the countries which encourages | sincerity, the music somewhat lacks austerity. True 
its production. Amongst these America must certainly | that it isa * Pagan’ Suite ; but this does not necessarily 
be reckoned. The Society for the Publication of | imply absence of austerity, and anyway, austerity is a 
American Music is responsible for three neatly printed | quality that music, as such, must have, whatever its 
Sonatas which have reached us—by composers | subject. One has only to look, for instance, at 
unknown to us, and, if their names are an indication | Debussy’s ‘La Soirée dans Granade’ to realise this : 
of their nationality, of different race. There is a| nothing could be more sensuously beautiful ; nothing 
Sonata for harp and pianoforte by Carlos Salzedo, a| more self-critical and almost self-denying in its use 
Sonata for violoncello and pianoforte (with alternate | of effects. 
part for viola), by Aurelio Giorni, and a Trio for| With Armstrong Gibbs, on the other hand, the 
violin, ‘cello, and pianoforte, by Frederick Ayres. A last movement seems to be in some ways the best. 
reading of these leaves us somewhat perplexed as to| Though the composer’s individuality comes out less 
the criterion which guides the Society in its choice.|in this pianoforte Suite than in some of his 
Is it the modern tendency for unmitigated dissonance | songs, yet we find here many of the qualities that 
that prevails? If this is so, the choice of the Sonata | have made the songs what they are. There is the 
for pianoforte and harp stands not in need of explana- | same musicianly handling and craftsmanship, and 
tion. On the other hand, however, the Pianoforte | the same fine sense of balance. The last movement 
and ’Cello Sonata could only obtain the approval of a | of the Suite, ‘Winter Sport,’ is an effective number, 
commission whose tastes lean on the side of con-/|in toceata style, with a middle section in waltz- 
servatism. Perhaps we have before us a trio of|rhythm, which is referred to again at the end, 
composers to match the Parisian half-dozen. How-| when it tops a well-prepared climax. The whole 
ever this may be, these American compositions have | movement is finely modelled and interesting. 
little to commend them besides industry and a certain Gerrard Williams puts as sub-title to his ‘ Dejeuner 
honesty of purpose which disarms criticism, | Dansant,’ also from Curwen’s, the words ‘Two 
The Sonata in G minor by Cyril Bradley Rootham | Impertinences,’ and thus rather disarms criticism. 
Oxford University Press) is certainly abler and more | The first of the two pieces, ‘ Valsette brute,’ however, 
thoughtful, both in its ideas and in its technical | hardly needs this, for it has real charm and is a 
aspects. It holds no severe problems of interpretation, | model of clarity in arrangement and outlook. It is, 
nor does it ever express profound ideas, but its| moreover, one of the comparatively rare pieces of 
pleasant, picturesque atmosphere is distinctly | music to which one could have put the compdoser’s 
captivating. name pretty certainly if it had been published 
A philosopher proved recently that great artists are | anonymously. ‘ Raguette extra sec,’ with its passages 
not really responsible for the things they say in a|of major sevenths and its jazz rhythms, is quite 
moment of lyrical exaltation. If we accept this| amusing, but probably not amusing for very long. 
dictum, it follows that a Lyric Sonata will exempt its | Whether it was worth doing or not, however, it is 
composer from criticism. Ernest Austin’s Lyric | done well. 
Sonata for violin and pianoforte (Augener) is not,| A similar doubt is felt in the case of Stravinsky’s 
however, so consistently lyrical as to discourage | arrangement of Pergolesi’s ‘ Pulcinella,’ which, it will 
anyone from weighing up its qualities. It is lyrical | be remembered, was played by Sir Henry Wood some 
rather than dramatic, with the friendly, unassuming | weeks ago. The Gavotte and Variations, and the 
ways of minor lyrical poetry, good of its kind, if | Schersino, arranged for pianoforte, come from 
unafraid to echo thoughts that have been expressed! Chester’s. The effects are too purely orchestral to 
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be successful in a pianoforte solo, but it is interesting 
to see how simply things are done, and how apt was 
the instrumentation that gave them such point. The 
method is to add pert little counterpoints, occasional 
‘wrong’ notes, inverted pedals, and the like: the 
result is sometimes charming, sometimes amusing, 
sometimes merely annoying; never anything very 
considerable. 

Two Valse-Intermezzi, by J. D. Davis, are effectively 
laid out for the instrument in a rather luxuriant and 
thick style ; but there is little distinction in the actual 
music, while the too frequent use of sequential 
passages has its usual deadening effect. The Valses 
will probably be popular, however, if played with 
sufficient é&/at. Maurice Besly’s Waltz, No. 1 of 
Op. 26, two pieces, is much lighter in texture and less 
pretentious in manner; and its tunes are longer in 
flow. It is frankly light music, graceful and effective. 
‘River Gardens,’ the second of the two pieces, is 
more ambitious, and perhaps less successful. But 
it shows similar melodic sense, and the same freedom 
from affectation. These pieces are all published 
singly by Winthrop Rogers. 

The Verlagsanstalt Deutscher Tonkunstler A.G., 
Berlin, sends some interesting modern German 
pianoforte music. Arnold Ebel is represented by 
two sets of Impressionen, Opp. 33 and 34, and an 
earlier Fantasia Espansiva, and there is a big 
Passacaglia in A minor, by Kurt Schubert. There is 
something rather pretentious in the lay-out of some 
of Ebel’s pieces, and here and ‘there simpler, more 


EASY PIANOFORTE MUSIC 


Two books of very easy pieces for beginners will 
be found useful by teachers. ‘In Willow Wood,’ by 
Graham Clarke (Joseph Williams), is a collection 
of very short and easy pieces intended as_ first 
pianoforte lessons. Technically, they are well 
devised, and the lay-out is admirably clear. Edith 
Rowland’s ‘First Tunes on the  Pianoforte’ 
(Joseph Williams) are all founded on well-known 
nursery rhymes. They are well written, and the 
treatment is generally less conventional than is often 
the case in pieces of this class. 

A set of Miniature Sketches under the title ‘ Coral 
Cave,’ by Olive Lloyd (Winthrop Rogers), will 
be found attractive by pupils of elementary grade. 
They are well varied and, technically, should prove 
useful. Rather more difficult is the little Suite of 
five pieces by Edgar Moy entitled ‘Snapshots’ 
Winthrop Rogers). The last of the set is in §-time, 
and would make an admirable study. The treatment 
generally is modern in style. 

From the Oxford University Press come six easy 
little pieces by Martin Shaw, under the general title 
‘In and Out.’ They are issued separately, and are 
capital examples of two-part writing. In each piece 
the themes wind ‘in and out,’ being first played by 
the right hand and then by the left, thus forming 
excellent litt!e studies in part-playing. They range 
in difficulty between Elementary and Lower Division 
standard, J. Stuart Archer’s ‘Short and Easy 
Pianoforte Duets’ (Paxton) are in’ two books. 





attractive moments make it seem that the composer is 
not always unaffected in his manner. 
Op. 21, suffers more than the smaller pieces from 
what looks like the influence of Strauss’s ‘Don Juan,’ 
and in this, as well as the later works, one feels that 
the composer is really a good writer of light music 
who is trying to be profound. In the Op. 34, 
‘Spieldose’ and ‘ Frohlicher Ausklang,’ the two lighter 
numbers, are easily the most satisfactory, for the 
more solemn ‘ Elegischer Gesang’ is rather common- 
place, and savours of affectation. ‘ Morgenlied,’ 
from Op. 33, is attractive, but even here too great a 
strain is put upon material which, though quite good 
is slender. Kurt Schubert’s Passacaglia has some 
strong stuff in it, and might be made effective by a 
pianist who was able to bridge over the rather marked 
gaps which divide the variations, and are apt to cut 
up the movement into sections of eight bars’ length 
The style of pianoforte writing is very heavy, and 
sometimes clumsy, reminiscent in manner of Brahms, 
but with some passages of noisy stuff that signify 
less than Brahms’s heaviness generally does. 

Ernest Walker’s Prelude in E flat, published in the 
Oxford Pianoforte Series by the Oxford University 
Press, is a relief after this somewhat pretentious 
music It says its say very quietly, with unfailing 
musicianship and sincerity; and its chief subject, 
though not striking at a first glance, takes hold in the 
memory, and has a good deal of meaning to yield 
up. From a technical point of view the grading 
‘intermediate’ is probably right, but only a more 
mature musician will be able to reach all that is to be 
got out of this Prelude. 


John Foulds’s ‘Eddies’ is a sort of concert 


study, lightly and effectively written; a useful 
encore piece for pianists with the required 
technique. 


Messrs. Joseph Williams are the publishers of a long 
and difficult Polonaize in B flat, by Ivy Herbert. 
T. A. 


The Fantasia, | 


Book 1 is very simple, with single notes only in each 
|hand. Book 2 is more advanced. The well- 
| written teacher’s part adds to their attractiveness. 
‘Studies in Rhythmic Difficulties,’ by Thomas F. 
| Dunhill (Joseph Williams), deal with such things 
}as syncopation, dotted notes and_ ties, rests, 
miscellaneous six-eight rhythms, groups of two, three, 
and four notes in proximity, and two notes against 
three. Each of these six studies is preceded by 
explanatory notes, and suggested preliminary work 
for overcoming the particular difficulty before the 
study itself is attempted. Mr. Dunhill’s tastefully- 
written music is not easy, and one feels that some, at 
least, of these rhythmic problems would ordinarily be 
taken in hand before reaching the stage that these 
pieces suggest. However, there are only too many 
who, rhythmically, are far from strong long after 
they have passed out of the elementary stage in 
other respects, and for such these studies may be 
cordially recommended. 

Attention may usefully be drawn here to the four 
books of ‘Selected Studies for the Pianoforte’ 
(Paterson’s Publications), selected, edited, and 
fingered, respectively, by Désirée MacEwan, Nancy 
Gilford, Cuthbert Whitemore, and Felix Swinstead. 
They are graded Primary, Elementary, Higher 
Elementary, and Higher Grade. Mr. Whitemore in, 
Book 3, and Miss Gilford in Book 2, both preface 
their sets by an interesting and helpful Foreword ; 
and in all four books suggestions are given at the 
head of each study. Particularly helpful to teachers 
of beginners are the comments of Miss MacEwan in 
Book 1. G. G. 


A NEW EDITION OF BEETHOVEN'S SONATAS 


At first sight there is something piquant in the 
association of Casella with Beethoven. But it must be 
remembered that Casella early distinguished himself 
asa pianist, and is now a no less distinguished teacher. 
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In the edition of Beethoven’s Sonatas (three volumes, | _ the finished interpretation—must be removed without 
and separate numbers) just published by Ricordi, under| the smallest scruple when it is a question of works 
Casella’s editorship, he shows himself praetenap id like the Sonatas of Beethoven. 


thorough, and enterprising, and incidentally reveals an On the various suggestions for modification of the 

enthusiasm for the composer that is good to see sin canine saetll tc ieee Se eae suffice a ¢ 

to-day when so many of our young folk have decided s : ean rN ofel 
A carefu 


- ~ “te recommend this edition very warmly. 
that Beethoven is a back number. The edition | ~ : : ; 2 o . : 
| study of its Preface and foot-notes alone is sufficient 


opens with a lengthy Preface in Italian, French,| >. ; : ° 
ery: _ ‘ is _« ? | to increase or revive one’s old enthusiasm for these 
and English, wherein the text, phrasing, dynamics, | =. - 
! a hye > 47 4’ | works. An Editor who can do that is to be thanked 
touch, the use of the pedal, &c., are fully discussed. | andl Galiouad ‘ 
There are also copious foot-notes in which occur |“ ” H. G. 








many interesting and instructive 
the readings of such authorities as Biilow, Czerny, 
Klindworth, &c. These notes, like the Preface, 
are tri-lingual. 
a good many misspellings and other errors. Most 
of the mistakes are obvious, but there are a few 


comparisons of | 





} STRING SOLOS 


By the way, the English contains | 


| The most important publication of the month is 
the Violin Concerto in G minor, by J. S. Bach, 


that ought to be noted and put right as soon as| arranged for violin and pianoforte solo by J. Bernard 


possible. For example, on p. 29 of vol. 3 (first 
movement of the ‘ Adieu’ Sonata) a foot-note, speaking 


of bar 17 of the A//egro, says ‘The great difficulty of 


this bar does not admit* of any */tardando!” But 
reference to the Italian and French shows that 
for ‘admit’ we should read ‘excuse.’ The point 
is that the player must not allow the difficulty 


to lead to any retarding. On p. 55 of vol. 2 
we read, ‘To harmonize with the first line the 


‘flat’ we should read 
is not a good word 


A ought to be A flat.’ For 
‘natural’; and ‘harmonize’ 
for the original sémmetria, as it has a definitely 
musical meaning. ‘ Agree’ would be better. The 
note on p. 206 breaks off quaintly : *‘ By the suppres- 
sion of the E a fine /ega/o can easily... A very racy 
translation occurs on p, 98, vol. 3, where * Biilow 
formuld, colla sua abituale “verve” despotica e 
polemica’=* Biilow, avec sa “verve” polemique et 
despotique habituelle’ = ‘ Biilow, with his habitual 
despotical and polemical “ ginger.”’ . . Despite 
slips and oddnesses, however, the notes are invari- 


ably illuminating. Casella’s pedalling marks are 
full of interest. Players who make the mistake of 


over-pedalling the early Sonatas should observe the 
care and reserve with which Casella indicates the 
use of that often fatal accessory. On the other 
hand he is daring enough to suggest its continuous 
use during fourteen bars in the first movement of 
the ‘Waldstein,’ on the ground that Beethoven 
probably wanted a muffled, confused, far-off sound— 
noise rather than music-—from which the right hand 
gradually works up to the top of the keyboard, 
heralding the return of the first subject. Casella 
opines that this effect was the origin of ‘the title 
‘Aurora’ sometimes given to this Sonata. Full of 
interest and suggestion is Casella’s fingering. 
Frequently he adds a note to the effect that it is for 
advanced players only, and in the Preface he explains 
that Beethoven presents special difficulties in this way 
because his keyboard writing is bad: 


In Chopin, the mechanism of the keyboard always 
guides the inspiration in accordance with the hand; 
in Beethoven the music disdainfully dictates its super- 
human will to the humble fingers. One has to meet 
such extraordinary demands by abnormal means. 
Hence the necessity of fingering Beethoven sometimes 
in a rather * barbaric’ manner. 

A good practical point is the frequent division of 
awkward passages between the hands. ‘This is done 
to an extent that is probably without precedent. 
But, says Casella, 


Superfluous difficulties—indeed, even perilous for 


Jackson (Oxford University Press). This is an 
attempt to bring back to something like its original 
| form the F minor Concerto for harpsichord which, it 
is said, Bach first conceived for the violin and in the 
key of G. The edition has been carefully prepared, 
and although we feel confident that this Concerto will 
never take the place of the two favourites in A and E, 
it should prove very useful to teachers anxious to 
pave the way for their pupils leading to the two great 
Concertos. If this is not Bach at his best, it is still 
Bach, and consequently the very best school of a 
sound violinistic style. All the essential technical 
features of the other Concertos are to be found here, 
| and also, now and again. a tiny hint or two of their 
|melodic ideas. Thus it provides the very best 
| approach to the Concertos in E and A. 
The very easiest piece of violin music ever written 
js contained in Book 1 of Violin Pieces ‘ starting 
on the open strings,’ by Léon J. Fontaine (Paxton) ; 
and the ‘Chanson Bretonne,’ by C. Chaminade 
Enoch), is well up to the composer’s standard, 
Two Poems for ‘cello and pianoforte—* Rawhit’ 
j}and ‘Nga Patu-Paiarehe,’ by Hugo Anson (Oxford 
University Press)—provide just the kind of astringent 
such music as Chaminade’s needs as a corrective. 
The art of composition appears at times in the 
light of a competition ; the competitors are many and 
|the prizes are few. The first prize means nothing 
|less than tame and wealth; the second, fame only ; 
‘the third, an obscure but comfortable existence. 
| There are also consolation prizes in the shape of an 
odd performance here and there, or publication. 
| René Rabey, composer of two pieces for violin 
jand pianoforte (‘Poéme Tzigane’ and ‘Sérénade 
| Venitienne’), has drawn one of the consolation 
prizes, for his work is published by the famous 
Parisian firm of Durand, but it would be exceedingly 
| difficult to say whether he is likely to be more 
|fortunate in the future. His music is of great 
| simplicity—so great, in fact, as to recall the Age of 
| Innocence. But this is in itself no bar to excellence. 
On the contrary, those who can express their thoughts 
in the simplest terms should reach the public by the 
| quickest way. If we have misgivings it is because 
| the composer’s thoughts never seem to rise above the 
|commonplace. They are the honest, straightforward 
| thoughts of the teacher anxious to provide a little 
‘relaxation for his pupils—not the thoughts of the 
| artist struggling to express an individual conception. 
But perhaps René Rabey means to get into touch 
| with the man in the street, and discuss the higher 
| things only after he has made sure of his support 
}and sympathy. 
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| 
Also from Messrs. Durand comes an arrangement | Three Parts.’ The treatment of strict counterpoint 
by S. Dusckin of the Pastoure/le from Ravel’s|in a few chapters has necessarily been greatly 
‘L’Enfant et les Sortiléges.’ This is admirably done, | condensed. Those who wish to go into the subject 
and must rapidly establish itself in the violinist’s | more fully are referred to the author’s larger study 





repertory. The graceful, whimsical music suits the 
violin to perfection, and at the hands of a gifted 
interpreter should sound very effective. B. V. 





The Musician's Bookshelf 


‘Foundations of Practical Harmony and Counter- 
point,’ by R. O. Morris. 
[Macmillan, 7s. 6¢.] 

The lot of the present-day teacher of harmony and 
counterpoint is by no means an enviable one. In the 
concluding chapter of his new work, Mr. Morris refers 
to the harmonic chaos prevalent to-day, and points 
out as a consequence the obvious impossibility as yet 
of writing a text-book of modern harmony, though 
people are clamouring for it. Meanwhile, however, 
the young student—whose primary concern is with 
sound beginnings—may be assured of safe guidance 
in the admirably sane and practical course of study 
provided in ‘Foundations of Practical Harmony and 
Counterpoint.’ 

The book—except for certain chromatic passing- 
notes, changing notes, &c.—is limited to purely 
diatonic harmony. ‘The chapters on harmony and 
counterpoint are grouped separately for purposes of 
convenience, but suggestions are given for the benefit 
of those who prefer to teach the two subjects con- 
currently. The actual order of harmonic study 
followed is based on the author’s own work as 
professor of harmony and counterpoint at the Roya 
College of Music. This can, of course, be modified 
to some extent at the discretion of the teacher. 
Excellent reasons are given for placing the elementary 
harmonization of melodies very early in the book 
(chap. 3). Figured bass, as a method of teaching 
harmony is, in the author’s view, ‘an utter delusion, 
for which it is impossible to find printable words of 
sufficiently strong condemnation.’ Figured bass, 
however, as a shorthand notation of harmony, is 
often useful, and its general method is accordingly 
explained in an Appendix. An adequate supply of 
exercises is provided, the text being reduced to a 
minimum consistent with reasonable thoroughness. 

In the counterpoint section—under the heading 
‘The Harmonic Aspect’—-Mr. Morris shows why 
the study of real strict counterpoint, ‘quite apart 
from examination purposes and such-like irrelevant 
considerations, is indispensable to any musician who 
aspires to the most elementary comprehension of his 
art.’ As regards the traditional method of teaching 
this subject by the 
‘orders,’ however, he considers that of these 


the last is the only one that is worth considering 
No composer ever actually wrote 
for any length of time in the others: they are of value 
only in so far as they help towards the last. And in 
the experience of the present writer, and of many 
others whom he has consulted on the point, their 
value for this purpose is precisely #7/. 


on its own merits. 


They accordingly receive no further consideration. 
Under the heading ‘Melody and Rhythm,’ the 
writer then proceeds to discuss the so-called ‘ Fifth 
Species,’ in a most fresh and illuminating manner. 
Particularly helpful are the chapters on ‘Combination 
of two parts in fifth species’ and ‘Counterpoint in 


so-called ‘Five Species’ or | 


'on the same subject—-‘Contrapuntal Technique in 


the 16th Century’ (Oxford : Clarendon Press). Most 
readers, however, will agree with the claim that : 
what has been said here is true as far as it goes ; 
if it leaves the student much to learn, at any rate it 
leaves him little or nothing to unlearn. 


Free counterpoint is concisely treated in the last four 
chapters. 
There are frequent timely reminders of the import- 
ance of testing written work at the pianoforte : 
without the aid of the pianoforte the inner ear 
can never possess itself of new and unfamiliar com- 
binations: it is limited to its original stock-in-trade of 
chords. . . . In the more adventurous kinds of 
contrapuntal writing, the student must rely more and 
more on his ear and less and less on rule—everything 
must be put to the test of actual sound. 
There are also occasional warnings that a particular 
working might be unsafe for examination purposes, 
as in the example containing consecutive fifths on 
p. 53, concerning which (examiners, please note!) we 
read that : 
° it must be repeated that many examiners still 
judge these things by the eye, or by convention, rather 
than by the ear. 


A number of misprints have been noted. In 
Ex. 10, on p. 18, two minims require dots. In 
Rule 3, p. 38, for ‘if’ read ‘or.’ In the example 
in D major, p. 67, the use of double bars would be an 
On p. 75, the tenor B in the first example 


advantage. 
Something is wrong in the first 


requires a natural. 
bar of Ex. 9, p. 122. 
Altogether this is a most helpful and stimulating 
book, which will be warmly welcomed by many 
teachers and students. cc 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


[.ention in this list neither implies nor prec ludes 
review in a future issue. | 
‘ Proceedings of the Musical Association.’ Fifty-first 
season, 1924-25. Pp. 119. Leeds: Whitehead & 
Miller, £1 1s. 
‘The Journalist in the Making.’ Pp. 186. News- 
paper World Press, 2s. 60. 


‘Euterpe, or the Future of Art.’ By Lionel R. 
McColvin. Pp. 75. Kegan Paul, 2s. 6d. 

‘The Choir Schools’ Directory, 1925. Pp. 70. 
London: The Choir Schools’ Association, 1s, 

‘Sight-reading and Ear-Training Primer.’ Books 
1 and2. By D. C. Walker. McDougall, Sol-fa, 
3d., Staff, 4d¢., Teachers’ Book, 100d, 


The Pioneer Music Group (hon. organizer, Miss Ethel 
Waddington) announces a series of chamber music concerts 
at The Studio, 16, St. John’s Park Road, Blackheath. 
The opening programme (February 6, at 8.15) will include 
vocal duets by Whittaker and Dvorak, folk-songs, songs by 

| Mozart, Strauss, de Falla, Moussorgsky, Cecil Dudley, 
and Dorothy Gandy ; and pianoforte works by Cecil Dudley. 
Admission free, by cards, to be had on application to the 
secretary, at The Studio, (Stamped addressed envelope, 


| please. ) 
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Occasional Wotes 


The New Year’s Honour List was unusually lavish 
so far as music was concerned. We congratulate 
heartily the four recipients: Dr. A. Herbert Brewer 
receives a knighthood; Sir Hugh Allen is made 
C.V.O.; and the Victorian Order has two new 
members in Mr. W. Barclay Squire and Mr. Sydney H. 
Nicholson. We hope the next list will recognise the 
claims of several composers who have been too long 
overlooked. 


The excellent work now being done in the matter 
of children’s concerts is not confined to London and 
a few of the larger provincial cities. We have 
received the programme of such a concert given by 
the Exeter Chamber Music Club recently, at which 
a thousand elementary school children thoroughly 
enjoyed Beethoven’s String Quartet in G, Op. 18 
(first movement), the Scherzo from Brahms’s F minor 
Pianoforte Quintet, Schumann’s ‘ Papillons,’ and songs 
and duets by Stanford, Vaughan Williams, Armstrong 
Gibbs, Martin Shaw, and Roger Quilter. During the 
interval the youngsters did their part in a group of 
folk-songs. Practically every largish town has its 
group of chamber music enthusiasts; here is a 
capital field for their energies. At present it seems 
to be too readily assumed that such valuable work 


The recent publication in ordinary letterpress of 
an authoritative work on Braille music notation is of 
great importance to the many teachers, friends, 
and relatives of blind musicians. The book in 
question, ‘A Key to Braille Music Notation,’ has 
been issued by the National! Institute for the Blind 
through Messrs. Novello. _ It is a letterpress version 
of the Key published in Braille by the Institute in 
1922. As the Key embodied the results of ten years’ 
work of a representative committee of experts, it may 
be regarded as definitive. The Braille system of 
notation is now so comprehensive that into it may be 
translated any score, from the simplest to the most 
| elaborate, whether in staff, tonic sol-fa, or even plain- 
song notation. This letterpress Key enab‘es the 
sighted reader quickly to make himself conversant 
with the system, thanks to the numerous illustrations, 
the excellent paragraphing, and the copious synopsis 
and index. Mr. H. C. Warri'ow, the Institute’s 
Organist and Musical Director, contributes an 
interesting Preface, and from Sir Landon Ronald 
comes a sympathetic Foreword. Readers who wish to 
know something of the history and development of 
Braille signs as applied to music will find the 
matter fully dealt with in the September (1925) 


|number of the Aeacon, in a long article by Mr. 


Edward Watson, a member of the Committee 
mentioned above. The eacon is published by the 





can be done only where a large professional orchestra 
is available. 
The mention of children’s concerts reminds = 
that in some quarters there is a tendency to overdo | 
the explanatory talk. We recently heard on the} 
wireless a Schubert concert given to an audience of 
children. Here, surely, is a composer who needs the 
minimum of explanation, yet the performance of one 
of his chamber works was prefaced by about fifteen 
minutes of lecture, mainly irrelevant, poor in diction, 
and badly delivered. If the music for such concerts 
is wisely chosen it can almost invariably be depended 
on to speak for itself. If words are necessary, they 
should be few and to the point. It is a fatal blunder 
to give children the impression that good music 
cannot be enjoyed unless it is preceded by a lecture. 





Another questionable feature at some children’s 
concerts is the singing by the audience of the chief 
themes from classical orchestral works, the words 
used being nonsense or jingle. This handicaps a fine 
theme by saddling it with incongruous associations, | 
and it also prevents the children from realising that 
many of the most beautiful things in music are 
independent of words and programme ‘of any kind. 
Nor do we think much is to be said on behalf of the 
exposition of the various orchestral instruments and 
their possibilities. No doubt a little mild amusement 
is easily created by the appearance, sounds, and 
antics of certain members, but the tendency is to lead 
the children to think of details when they would be 
better occupied with the whole. The children’s 
concert movement is big with possibilities, but it will | 
miss its aim, and may even do harm, if the more 
fussy type of ‘musical appreciation’ enthusiast is 
allowed too big a part in its direction. The safest 
place for him is at the door, taking tickets. 





We learn that George Gershwin has been dubbed 
“the American Mozart.’ The ‘future’ of Mozart, so 
often spoken of, is now more assured than ever. 





National Institute for the Blind, Great Portland 
Street, W.1. 

The current issue of ./usic and Letters is even more 
than usually interesting. The prize essay on opera has 
been won by Mr. Dyneley Hussey, with a well-written 
and commonsensible paper on ‘ Nationalism and 
Opera.’ Mr. Plunket Greene writes on Leonard 
Borwick in a delightfully intimate manner. Among 
the other articles we have been specially attracted by 
that of Cecil Gray on Bellini. Here is a composer 
apparently outside the pale. Champions are easily 
found for all sorts of pioneers, ancient and modern, 
andthe more ancient or modern the more numerous 
and warm the champions. But Bellini 


Mr. Gray makes a capital job of his task, though we 
do not suppose he expects anybody to be converted- 
for the fatal obstacle to a revival of Bellini’s operas 
is obvious, though itis merely touched on by Mr. Gray : 

Bellini is at his best when the dramatic situation is 
most intense ; where the dramatic or human interest 
wanes in his operas, the musical interest similarly 
diminishes. Consequently the weakest parts are always 
in those places where a composer like Rossini excels— 
where an opportunity is afforded by the libretto for 
purely musical development unimpeded by dramatic 
exigencies. At such moments he simply writes the first 
thing that enters his head; anything will do. He 
entirely lacks purely musical invention, and it is in this 
dependence upon a dramatic and emotional stimulus 
that both his virtues and his defects reside. 


As it is no longer possible to feel much interest in 
the dramatic and human side of Bellini’s operas an 
audience is thrown back moreand more on the purely 
musical side. Operatic audiences are still the least 
critical of all, so far as music is concerned, but they 
have long since left the stage when ‘anything will do’ 
as a musical background during a flagging of the 
dramatic interest. Hence Bellini’s stockis low beyond 
recovery. But, as Mr. Gray shows, he holds an 
important place in musical history, both for the 
influence he had on the melodic style of far greater 
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men, and also because, but for his early death, he 
would almost certainly have affected profoundly the 
future of Italian opera : 


The manifest imperfections of his operas [says Mr. 
Gray] are the result of his immaturity, not of his 
esthetic principles, which were fundamentally sound 
and in accordance with the unalterable nature and the 
highest traditions of Italian art. The neglect of them 
has led modern Italian music into a morass from which 
it will probably never extricate itself. 


The discussion of the vocal wobble (euphemistically 
known as 7brafo) is being vigorously pursued 
elsewhere than in the columns of this journal. 
Among other daily papers 7he Times has lately 


included many letters on the subject, and one of its | 
excellent Saturday musical articles also dealt with the | 


The various writers all agree in condemning 
there is wide difference of opinion as 


vice. 
it, but 
to its cause. 
poor breath control, nervousness, and affectation ; 


and there is of course similar disagreement as to the | 


cure. We suggest that after all the remedy is a 


simple matter—at all events in the majority of cases. | 
In the most literal of senses, it lies in the hands | 


they have but to withhold 
long as they 
policy of 


of concert audiences : 
applause from the wobblers. So 
continue their traditional soft-hearted 
applauding anything and everything in the shape of 
a vocal performance, so long wiil solo singing in 
general be the most backward department of public 
music-making. 
maintain a frigid and eloquent silence at the close of 


a performance that they know is bad, either in regard | 
A singer who| 


to choice of song or vocal method. 
found herself walking back to the artists’ room in 
silence instead of to the customary accompaniment 
of hand-clapping would soon discover the cause, and 
would never risk a second experience of the kind. 
We say ‘herself,’ because as a rule women are the 
chief offenders.) 


It is significant that most of the correspondence in | 


the daily press has come from wireless listeners, and 
as a result the B.B.C. will no doubt gradually shed 
the culprits. If so, there is irony in the fact that an 


audience hearing a performance thus at second-hand, 
| 


so to speak, has been able to do more in the way of 


practical criticism in a few months than the ordinary | 


concert audience has ever been able to manage. And 
the reason is that the wireless listener hears without 
seeing the performer- 
held to be a fatal defect in broadcasting solo perform- 
ances. We were told that nothing could make up for 
the absence of direct personal expression. The real 
fact is that broadcasting does away with the doping 
influence of the pretty 
fascinating platform manner; only the 
performance is left, and for the first time in the 
history of the art has a chance of being judged 
strictly on its merits. We saw and heard a good 
example of this recently at an amateur operatic 
show, wherein the heroine was a young woman of 
great personal charm but with a _ voice and 
method that were lamentable. So well did 
she take the eye, however, that before she 
had released a dozen thin and trembling phrases 
she had captured the audience, and we heard 
a rapt hearer say, ‘Afasn’¢ she a lovely voice?’ We 


It is variously ascribed to bad training, | 


Let audiences steel themselves, and | 


the very feature that was at first | 


face and frock and the} 
musical | 


longed to turn to the speaker and reply, ‘On the 
contrary, she has a very ugly voice, and if you heard 
|her by wireless you would switch off after a brief 
sample and refuse to waste the current on such a 
travesty of singing.’ Perhaps in the near future, when 
jas a result of wireless concerts all the world and his 
| wife will have learned to //s¢en, they will be competent 
to attend an ordinary concert and concentrate on the 
things that matter. But probably by that time the 
ordinary concert will have been killed by the 


gramophone, wireless, and player-piano. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Several correspondents have written asking our 
views on free scholarship schemes run by private 
| teachers. Judging from such information as is avail- 
|able, we imagine they are very profitable speculations 
Usually a substantial 
|entrance fee is required, and as the applicants 
frequently roll up in large numbers a very little 
knowledge of arithmetic enables us to see that the 
| teacher gets handsomely paid for a year’s ‘ free’ tuition 
of the chosen candidate. No doubt there are genuine 
scholarships of the kind, but we are bound to say that 
| all the evidence we have been able to gather makes us 


{on the part of the teacher. 


| advise readers to scrutinise the teacher’s credentials. 
| We are supported in this view by observing that 
American musical journals have lately contained some 
outspoken denunciations of such scholarships. 


The need of a central club-house and headquarters 
for the musical profession is generally recognised. 
| Such a building will soon be on the way if the 
rank-and-file musician will give prompt support to the 
London Musicians’ Club. Good progress was 
reported by the hon. secretary, Mr. Joseph Ivimey, 
at a Club dinner held recently. The membership 
is now about eight hundred, and when the thousand 
mark is reached the question of building will at once 
be considered. The annual subscription is a mere 
half-guinea, and membership is open to British and 
Dominion members of the profession, the term being 
| used in its widest sense, and including concert-agents, 
musical journalists, music traders, administrators, 
'&c. Sir Edward Elgar is the President, and the 
Committee includes Sir Landon Ronald, Mr, Claude 
Aveling, and Mr. Herbert Hughes. Nomination 
forms and full particulars will be sent on application 
to Mr. Ivimey, at 36, Upper Gloucester Place, N.W.1. 
What a power the profession would be able to exert 
'on behalf of its art if that power were focussed in 
one central organization instead of being spread 
thinly over dozens, as it is now! Why should not 
|music have its equivalent of Burlington House? 
| There are five thousand eligible musicians in London 
|alone; they have but to put their heads and half- 
| guineas together, and things will begin to move. 


Large scale performances of ‘The Messiah’ are 
so frequent in this country, especially at Christmas 
and Easter, that very few can be reported. In 
America they are comparatively rare, if we may 
judge from some yards of press cuttings that have 
reached us concerning a performance at Cincinnati 
during Christmas week. There was an audience of 
three thousand, and as this was the first time the work 
had been heard there in a big public hall for twelve 
|years, it was something of a novelty to a large 
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proportion of those present. Some details of the 
production were sufficiently novel to attract more than 
usual attention to the occasion. 
to be the first American performance in which 
the original instrumentation was used, the only 
departures being new parts for organ and two 
cembali, written by the conductor, Frank van der 
Stucken. Mr. van der Stucken also made 
use of a novel disposition of the chorus, 
dividing it into three bodies: (1) a ‘solo’ chorus of 
thirty professional singers to whom were entrusted 
such florid numbers as ‘His yoke is easy,’ ‘For 
He shall purify,” and the opening of ‘For unto 


us’ (these singers were also used for certain 
quiet sections of the larger choruses, thus 


providing contrast in colour as well as in power 

(2) the main choir of two hundred and_ twenty- 
five; (3) a body of thirty men and three hundred 
and seventy-five children, who sang the angelic 
choruses and certain ///7 passages,such as * Wonderful, 
Counsellor, in ‘For unto us.’ This departure from 
custom seems to have been entirely justified 
by results, the effect of the children’s voices being 
especially striking. ‘The Messiah’ undoubtedly 


suffers in this country from many under-rehearsed | 


and perfunctory performances. Occasional treatment 
of the choral portions on lines similar to those adopted 
by Mr. van der Stucken would probably quicken the 
interest of both singers and audiences, and tend to a 
higher standard, 


We have received the first number of a new 
musical periodical, the .Widland Musician, founded 
by Adrian Boult, and edited by Sydney Grew. In 
addition to dealing with musical happenings in the 
district, the journal will serve as the official organ of 
the Birmingham Orchestra. In the latter capacity it 
will contain annotations of works performed by the 
Orchestra—a capital move, for it is a long-standing 
complaint on the part of audiences that such 
annotations are, as a rule, not available until the 
actual time of the concert, when nobody has time to 
give them more than a hasty glance. In this first 
number of the Adland A/usician no fewer than 
thirteen pages are devoted to such analytical notes. 
The first of a series of articles headed * Musicians’ 
deals with Vaughan Williams (with an excellent 
portrait), and Gustav Holst writes an article entitled 
*My Favourite Tudor Composer’--who happens to 
be Weelkes. The journal is well produced, and Mr. 
Grew’s name is a guarantee as to musico-literary 
quality. (A slp occurs in the date of Brahms’s 


death; it is given as 1897 on p. 11, and 1896 on 
p. 22.) The subscription is 7s. 6d. per annum, post 


free, but single copies by post cost gd@.—a dispropor- 
tionate sum, surely. We hope the Midland musical 
public will give the journal the hearty support that, 
on the form of its No, 1, it will deserve. 


A fund has been opened to provide a memorial 
to the late Herbert Sharpe, who was for over forty 
years a distinguished Professor at the Royal College 
of Music. The memorial will probably take the form 
of an annual prize for pianoforte playing at the R.C.M., 
to be called the Herbert Sharpe Memorial Prize. As 
the Committee are anxious that the tribute shall be 
as representative as possible, they point out that no| 
contribution should be considered too small. The 
hon. treasurer is Mrs, Underwood, Hill Top Cottage, 
Peel Street, Campden Hill, W.8. 


! 


Thus it was claimed | 


| 

|THE GRAMOPHONE AND THE CHORALIST 
By ‘Discus’ 

| Last month I expressed some dissatisfaction 
with the rate of progress in the matter of 
_choral recording, basing my view on a comparison 
of some recent examples with the ‘Messiah’ 
records issued by H.M.V. a year or so ago. As 
I pointed out, the department is one of great 
importance in this country, where choral music is the 
staple fare of an enormous section of the public. 
To many thousands it is the only kind of first-rate 
music for which they have a pronounced taste, and 
this taste is formed in the best of all ways, #.e., by 
practical acquaintance as members of choirs. | 
believe that as soon as this huge choral public can 
count on a steady supply of really good records of 
standard choral works the gramophone will make a 
host of new friends. Fortunately this is the one 
branch of music in which popular taste is good, 
You will find the best of choral works, old and new, 
enjoyed by many people who, so far as songs are 
concerned, are still in the commercial ballad stage, 
and, in regard to pianoforte music, very little beyond 
the ‘ Maiden’s Prayer’ and the ‘Home, sweet home’ 
type of variation. ‘The gramophone is thus able to 
go ahead in choral recording without the slightest 
concession in the matter of musical quality. There 
is, however, one respect in which the choral public 
should be humoured: for a time the recording 
should, I think, run on familiar—even hackneyed 
lines, 

When choral recording has reached the stage when 
good results can be practically guaranteed, the 
gramophone may well take a hand in the competitive 
festival movement. Syllabuses are issued a yood 
many months in advance, and a whole stack of 
those concerned with the spring festivals are ready in 
the autumn. A collation of these would yield a list 
of a few dozen part-songs, glees, madrigals, &c., that 
are to be used in numerous centres. (The way a few 
works crop up at festival after festival during a season 
seems odd until one remembers that many selection 
committees base their choice on that of certain 
prominent meetings. As two or three of these 
works could be reproduced on one side of a 
12-in. disc, it would be very easy to issue a 
really representative set of test-pieces on a half- 
dozen records. If the pieces were chosen with due 
regard to their attractive qualities, the records would 
appeal to many besides those directly interested in the 
festival movement. ‘There need be no fear of such 
a step leading to stereotyped performance, Choirs 
vary so widely in material and training that different 
readings are inevitable. For example, in contests 
organized by the G.F.S., Y.M.C.A., and similar 
bodies, I have often heard in one day as many as 
four choirs conducted by the same trainer, and have 
been astonished at the wide differences, not only in 
technique (where such inequality is to be expected), 
but also in interpretation. Moreover, conductors as 
a body rightly like to hold and express their own 
views as to expression. The chief value of the 
records would be in such’ fundamentals as 
choice of pace (a very frequent stumbling-block, 
especially in madrigals and old music generally), 
blend, grading of power, management of 
pauses, rallentandos, &c. 1 am sure that choral 
trainers in small centres especially would welcome 
the aid of the gramophone in this way. The choir 
chosen to make the records should be about thirty 
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a | 


strong, picked from some non-competitive body that | effort. This Bax record, then, is a magnificent partial 


specialises in the smaller choral forms. Such choirs | 
as the Glasgow Orpheus, the Newcastle Bach, | 
and the Oriana come to mind at once. Here is an) 
enterprise that, with due forethought, could be made | 
both educative and popular. 

The above remarks are due to the immense 
improvement in choral recording shown in some 
records just received. The Columbia Company send 
one of the Sheffield Choir, conducted by Dr. Coward, 
singing a couple of ‘ Messiah’ choruses—* Hallelujah’ 
and ‘Worthy is the Lamb’; and from H.M.V. come 
records of the Leeds Festival Choir in Bax’s ‘ Mater | 
ora Filium’ and Purcell’s * Soul of the World,’ 
conducted by Mr. Albert Coates. The main point | 
about both efforts is that the effect is really that of a 
large choir. Hitherto the gramophone has been able 
to deal successfully with no more than a kind of 
semi-chorus ; a big choral force has usually come out 
not only on the foggy side, but sometimes actually less 
powerful in effect than a group of soloists such as the 
English Singers. The new records of the Sheffield | 
Choir are exceptionally sonorous, the parts are all 
clearly defined, and the words distinct. I don’t know | 
how far the recording is responsible for a slight 
flattening at times (usually in the soprano top notes) ; | 
and one hesitates to ascribe to the singers some 
occasional harshness of tone. But when all is said as 
to a few obvious blemishes, the records remain | 
genuinely thrilling, and a hopeful augury for future 
triumphs, In the matter of interpretation, however, 
some of us will regret that Dr. Coward sees fit to 
slacken the time at the soft passage, ‘ The kingdom of 
our God,’ quickening up very markedly at the loud 
phrase that follows. This is the kind of cheap effect 
the inexperienced choir-trainer is all out for, acting 
on the widespread delusion that soft=slow and 
loud = quick. Choral adjudicators spend a_ large 
part of their time trying to convince performers 
of all kinds that a decrease of power does not 
necessarily imply a slackening of fempo, and one 
is sorry to find so famous a choral conductor as 
Dr. Coward lending his great weight to an 
interpretative heresy. All the contrast the music 
and text require in this case is got by the reduction 
of power. (I have just looked up the point in the 
Doctor’s fine book, ‘Choral Technique and Inter- 
pretation,’ and find the ra/lentando recommended 
there, so no doubt the effect is long since stereotyped 
in the area where Dr. Coward’s influence is great. 
So much the worse ! ) 

The H.M.V. records of the Leeds Festival Choir 
are in some respects even more remarkable. True, 
the success achieved in clearness of texture is less, 
but the appalling difficulty and complexity of the Bax 
work makes a comparative failure in this respect 
inevitable. Another factor is the great resonance of 
the church in which the recording took place. It 
lends extraordinary vividness to some of the broader 
climaxes ; but the echo is against clearness at other 
times. It is impossible to say how far the actual 
performance is adequate. Without a copy of the) 
score, or great familiarity with the work, one misses | 
many details. Still, as in the case of the ‘ Messiah’ 
record discussed above, the result is both impressive | 
and exciting. The vocal tone is almost uniformly 
good—far better than that of the Sheffield 
Choir record. <A special bouquet should go to) 
the few picked sopranos for their achievements in 
the matter of taking and sustaining some dizzily high 
notes, which come through without a flaw or sense of | 


| this instrument. 


success. I hope, however, that H.M.V. will for a 
time confine its big choir recording to works of a 
broad, straightforward character. I have my doubts 
about that church too, A building with less echo 


| should be tried. Eventually, no doubt, the various 


problems of choral-recording will be solved, so that a 
specially-designed recording chamber caa be built. 

The Purcell chorus, being comparatively simp!e, 
comes off better than the Bax, but the organ (which 
sounds as if its only manual stops were a few rather 
milk-and-watery flutes) appears to be responsible for 
some Out-of-tune effects : a queer kind of undertone 
is heard hanging round the vocal bass. Evidently the 
pedals set up some acoustic phenomena. More 
trouble for the research department ! 

[Mention of the organ leads one to express a hope 
that something will soon be done in the recording of 
A record of some Christmas hymns 
played on an organ came from H.M.Y. last month 
too late for review. They were sent out and hailed 
with a flourish of trumpets, but I confess they left me 
depressed. The reproduction of the organ tone showed 
an advance, it is true, but the p'aying of the hymns 
was so unrhythmical, and the connecting interludes 
so sugary and so much like the kind of extemporisa- 
tion that musical church-goers already groan under, 
that I, for one, could not take the record seriously. 
The need is for fine playing of real organ music, not 
a string of hymn-tunes in bad time linked up with 
trembling inanities. I recently heard some Polydor 


'organ records of Bach that showed promise, the only 


serious defect being a want of sonority in the bass. 
At present the organ pedal eludes the recorder, just 
as the string bass in chamber music did until 
recently. But it will be captured eventually, though 
probably not until an organ specially suitable for 
recording purposes is designed. When that happens 
there will be yet another large and profitable field for 
the gramophone. | 

P.S.—Since the above was set up there has arrived 
what is in some respects the most surprising record of 
al!—that of the Royal Choral Society in ‘ Lift up your 
heads’ and ‘Worthy is the Lamb’ (H.M.V.). It 
was made at an actual performance of ‘The Messiah’ 
on January 2, and is extraordinarily successful. The 
tone is always musical ; the balance between orchestra 
and choir is perfect ; the orchestra itself comes 
through brilliantly at times, especially the trumpets 
and drums; and there are one or two impressive 
bursts of real organ tone. 

One hesitates to criticise the performance, for 
reasons given above, but it is difficult to avoid 
an impression that the attack and definition might 
have been a good deal better. (And ‘ Lift up your 
heads’ is surely taken too fast. There is no time 
for due breadth, and often the effect is that of mere 
hustle.) Not the least impressive point about the record 
is the uncanny fidelity with which the atmosphere of the 
Albert Hall is reproduced. It is not merely a question 
of echo; one gets rather a sense of space. It may 
perhaps be apparent only to those who are familiar 
with the Hall. Be that as it may, and in spite of the 
apparent defects in performance, it is difficult to hear 
this record unmoved. The success of the experiment 


‘is likely to lead to far-reaching results. We may 


now expect fine records of actual concert performance 


lof big choral works, and obviously such records 


are likely to be better than those made in studios 
or churches by choirs singing under unfamiliar 
conditions. There is an air of reality about an actual 
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public performance, especially of choral and orchestral 
music, that is not without its psychological effect on 
those to whom it ts 
gramophone. 


Gramophone Wotes 


COLUMBIA 


What the label calls ‘Suite No. 6, Bach,’ is a 
set of six movements chosen from widely different 
parts of Bach’s output and orchestrated by Sir 


Henry Wood, and p!ayed by the Queen’s Hall Orchestra | 


under his direction. Itis a pity that in cases of this kind 
no guidance is given on the label or in the list as to 
the source of the movements. For the benefit of the 
uninitiated here are the particulars: (@) The C sharp 
major Prelude from Book 1 of the ‘48’; (4) the 
Lament from the ‘Capriccio on the Departure of a 
dearly-loved Brother’; (c) the Scherzo from the 
A minor Partita ; (¢@) the Gavotte and Musette from 


the ‘English’ Suite in D minor; (e) the B flat 
minor Prelude from Book 2 of the ‘48’ (here 


labelled ‘Andante Mistico’); (/) the instrumental 
introduction to the Cantata ‘Wir danken dir, Gott.’ 
Inevitably there is loss as well as gain in arrange- 
ments of this sort—e,g., the C sharp major Prelude is 
pure keyboard music, and its combination of grace, 
delicacy, and incisiveness can be got through no other 
medium. The Lament is a youthful work, but in its 
expressive treatment of a short ground bass already 
gives us a glimpse of the composer of the mighty 
Passacaglia and Chaconne. The Scherzo from the 
Partita comes off well, being given mainly to the 


transmitted by wireless or 


A capital military band record is that of the 
Grenadier Guards in Winter’s medley of march tunes 
* Martial Moments’ (9065). 

Of the Cherniavsky Trio’s arrangement and 
performance of the ‘Peer Gynt’ Suite little that 
is good can be said. The violinist takes too 
many liberties with the time in ‘Morning’— 
indeed, the little ornamental passages are unrecog- 
nisable. Even worse is the treatment of ‘Ase’s 
Death’ ; for some reason best known to themselves 
(or probably not known at all) the final section that 
| begins with the descending phrase of three semitones 
is played at about double the pace of the remainder, 
|‘In the Hall of the Mountain King,’ transcribed for 





| violin, violoncello, and pianoforte, reminds one of the 
| famous arrangement of the ‘Hallelujah Chorus’ for 
|two flutes. The three brothers do their strenuous 
| best, but (3735-6). 
| Those fine singers, the Kedroff Quartet, are heard 
|in ‘Church Bells of Novgorod’ and an excerpt from 
|*A Life for the Czar’—less interesting material than 
is usual with them. Bells are imitated in the first, 
| but the frequent use of the word ‘ Bom’ hardly meets 
| the case (D1530). 
| Vocal records are of Stracciari in a couple of songs 
| from Verdi’s ‘Otello’ (X 332); William Heseltine in 
| di Capua’s ‘O Sole mio’ and Toselli’s ‘Come back’ 
(3831); Arthur Jordan in Schubert’s ‘ Who is 
Sylvia?’ and Holbrooke’s ‘Come not when I am 
dead’ ; (he makes good use of the fine opportunities 
presented by the latter) (3832); and J. Dale Smith in 
‘Since first I saw your face’ and Keel’s ‘Helen of 
Kirkconnell’ ; (a fine manly voice, but why are all our 
singers so woebegone in singing this simple old ditty 


of Ford’s ?) (3833). 





wood-wind. The Gavotte and Musette are too 
slow, I think, and the style rather lumbering. The | 


‘Andante Mistico’ is one of the finest of the ‘48’ 
Preludes. It is effective in this version, but hardly | 
sO expressive as a good pianist would make it. The) 
Finale is a wonderful example of Bach’s power of 
making much out of little. From a slight thematic 
germ he spins out a splendidly jubilant movement 
that never flags. This introduction was an expansion | 
by Bach of a movement from the Violin Sonata in | 
E, and it is of interest to note that the Cantata to| 
which it belongs was composed for a ‘ Rathswal,’ or | 
election of councillor—not a very inspiring occasion, 
one would think, yet it led to one of Bach’s finest 
cantatas (L1684-5*). 

Beethoven’s early Concerto in C minor, with 
William Murdoch as soloist and Sir Hamilton Harty | 
conducting, suffers from too dead a level of power 
it comes out m/f practically all through. As the music | 
itself is not Beethoven at his best, it can ill afford the | 
loss of interest that results. The playing all round | 
is capital, the pianoforte tone being clear (L1686-9). | 

Far more successful in the matter of variety is | 
the Brahms Quartet in A minor, played by the Léner | 
party. 
every way, and the music, as is usual with Brahms, | 
gains on fuller acquaintance. This is where the 
gramophone scores. One may wait many 
for an opportunity to hear the Quartet in a concert | 
room, and perhaps not live long enough for the} 
repeated hearings that such music needs. Here you| 
may sit and turn it on till you know it inside out | 
(L1691-4). 








BUTS CTE 


* A reader tells me that these notes would be more helpful if they | 


This fine work has full justice done to it in| gfe 


H.M.V. 


Apart from the Choral records noticed elsewhere, 
this month’s list contains little of note. True, there 
is a Suggia record—a Boccherini Sonata—but the 
music is not of red-hot interest (DB 856). 

Far more exciting, and legitimately so, is the record 
of Renée Chemet playing Saint-Saéns’s Introduction 
and Rondo Capriccioso, accompanied by Harold 
Craxton. This is fiddling of the most brilliant and 
finished kind, and one forgets the superficiality of the 
music in admiration of the composer’s unerring eye 


for effect, and the player’s realisation of it 
(DB 887). 

Elena Gerhardt is recorded in Brahms’s ‘Von 
ewiger Liebe’ and ‘Immer leiser wird mein 


Schlummer.’ She sings with moving effect, especially 
in the latter, but there is a good deal of forced and 
unsteady tone in ‘ Von ewiger Liebe’ (DB 848). 

A duet by Galli-Curci and Tita Schipa ought to be 
a brilliant success, but in the record of their singing 


| of two extracts from ‘Traviata,’ the palm goes to the 


lady in a very unequal bit of work, Schipa committing 
(or being made to appear to commit) some very 
mentary vocal faults. And the music! If you want 


an awful example of the orchestra treated as a big 
guitar, with an almost unbroken series of bass thumps 
months | followed by tum-tum, get this record. What a waste 
of material ! 
again till it is cast out by the ruthless hand of the 


As I lay it aside, never to be taken up 


spring - cleaner, I remember that Mr. Compton 
Mackenzie declares that he is ready to defend 


|* Traviata’ against all comers, and I find myself 
wondering what even that eloquent pleader can say 


gave the catalogue number of the records instead of the size. ;on behalf of No. DA 711. 
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Eva Scotney sings a couple of poor but probably | 
popular songs: Taubert’s ‘The bird in the wood’ and 
Ponce’s ‘ Little Star’ (E 406). | 

Another feeble bird song is delivered by Mavis | 
Bennett—Bishop’s ‘Lo, here the gentle lark.’ In} 
this competition between a flute and a soprano voice | 
the former, as usual, comes off with the honours, | 
though the soprano gets the glory. The flautist is| 
always dead in tune and clear-cut in 





the florid 
passages, whereas the singer is so only at times. It 
is risky work competing with a flute on ground so 
peculiarly its own, Yet these coloraturas will do it, 
and presumably many people enjoy the unequal 
combat—and fail to see which is the more bird-like 
of the two performers. Miss Bennett is _ better 
employed on the other side with Solveig’s Song 
(C 1229). 

A good second to ‘The Beggar’s Opera’ records 
are those of the Hammersmith Lyric success ‘ Lionel 
and Clarissa. The tunes are generally excellent, 
and Alfred Reynolds’s treatment of them has the right 
deft and musicianly touch. The singing, however, is 
a good way below that of Gay’s opera, and the diction 
is poor. But the records are enjoyable as mere 
tuneful music (D1048-50). 

A selection from the Sullivan-German opera ‘The 
Emerald Isle,’ played by the Coldstream Guards 
Band, is well recorded (C1224). 


VOCALION 


Last month we had some new Vaughan Williams | 


in the ‘Old King Cole’ Suite. This month comes 
one of his first works, the ‘Wasps’ Overture, written 
about twenty years ago. It shows the composer 
a'ready the captive of folk-song, but happily not yet 
obsessed with Hucbaldism. The capital little work, 
p'ayed by the Aolian Orchestra under the composer, 
makes a very attractive record (A 0249). 


pit! cosa son’ from ‘ Figaro’ and the Waltz Song from 
‘Romeo and Juliet,’ without, however, showing that 
ease of execution without which such music is of 
little account (A 0251). 


I do not often mention dance music in this column, 
but an exception is made in favour of a fox-trot, ‘ The 
Kinky Kids’ Parade,’ played by Ben Selvin and his 
orchestra. It contains some excellent side-drumming 
and brilliant xylophone playing. I have heard many 
a performance of better music that pleased me far 
less, and the children, as in the case of a successful 
curative syrup, ask for more (X 9706). 


The Secretary of the S.E London Recorded 
Music Society tells me that my note last month 
brought inquiries from all parts. He asks me to say 
that the Lending Library is available only to members 
who attend personally. He adds that it is merely 
one of the branches of the Society’s activities, the 
most important being the monthly lectures with 
gramophone illustration. 





Music in the Foreign Press 





ERNEST CHAUSSON AND HIS CIRCLE 


The December Revue Wusicale is a special Chausson 
number, containing articles by Du Bos, Samazeuilh, 
Maurice Boucher, Arthur Hoerée, J. Gaillard, and 
excerpts from Chausson’s correspondence with d’Indy, 
Debussy, Duparc, Ysaye, and others. 


Debussy’s letters are particularly interesting con- 
sidering the scarcity of letters from him that so far 
are known. They date from 1893-—the period 
when he had completed the * Prélude 4 l’Aprés-midi 





Of all the records of Lionel Tertis and his viola | 
have heard none so immediately beguiling as the 
latest—Rebikov’s ‘Dreams,’ arranged by Tertis, and 
his own ‘Sunset.’ Rarely do we get so much melting 
sweetness to the square inch (X 9696). 

Other string records are of Phyllis Allan playing 
Easthope Martin’s violin solos ‘From the Rialto’ and 
‘Morning Song’ (K 05209); and ‘cellist Howard 
Bliss in Goltermann’s Berceuse and Gillet’s Madrigal 
(X 9695). 

The best of the vocal records are 
Stevens in Vaughan Williams’s ‘The Vagabond’ and 
* The Roadside Fire’ (X 9693) ; and Roy Henderson 
in a long extract from Verdi’s ‘Falstaff. This 
is something of a ‘stunt, as Mr. Henderson 
represents three characters — Falstaff, Ford, and 
Ford in his assumed character 
a very skilful bit of vocal characterisation, but 
the hearer is apt to be more interested in this than in 
anything else, which is a pity. On the whole, then, 


the ‘stunt’ is a mistake, and does little more than | 


tell us what we knew before about Mr. Henderson’s 
undoubted vocal and operatic endowments. But the 
records will be prized, above all, for the sample they 
give us of the delightful music of a_ neglected 
masterpiece (K 05205-6). 

Armand Tokatyan sings ‘Amor ti vieta di non 
amar’ from Giordano’s ‘Fedora,’ and the Siciliana 
from ‘Cavalleria Rusticana, very expressively 
(B 3121); and Luella Paikin is recorded in ‘Non so 


of Horace | 


of Brook. It is| 


dun Faune’ and started composing ‘Pelléas et 
| Mélisande.’ 


Henri. de Regnier was speaking of certain French 
words which, through moving in bad society, had 
fallen from their high estate. It occurred to me 
| that the same might be said of cer.ain chords whose 
| sonority had become hackneyed thanks to the 
| music written in view of the export trade. ‘ 

Indeed, music ought to be a hermetic science, kept 
| secure in texts so long and so difficult to interpret, as 
| to discourage the herd of the people who go using 
} music im as free and easy a way as a pocket-handkerchief 
| 
i 


is used. September 6, 1893. 
| When I told you thata scene of * Pelléas et Mélisande’ 
was ready, I was exulting too soon. After a sleepless 
| night, I was compelled to realise that I had not hit the 
| mark. What I wrote resembles a duet by Mr. So-and- 
So, by anyone vou please ; and especially the ghost of 
M. Klingsor (a/éas R. Wagner) was peeping round the 
corner of a bar. So I tore the whole thing up, and 
started afresh in quest of a more individual »odus 
operandi, 
Pelléas and Mélisande, and sought to discover music 
behind all the veils under which she hides even from 
her most devoted wooers, The result is something that 
perhaps will please you—whether it may please others, 
| I don’t care. I used (quite spontaneously) a resource 
| which is, I believe, uncommon ; silence (please do not 
laugh !) as a means of expression and possibly the only 
| 

| 


I strove to become as thoroughly as possible 


real way of bringing out the emotion of a given 
sentence. Wagner has resorted to this method, but, I 
think, in a purely dramatic spirit. 


October 2, 1803. 
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| 
I went to Brussels ; Ysaye welcomed me with yells of FRANCK’S PIANOFORTE MUSIC 
I rae Five semana 5 jeg cena 9 a: ppt ne The November Revue Musicale contains the first 
ay Ss 40 e 3 . . ‘ > : aha : - ce > ® =) 
et Mélisande ’—I was as hoarse as if I had been crying instalment of Sapo — (César Franck . 
pianoforte music, by Alfred Cortét. It will be 


newspapers on the boulevard. ‘Pelléas’ had the : ; . 
honour of touching the heart of certain young ladies— |continued in the January number, the special 


English, I understand—and Ysaye grew frantic over it. |Chausson number mentioned above coming in 
I spent a day with Maeterlinck at Ghent. At first he | between. 


behaved like a maiden to whom a likely suitor is Bi OP ate ee ee a RS 
being introduced. Then he thawed and became a Se pga oe Ce 
MUSIC 


delightful. He gave me a free hand as regards cuts in : ee. ae 7 P : 
‘Pelléas.’. . . He sayshe is incapable of understanding In the November Zertschrift fiir Musik, Jon Leifs 
music ; he confronts a Beethoven Symphony very much | Calls for more sober methods than are usual in the 
as a blind man might confront a display of paintings. | interpretation of classical masterpieces : 


(Date not given.) , 


As a case in point, the first movement of the * Eroica 
. . : is selected. Beethoven prescribed the ¢emfo thus : 
For a few days, I felt really pained by what you said 
to me concerning my String (Quariet. I felt that what 
this work of mine had done was to make you fonder of 
certain things, when I hoped that it might make you 
forget those very things. Well, I shall write another, 
which will be for you, really for you, and I shall try to 
achieve greater nobility in my form. I wish I had | 
enough influence on you to give you a good wigging, 
and tell you that you are wrong as regards yourself. 
You exercise so great a pressure on your own ideas, 
that the poor things no longer dare show themselves to 
you, fearing lest their raiment might strike you as 
unsuitable. You do not relax and yield, you do not 
seem to allow a free hand to the mysterious promptings — | ; 
which lead us to find the true expression Of a feeling Players Piano Wotes 
when industrious study and heart searchings will for 
sure merely weaken it. I feel so certain that you are 
endowed with all the needful power of expression that 
I grieve to see you waste your vitality in useless | 
struggles. We must realise that as compared with art, Duo-Art.—1 have not had to wait long for the 
all of us are absolutely nothing ; we are just instruments completed joy of Schumann’s ‘ Etudes Symphoniques.’ 
of a destiny, and so it behoves us to allow this destiny “- “ ‘ rar nee: ps Ty, On , 
to be fulfilled. , he second roll, containing Nos. 8-13, is issued this 
|month (6868), and is, I think, finer than the first. 
Perhaps this is because it includes the triumphant 
Finale, in which many sforsando effects, rarely 
|satisfactory on the reproducing piano, are well 
In the Warsaw .Wusyéa (December), Andréi| brought out. As a whole, the dynamic variation 
Rimsky-Korsakov writes : between the different sections is well contrasted, 
although the tone occasionally errs on the heavy side 
Borodin’s first Symphony (published in pianoforte duet notably, It seems to me, In Variation No. 10. Both 
form only) and the revised version (the first and only | rolls are full of interest to all types of music-lover, 
version published in full score form) are the work of — | and I cordially recommend them far and wide. They 
Borodin himself; and Mr. Calvocoressi’s supposition | cost 24s., but are indeed solid joy and _ lasting 
that Rimsky-Korsakov and Glazounov are responsible | treasure. 
for them is altogether unfounded. At the time of writing I have only the second and 
[Norre.—Andréi Rimsky-Korsakov has prepared | third movements of Beethoven’s Sonata in E flat, 
for publication a fuller article on this point, of which | Op. 81 (6909). The complete work is played by 
Guiomar Novaes, and, judging by this, she provides 


* dilegro con brie, 7a, =60,’ which implies a_ brisk, 
lively character. To-day one often hears this move- 
| ment taken far slower, with many changes in ¢empo, 
| but without the pace prescribed by Beethoven ever 
| being reached. Among other liberties taken should be 
mentioned the exaggeration of nwances indicated by 
| the composer, and even the introduction of nuances 
| where none are prescribed by him, or the overlooking 
| of nuances which he does prescribe. 

| M.-D. CALVOCOREsSI. 
| 

| 





By WILLIAM DELASAIRE 
| — 
XOLIAN 


(Date not given.) 


THE REVISION OF BORODIN’S FIRST SYMPHONY 


The differences between the original version of 


he has kindly communicated the text to me. I shall | 


refer to it as soon as it appears.—M.-D. C.] jan admirable performance thereof. Under the title 
|of ‘L’adieu, Vabsence, et le retour,’ it is, I suppose, 
OLD HUNGARIAN MUSIC one of the best known of the later Beethoven works, 


In the December Zeitschrift fiir Musikwissenschaft | and is an important addition to the Duo-Art library. | 
appears the second instalment of Benedict Szabolesi’s | Friedman plays the Schubert-Liszt *Erl-King 
most useful studies in old Hungarian music. This (6407) with great power and verve. The bergen 
article is devoted to Hymns and Psalms of the 17th | dramatic intensity is evoked from the music, and the 
and 18th centuries. : lyrical section is played in a way that impresses me 
anew with its beauty. <A very fine roll indeed. 
RICHARD STRAUSS’S CADENCES Salon music is represented by Moszkowski’s 
‘En Automne,’ Op. 36, No. 4 (6174), brilliantly played 
by Hans Ebell; it reveals the composer in his most 
characteristic mood. And there is yet another 
|tribute to the wind (‘whispering,’ this time) in 
A SCHUBERT NUMBER | ~ Mazurka Caprice,’ by Wollenhaupt (6914). It is full 
| ‘ — j ac » © 

The December issue of the JJoderne Welt (Vienna a Oe feck, Gas ng a" ae ee 
r* ee to Schubert. - contains articles by a| Hand-played.—Brahms’s Rhapsody in B minor, 
dozen authors, among whom are Richard Benz, | pe “i a ; ears 
Furtwingler, and Romain Rolland, four short un- | Sa rR das bea clahadie Hig” ie 
published works by Schubert, and many illustrations. | “(Continued on p. 149.) 


In the same issue is an essay by Roland Tenschert | 
in which the various kinds of cadences used by 
Strauss are very thoroughly studied. 

St very tl ghly studied 
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(Continued from p. 144.) 


Parts of his 


interpretation do not appeal to 


brings out the rhythmic urge unmistakably, thereby|me personally, but it is an unusually fine roll, 


helping the player-pianist over the difficulties of the| full of 


the greatest interest: not much imagi- 


cross-rhythms, or at least plainly indicating them./nation is needed to visualise the master himself 
The lovely lyrical section is extraordinarily well|at the keyboard. Two rolls illustrating very well a 
played, with touches of rudato here and there which| point which sometimes eludes reproducing pianos 
fit into the picture perfectly. The work unquestion- | —crisp, delicate accent—are the Schubert ‘ Moment 
ably displays the composer at the height of his| Musical,’ Op. 94, No. 3 (T52101), most delightfully 


powers. All 
‘conversion’ purposes. 


Chopin’s Mazurka in A minor, Op. 17, No. 4,| Zadora. 


Brahms lovers should keep it for} played by Alfred Griinfeld; and Debussy’s first 
‘Arabesque,’ in E (T51802), played by Michael 


Both are distinguished—as, indeed, are 


played by Paderewski (A853), I commented upon/|all these rolls—by a constantly varying dynamic 


when issued as a Duo-Art roll. 


creative and interpretative. 
A selection from Leoncavallo’s ‘I 


I am here reminded, | line. 
however, of its quiet, introspective beauty, both|Chopin’s Etude in E, Op. to, 


For a single melody phrased in this way, 
No. 3 (T50084), 


provides an excellent example. The accompaniment 


Pagliacci’ | is beautifully subdued, yet not monotonously so, and 


(A855) in the capable hands of Robert Armbruster | the tune sings out in a way that would surely have 


should deservedly enjoy a ready sale. 


played. 
Ordinary.—Strauss (the great one) gives us a beauti- 
fully wrought fragment in ‘Traumerei, Op. 9, No. 4 


The ever- | pleased Chopin himself. 
popular themes are well chosen and excellently | by Sofie Menter—is most refined. 


The whole performance— 
I was also struck 
by the fine tonal variation on a larger scale in 
MacDowell’s ‘Waldesfreide,’ No. 5 of the ‘New 
England Idylls’ (T58399). The climax is built up in 


(T24664), which makes an excellent companion to|a wonderfully controlled crescendo, which covers by 


the /ntermezzo from the same Opus, already issued 
in roll form. The hall-mark of the musician is 


subtle degrees almost the entire range of the piano- 
forte. It isan admirable piece of programme music, 


apparent in every bar, and it calls for greater skill on | and the rendering on the ‘ Tri-phonola’ leaves nothing 


the part of the performer than hundreds of larger 
and more pretentious works—emphatically it does 
not play itself. 

Two other charming little pieces of a light, delicate 
character are Purcell’s Minuet in G, arranged by 
Herbert Fryer (T24666), and Quilter’s ‘Fairy 
Frolic,’ from ‘Where the Rainbow Ends’ (T24663). 
Both call for neat accentual pedalling and careful 
control. The Purcell is especially charming 

Songs.—None is specially distinguished this month, 
but the best are: ‘Mary’ (26584); ‘Old Barty’ 
(26483) ; and ‘ Ships that pass in the night’ (26591). 
They are no more than ballads, of course, but are 
quite inoffensive. 


HUPFELD 


Tri-phonola.—I recently had the pleasure of an 
extended hearing of the ‘Tri-phonola,’a reproducing 
instrument manufactured by Messrs. Hupfeld. Its 
name scarcely does it justice, as it serves a four-fold 
purpose. It may be used as an ordinary pianoforte 
(a very fine ‘Rénisch’ in this case); as an ordinary 
player-piano, combining all the distinctive ‘ Hupfeld’ | 
features; as a player-piano with electric motive | 
power, but with personal control ; and, lastly, as an 
electrically-operated reproducing piano. It was 
with this last function that I was most concerned, 
and my considered opinion is that it is one of the 
finest reproducing actions I have ever experienced. 


to be desired. Dirk Schafer gives us an original 
little Etude in E (T51906), played by Wijsman, and 
Griinfeld’s ‘ Romance,’ Op. 45, No. 1 (153733), has its 
charming melody happily treated by the composer. 
Among light pieces these last two deserve special 
commendation. 

Animatic.—(Hand-played.) The best this month 
are among the smaller numbers—two of Grieg’s 
‘Lyrical Pieces’ : ‘ Album-Leaf,’ Op. 47, No. 2 (55291), 
and Scherzo, Op. 54, No. 5 (55294), both played by 
Sverre Jordan. They are what Mr. Scholes would 
call ‘good simple music,’ and as such have a universal 
appeal. The playing is an object-lesson in the 
merits of the hand-played roll. A similar sort of 
piece is Palmgren’s ‘Slumber-Song’ (Old Finnish 
Lullaby) (59632) ; also Tri-phonola (T 59632), played 
by Hans Klinger. The harmony has a Wagnerian 
flavour, and a pleasant monotony is induced by a 
tonic pedal in every bar. 

Backhaus plays Carl Reinecke’s Concerto in F sharp 
(§5580/2) brilliantly, but I am afraid it is a work 
more academic than inspired. What inspiration 
it has comes pretty plainly from Mendelssohn— 
it is pleasantly flowing, melodious, and well con- 
structed. But in any case I have no love for 
concertos on the player piano—so frequently one 
cannot hear the music for the notes. 

The other two rolls I find not very interesting— 
Six Variations in G, by Beethoven (52700), and 


Both in theory and practice it is superlatively good, | Tchaikovsky’s Nocturne, Op. 10, No. 1 (57551), 
and its performances at all times supremely refined, | Obviously an immature work, 


It is designed and made with characteristic attention 





to detail, and until some absolutely new principle is | - 


introduced I cannot conceive of anything finer on | 
the present lines. 

Among so much that is beautiful I find it difficult 
to make a choice, but the following rolls are certainly 
worth noting : ‘ Paganini Etude,’ No. 6, in A minor, 
played most wonderfully by Busoni (T52175). The 
theme of this, of course, is the one made famous by 
Brahms, but Liszt certainly seems to have had a 


good go at it, if I may be pardoned the vulgarism. | the outskirts of London. 


The Borough of Kingston keeps up the reputation that 


it has made (chiefly owing to the energies of Mr. Leslie 


Regan! as a centre of musical affairs. On January 5 the 


Kingston, Surbiton, and District Musical Society, conducted 
by Mr. Regan, gave a performance of ‘The Kingdom’ 
that far outdid the standard expected of local resources on 


Solo parts were sung by Miss 


The power and attack of the Fima/eare thrilling. The | Ida Cooper, Miss Millicent Russell, Mr. Ben Morgan, and 


same pianist provides a distinctive performance| Mr. John Andrews. 
(T 50081). | Surbiton. 





of the Chopin G _ minor Ballade 


The performance took place at 
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Wireless Wotes 


By ‘ ARIEL’ 


Undoubtedly one of the greatest wireless successes 
of recent months has been the broadcasting of 
Sir Harry Lauder. It provided a convincing answer 
to those who hold that an artist cannot fully express 
his personality by means of radio. I have heard 
Lauder at first-hand, and his performance by wireless 
gave me no less pleasure than that on the stage. 
He himself has since declared that he had no 
difficulty in visualising his vast audience, and it is 
easy to understand that an artist who can do so has 
a stimulus at least as powerful as that exerted by a 
visible audience in a hall. Indeed, to an imaginative 
performer it may well be far greater. Personally, | 
could have spared a few of Sir Harry’s jokes, but his 
singing was a delight. I found myself speculating as 
to the effect on the national standard of solo singing 
if we were blessed with a dozen baritones as richly 
endowed as is Lauder on the purely vocal side. To 
thousands of wireless listeners who heard him for the 
first time on December 23, his voice must have come 
as a revelation. I doubt if a more beautiful male 
voice is to be heard in this country. It was well used, 
too, and not until the end of his long spell was there 
a hint of fatigue or out-of-tuneness. His songs, both 
in text and music, were generally poor, but one rarely 
remembered the fact, thanks to the appeal of the 
voice. Expression without wobbling, perfectly clear 
enunciation without a hint of the stilted or unnatural 

the whole performance was a lesson that one hopes 
was taken to heart by all the budding vocalists who 
heard it. Incidentally the occasion was a big score 
for the B.B.C. Not many months ago Sir Harry 
publicly declared that he would never broadcast ; if 
people wanted to hear him, let them pay at the door. 
Yet hundreds of thousands have now heard him at 
no greater cost than a tiny fraction of their annual 
half-guinea license fee, and they will hear him again 
in March. In like manner the wireless will eventually 
rope in everybody worth hearing, and agents and 
others concerned who talk of banning broadcasting 
artists will be better employed in seeing how their 
business can be adapted to the new era that has 
begun. 


A capital new feature is the short pianoforte recital 
given nightly at 7.25. It was easy to imagine hosts 
of players and teachers listening to the ‘48,’ the 
Chopin Studies, and the Mozart Sonatas, with the 
music before them. Perhaps the B.B.C. might see 
its way to extending the recital by five minutes. 
Transmission of the pianoforte, however, still leaves 
a good deal to be desired, owing to the poorness of 
the bass, and certain of the Chopin Studies suffered 
accordingly. Bach and Mozart, with their simpler 
texture, as a rule came through extremely well. 
Apparently a specially constructed pianoforte will 
have to be devised before we can get perfect results 
in purity of tone and clearness of bass. 


The only one of Sir Walford Davies’s to p.m. talks 
on ‘Music and the Ordinary Listener’ that I have so 
far been able to hear, struck me as being a model of 
its kind—simple, genial, and full of that sense of the 
common enjoyment of music that such things too 
often lack. Sir Walford always seems to have just 
made the discovery of some magical beauty or 
significance, and if one wished to sum up in a phrase 





his work as a guide, whether in conducting a hymn 
festival or sing-song, a hall full of children at a 
competition festival, or a wireless talk, it would be in 
some such. colloquialism as ‘Hullo! look what I’ve 
found!’ Lucky man, to retain after all his busy 
musical life the freshness and wonder that too many of 
us shed with our pupilage ! One of his illustrations was 
not.only extraordinarily happy and amusing, but also 
fascinating in its combining of two modern miracles. 
He turned on one of his own gramophone records on 
‘Melody Making,’ varying the pace to illustrate the 
importance of energy. So perfect was the transmission, 
that when the record was played at the right pace, 
and so gave us his normal voice, it was difficult to 
realise that he was not actually speaking. No 
surface noises were heard, though it was possible to 
detect the slight sound made by the impact of the 
needle. Is it going too far to call such an operation 
the combination of two miracles? Andjso near and 
intimate was the effect that when the slow pace was 
adopted, and the record gave us pompous gruntings, 
I badly wanted to tell him that I had played the 
same trick with that very record on its appearance 
two or three years ago. 


Many listeners no doubt had a grumble at the bad 
timing of the programme on January 13. We had a 
capital selection of new and unfamiliar orchestral 
music, but the one most of us wished above all to 
hear—Vaughan Williams’s ‘The lark ascending’— 
had to be omitted for want of a few minutes. Such 
a contretemps is not difficult to avoid, surely. It 
was the more annoying in that the next item was the 
feeble farce of Bernard Shaw, for which nobody said 
a good word—not even G. B.S. himself. It is a pity 
that in all such cases it seems to be taken for granted 
that the only way out of the difficulty is to cut the 
music—especially if it be good. 


Apropos of the Walford Davies talk, a long letter 
headed ‘Tired Listeners’ appeared in 7he 7imes of 
January 19, complaining of the severe mental strain 
caused by such items in the programmes. The writer 
held that ‘the time and place were unsuitable for any 
form of forcible feeding of unmusical and wearied 
souls,’ overlooking the fact that many thousands of 
us manage to be quite bright even at so late an hour 
as 10 p.m. He went on: 


My point is that the B. B.C. audience, taken en masse, 
from 8 p.m. until I! p.m. is a tired audience resting 
after its day’s work, made up in the main of people of 
middle age and over, and who seek during the evening 
hours some relaxation and amusement after their day’s 
labours. The younger generation does not listen—it is 
too busy turning knobs and experimenting generally. 
That vast audience of tired people does not desire to be 
talked to upon abstruse and difficult subjects, and does 
not wish its armchair to be turned into a school form. 
The mind of that audience is not receptive during the 
evening hours for lectures that demand concentration, 
or music that is beyond its comprehension, and I 
suggest the popularity of wireless is not likely to be 
increased by turning an evening concert into an evening 
class, whether the subject be music, literature, or any 
of the fine arts, ancient or modern. 


If the B.B.C. entirely filled the period from 8 to 11 
with such talks and concerts there would be cause for 
complaint. But they don’t. On the evening in 
question, from 8 to 1o the time was occupied by 
‘Milestones of Dancing and Romance,’ and at 10.30 
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the Kit Cat Club Dance Bands came _ on. 
Sir Walford’s talk occupied just twenty minutes, and 
the music that seems to have been beyond the 
grumbler’s comprehension was a Mozart Allegro, a 
Handel Minuet, the Seherszo from Beethoven’s 
Sonata No. 3, and a well-known hymn-tune! On 
the occasion of his next talk (January 19) there were 
variety items and a dramatic monologue from 8.5 
to g, and from 9g to 10 music by Plunket Greene and 
others, with the Ciro Club Dance Band to follow the 
exhausting ordeal of listening to Sir Walford for 
twenty minutes. The letter is an example of the 
kind of selfishness I have discussed before in 
this column. We musicians don’t grudge 
our non-musical friends their Radio Radiance, 
Roosters, Dance Bands, John Henry, relayings of 
musical comedy and revue, and the dozens of similar 
light items. If we don’t want them, we leave them 
to those who do. Moreover, the writer of the letter 
forgets that to many of us who probably do as hard 
a day’s work as he does, rest does not necessarily 
mean torpor, mental or physical. Often it takes the 
far better shape of new interests and change of 
occupation. I hope the writer observed that side by 
side with his letter in Zhe Times appeared some 
Continental programmes. If he was not too fatigued 
to glance at these, he probably saw that features of 
the kind to which he objects are a regular part of 
the evening’s arrangements abroad. I hope the 
B.B.C. will not be influenced by grumblers, who, 
because they themselves are incapable of mental 
effort after 8 p.m., too readily assume that nobody 
else is, 





Church and Organ Music 

ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS 

The Choir-Training Examinations will be held as 
follows : 

CHM. Diploma Examination on Tuesday, 
May 11; and the Certificate Examination on 
Wednesday, May 12. 

Full particulars may be obtained from the Registrar 
of the College. 

Free Lectures on Choir-Training will be given at 
Exeter and York. Dates, &c., will be announced in 


our March issue. 
H,. A. HARDING, //om. Secretary. 


PASSED FELLOWSHIP, JANUARY, 1920 


Andrew, N., Ashton-under-Lyne. Mendham, G. L., Bristol. 
Baggarley, L. H., London. Smith, E. A., Harpenden. 
Harland, A. G., London. (Lafontaine Prize.) 
No award was made of the Fellowship Turpin Prize. 
PASSED ASSOCIATESHIP, 19206, 
Bennett, J. R., Barry, Glam. Lewis, Miss E. M., Newport. 
Brown, H. P. D., Musselburgh. Lush, J. H., Cambridge. 
Burdett, S. J., Nottingham. McCready, G. S., Hillsborough, 
Chapman, E. T., Blisworth. Co. Down. 
Cooke, Miss J. P. H., Chesham Osmond, C. E., Salisbury. 
Bois. (Lafontaine Prize.) Reid, Miss A. D., Glasgow. 
Curtis, W. E., London. Richards, J. D. Y., London. 
Davies, G. I., Cardiff. Rimmer, A., Bryn, near Wigan. 
Farmer, W., Barnsley. Roberts, R. H., Penmaenmaur. 
Hart, H., Rugby. Snowdon, W. L., Carlisle. 
Heron, T. E., Ecclesall. Sproson, E. J., Congleton. 
Hobden, C. J., Brighton. Stapylton, R. H., Newcastle-on- 
Hollinrake, H., Cambridge. Tyne. 
Hopkins, E. C., Portsmouth. Surplice, R. A., Windsor. 
Hurst, W. H. E., Bicester. Wadsworth, H. L., Walkden, 
Ingall, E. W. G., Birmingham. West, L., Huddersfield. 
Williams. D. S., London. 
(Sawyer Prize.) 


ALAN W. SHINDLER, Registrar. 
[The President’s Address at the Diploma Distribution, 
Examiners’ Reports, &c., will appear in our next issue,— 
Epiror, ] 





A HYMN-TUNE BLACK LIST 

In the current issue of the quarterly Record of the 
National Union of Organists’ Associations appears a 
Black List of hymn-tunes drawn up by the Bournemouth 
Branch of the society. Like all such lists it is pro- 
vocative, and includes some tunes that many 
musicians of good taste would be sorry to see scrapped. 
For example, we have always regarded ‘ London New’ 
as a fine tune, especially in its original form ; and the 
same may be said of ‘ York’ and ‘St. David.’ Nor 
do we think such tunes as Gauntlett’s ‘St. Albinus’ or 
Turton’s ‘Ely’ can be called bad. Perhaps it needs 
some courage to put in a good word for Dykes and 
Barnby, but we can screw up enough to say that we do 
not object to the former’s ‘ Hollingside’ or the latter’s 
‘Laudes Domini.’ Even Dykes’s‘ Melita,’ so far from 
being a bad tune, only just misses being a very good 
one: the rising of the melody by semitones in the 
seventh line just weakens it, and there are too many 
dominant sevenths in the harmony. But if congrega- 
tions never sang worse tunes than the three last- 
named there would be little cause for complaint on the 
score of quality. There are dozens of worse tunes in 
the ‘ English Hymnal,’ and we have even found them 
chosen and praised by organists to whom the names 
of Dykes and Barnby are anathema. The fact is, 
there is a good deal of snobbishness in this matter, 
as in other departments of music, and hymn-tunes, 
like larger works, are blessed or damned not on their 
merits, but according to the vogue of their composers. 
However, we agree with the Bournemouth Black 
List save in regard to the above exceptions and 
one other—Shrubsole’s ‘Miles Lane.’ Tunes of 
this type have their place, and if we had to choose 
between Shrubsole’s tune and many a German Chorale 
whose age and ancestry were a poor substitute for 
melodic enterprise, our hand would go up for ‘ Miles 
Lane.’ The Bournemouth committee added a shorter 
list of tunes ‘retained by majority vote,’ from which 
it appears that Dykes’s ‘St. Oswald’ survived attack, 
though it is surely a less good tune than ‘ Hollingside.’ 
The list will no doubt be keenly scrutinised by 
readers of the Record, and should lead to profitable 
discussion. We suggest that branches might spend 
a useful (and lively) evening going over it, with argu- 
ments fro and com, the disputants being compelled 
to give solid, musical reasons for their opinion. 
For example, an opponent of Joseph  Parry’s 
‘Aberystwyth’ (which has of late superseded 
‘Hollingside’ for 193 A. & M.) might truly say that 
it is not a good tune because of the deadly stagnation 
of its first half: lines 1 to 4 are poor melodically 
because they hang too much round the tonic and 
its third; lines 1, 3, and 4 all end with a full 
close in the tonic, and even employ exactly the same 
form of cadence; the tune then wakes up for 
lines 5, 6, and 7, returning to the overworked opening 
phrase for line 8. The general impression is of 
dullness and monotony. It is not bad enough fora 
Black List, but if a Grey or Piebald List were 
compiled it would qualify. Its faults would have 
been nsparingly pointed out long ago had it been 
written by a Victorian Englishman instead of by a 
Welshman, 

A discussion on such lines as this would be 
valuable in many ways. For one thing it would 
prove that, contrary to general opinion, one can as 
a rule distinguish between a good and bad tune as 
easily as between a good and bad egg, although the 
evidence in the latter case is of course more powerful 
and convincing. 
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Mr. Sydney H. Nicholson played the organ at St. Mary’s, 
South Benfleet, on January 6, at a service celebrating the 
completion of the repairing and refurnishing of a portion of 
the Church, and the rebuilding of the organ and its removal 
to the West Gallery. The work has been carried out under 
the direction of Sir Charles Nicholson and his two brothers 
as a memorial to their father and mother, who formerly 
resided in the parish. Choristers from Westminster 
Abbey took part in the service, and Mr. Nicholson played 
the Overture to ‘Samson,’ Bach’s Prelude on ‘Sleepers, 
wake,’ and the ‘St. Anne’ Prelude and Fugue. 

A successful hymn festival was held at Trowbridge Parish 
Church on December 19, under the auspices of Trowbridge, 
Devizes, and District Branch of the Salisbury Diocesan 
Organists’ Association. The Festival was conducted by 
Mr. A. S. Warrell, of Bristol, who brought a small choir 
with him; Mr. A. E. Howell was at the organ. Subse- 
quently Mr. Warrell gave a lecture on ‘The Musical 
Interest and Congregational Singing.’ 

At St. Alban’s Abbey, on December 15, the St. Alban’s 
Bach Choir, conducted by Mr. W. L. Luttman, gave an 
excellent performance of Bach’s ‘* Hundredth Psalm,’ 
Handel’s sixth ‘Chandos’ Anthem, and Holst’s Two Psalms. 
There was a small but efficient orchestra ; and Dr. Harold 
Darke was at the organ, playing before and after the 
service Mozart’s Fantasia in F minor, Bach’s ‘In dulci 
Jubilo,’ and the Toccata from Rheinberger’s C major Sonata. 

The second number of the Aotunda, published by Messrs. 
Henry Willis, is to be greatly enlarged, and will appear 
towards the end of February. It will include articles by 
Mr. G. D. Cunningham, M. Marcel Dupré, Mr. H. F. 
Ellingford, and Mr. Harvey Grace, and a complete and 
revised specification of Liverpool Cathedral organ. 


February 20 (3 p.m.) the programme will consist of Parry’s 
‘Job’ and ‘Blest Pair of Sirens,’ Walford Davies’s ‘Men 
and Angels,’ and the first movement of Brahms’s Symphony 
in F. Admission is free, but a limited number of seats are 
reserved, tickets for which may be had from the Precentor, 
The Rectory, Sumner Street, S.E.1. | (Stamped addressed 
envelope. ) 


At St. James’s Cathedral, Toronto, on November 28 
(St. Cecilia’s Day), Parry’s ‘ Blest Pair of Sirens’ was sung 
by the choir of thirty-five boys and twenty-five men, 
conducted by Dr. Albert Ham. It is intended to make this 
St. Cecilia’s Day service an annual event. 


‘Judas Maccabeeus’ was sung at Trinity Wesleyan 
Church, Macclesfield, on December 13. Mr. Ryley, 
organist of Trinity Church, had trained the choir, and 
accompanied the performance, the conducting being in the 
hands of Mr. Mitchell, of Manchester. 


A fine record of service is that of Mr. John Greenwood, 
of Seamer, near Scarborough, who has just completed his 
sixty-eighth year as a member of the choir of St. Martin’s 
Church, Seamer. Nine other members of his family are in 
the choir, and his grandson is organist. 


The dedication of the new organ at Gateshead Parish 
Church took place on December 17, Mr. J. M. Preston 
giving the opening recital. His programme included 
Jongen’s * Prayer,’ Lemare’s Variations on ‘ Hanover,’ and 
the Finale from Vierne’s first Symphony. ° 


At Horsell Parish Church, on December 14, the Musical 
Society sang Dale’s ‘ Before the Paling of the Stars’ and 
Mozart’s twelfth Mass. Mr. H. Scott Baker conducted, 
and Mr. Ivor Jones was at the organ. 


On December 23 the Banbury Choral Union sang in the 
Parish Church, Parts 1, 2, and 3 of the ‘Christmas’ 
Oratorio. Mr. C. R. Palmer conducted, and Mr. Eric 
Gritton did fine work as organist. 


At Mutley Baptist Church, Plymouth, on December 27, 
‘Judas Maccabeeus’ was sung by the Oratorio Choir 
under the conductorship of Mr. Percy E. Butchers, with 
Mr. Harold Dyer-Smith accompanying on the organ. 


‘Judas Maccabeeus’ was sung at Hinton Baptist Church 
on January 14 by the Chesham (Bucks) Oratorio Choir, 
over a hundred strong, with orchestra. Mr. R. B. Green 
conducted. There was a crowded audience. 


C. W. Pearce’s Christmas Cantata was recently sung at 
St. Peter’s Wesleyan Church, Norwich. Mr. Leonard G, 
Allen conducted, and Mr. William J. Martin accompanied. 

Parts 1 and 2 of the Christmas Oratorio were sung at 
Truro Cathedral, by the Cathedral Choir, on December 14, 
under the direction of Mr. Hubert S. Middleton. 


‘Elijah’ was recently sung by the Potteries Choral 
Society at St. Paul’s, Burslem. Mr. A. E. Green directed 
an excellent performance from the organ. 

Organ recitals will be given at Battersea Polytechnic on 
February 10 and 17 at 8 p.m., the players being Mr. E. T. 
Cook and Dr. Herbert Hickox. 





We regret that space does not permit of our making use 
of the numerous reports of carol services and * Messiah’ 
performances that readers have kindly sent. 


RECITALS 

Mr. A. E. Howell, Parish Church, Trowbridge—Scherzetto, 
Vierne ; Sonata No. to (Fantasie and Finale), Rhetn- 
berger ; Postlude in C, Alcock ; Prelude and Fugue in 
A minor, Bach; ‘Noon,’ Martin Shaw; Scherzo in 
F minor, Sandiford Turner; Cantiléne in A flat, 
Wolstenholme. 

Mr. Herbert Hodge, St. Stephen’s Walbrook—March in 
B flat, Sé/as; Sonate Pascale, Lemmens; Overture, 
* Athaliah,’ Handel ; Grand Cheeur Dialogué, Gigout. 

Master Godfrey Hewitt, Castleford Road Primitive 
Methodist Church, Normanton — Fantasia-Sonata in 
A flat, Rheinberger; Prelude, Fugue, and Variation, 
Franck ; Preludes on ‘ Darwall’s 148th’ and ‘St. Peter,’ 
Darke ; Postlude in D minor, Stanford. 

Miss Doris Fenner, St. Dunstan’s-in-the-East—Visione, 
Rheinberger ; Prelude and Fugue in E minor, Bach ; 
Adagio, Frank Bridge ; Postlude in G, Stanford. 

Mr. Allan Fortune, Ingrow Parish Church—Sonata No. 1, 
Mendelssohn ; Chorale Preludes by Bach and Parry ; 
Gothic Suite, ABoé//mann. 

Mr. Owen Franklin, St. Lawrence Jewry—Postlude and 
Fugue in C, Bach ; Adagio, Wozart; Choral No. 1, 
Franck ; Carillon, Vierne. 

Mr. Harry Wall, St. Martin-at-Ludgate—Introduction and 
Allegro in C minor, Greene ; Concerto No. 4, Staniley : 
Concerto No. 3 (Con spirito), 4rnve; Concerto No. 4 
(Allegro), Dupuis. 

Mr. F. Dalrymple, Tredegarville Baptist Church, Cardiff— 
Introduction and Passacaglia, Xeger ; Andante (Sonata 
No. 4), Trio in C minor, and Toccata in F, Back ; 
Rhapsody . 2, Howells; Marche Heéroique, Saint- 
Saéens. 

Mr. Cyril S. Christopher, Wretham Road New Church, 
Handsworth—Fugue in D, Back ; Liebstraume No. 3, 
Liszt ; Epinikion, Rootham. 

Mr. W. J. Comley, St. Dunstan’s-in-the-East—Sonata 
No. 8 (Introduction and Passacaglia), RXheinberger ; 
Chorale Preludes by Bach and Parry; Psalm-Prelude 
No. 1, Howells ; Finale (Symphony No. 4), Vierne. 

Miss Lilian Coombes, St. Mary-le-Bow—Sonata No. 18, 
Rheinberger ; Cradle Song, Grace; Finale (Symphony 
No. 4), Widor. 

Rev. L. G. Bark, Christ Church, Penrith—Fantasia-Sonata 
in A flat, Aheinberger; Concerto No. 10, Handel ; 
Rhapsodie, Saznt-Saens. 

Miss Emmie Bowman, Christ Church, Penrith—Sonata 
No. 3, Xheinberger; Adagio in E, Frank Bridge; 
‘From Hebrid Seas,’ /u/ian Nesbitt; Choral No. 3, 





Franck. 
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Mr. Allan Brown, City Temple—Elegy, Bairstow ; Schiller 
March, Meyerbeer; Prelude on the Old 104th, Parry; 
Introduction and Fugue, Rewbke; Adagio and Finale 
(Symphony No. 6), Widor. 

Mr. Herbert F. Ellingford, St. George’s Hall, Liverpool— 
Sonata No. 4, Mendelssohn ; Concerto No. 
(Finale), Hande/; Prelude and Fugue in A minor, Bach ; 
Allegro non troppo- and Benedictus, Stanford ; Funeral 
March, Gut/mant. 

Miss Edna C. Howard, Christ Church, Bootle—Andante 
Espressivo, E/gar ; Allegro, Widor ; Toccata and Fugue 
in D minor, Bach; Prelude and Fugue on the name 
BACH, Lésst; Prelude on ‘ Hanover,’ Parry. 

Dr. M. P. Conway, St. Saviour’s, Ealing—Prelude and 
Fugue in C, Saint-Saéns; Variations on ‘ Heartsease,’ 
Geoffrey Shaw ; Choral, Boél/mann ; Passacaglia in E flat 
minor, Aarg-Elert. 

Mr. Oliver H. Edwards, Princes Road Welsh Presbyterian 
Church, Liverpool—Symphony in D, Haydn ; Christmas 
Pastorale, Luard-Selby ; Fantasy on two Christmas Carols, 
John E. West ; Prelude on ‘ In Dulci Jubilo,’ Bach. 

Mr. Archibald Farmer, St. John’s Wood Presbyterian 
Church—Prelude on ‘Old to4th,’ /arry; Vivace 
(Sonata No. 2), Bach; Lamento, Aarié; Scherzoso 
(Sonata No. 8), Rheinberger. 

Mr. Lynnwood Farnam, Church of the Holy Communion, 
New York—Rhapsody in D flat, Howed/s ; * Symphonie de 
la Passion,’ Maleingreau ; *The Sea,’ Herbert Arnold 
Smith ; Symphony No. 5, Vierne ; Christmas Postlude, 
Grace; ‘ Adeste Fideles’ (‘ Cathedral Windows’), 
Karg-Elert. 

Mr. Stanley W. Hart, Cricklewood Congregational Church 
—The ‘Great’ G minor, Aach; Allegretto in E flat, 
Wolstenholme ; Fantasie in E flat, Saint-Saéns. 

Mr. Stanley Hemery, Camden Church, Peckham—Marche 
Solennelle, Zemare; Psalm-Prelude No. 1, Howells ; 
Prelude and Fugue in B minor, Bach; Chaconne, 
Purcell. 

Mr. L. M. Jones, St. Lawrence Jewry—Introduction and 
Fugue in C minor, Benjamin Cooke ; Rhapsody on Breton 
Noels, Xofart: ; Dithyramb, Harwood. 

Mr. Stanley Lucas, South Croydon Congregational Church 
—Sonata No. 3, Mendelssohn ; Homage Hymn, Alec 

fowley ; Impromptu, Alcock; Andante in D, Hollins ; 
Elegy, Aairstow ; and Chorale Preludes by Bach. 

Mr. Ernest F. Mather, St. Mary-le-Bow—Sonata No. | 
Mendelssohn ; Preludes on * Old 136th,’ Charles Wood, 
and ‘ Eventide,’ arry ; Piéce Héroique, Franck. 

Mr. Montague Matthews, Luton Parish Church—Passacaglia 
and Fugue, Back ; Rhapsody, Grace ; Lament, Sowerbutts ; 
Fantasy-Prelude, Macpherson. 


. 


Points from Dectures 

Leaders of opinion are apt to overlook their silent 
listeners who may have fresher views than their own, 
Dr. W. G. Whittaker is not of this class. As he had 
a lecture in prospect on ‘The Place of Music in 
Education,’ he asked some of his Armstrong College 
students what they thought about it. At the 
Educational Conference, University College, London, 
he read extracts from the short essays received. One 
girl was attracted to music because of its enjoy- 
ableness, and for that reason she found many people 
discredited its value. Why, they asked, should anyone 
enjoy education? No subject, said another student, 
was better worth following up after leaving college than 
music. Another girl did not think of the future ; she 
only knew she was having a good time. She found 
that the music student was at an advantage during 
the social functions at college, and, as to the music 
lectures, ‘all sorts and conditions of students, even 
engineers, are found there.’ Again, the study of 
musical history created an interest in all other forms 
of history. One student confessed that she had 





always been specially interested in poetry. More 
and more she had been led to study poetry when 
she took part in choral works, such as Parry’s ‘ Blest 
Pair of Sirens’ and Holst’s ‘Ode to a Grecian Urn.’ 


g| The mating of words and music made both media 


more impressive. 

The need for proper English diction, and not, 
é.g., waltzing through the Psalms, was one of 
the ‘Needs of the Universities’ urged by Dr. Cyril 
B. Rootham in his address to the Music-Masters’ 
Association, which is the new title adopted by the 
Union of Directors of Music in Secondary Schools. 
Dr. Rootham would also like to see greater use made 
of the corps bands when boys came up to Oxford 
and Cambridge from the public schools. It was 
better to have even frightful noises at first, than to 
be without wind instruments. Besides listening to 
fine performances of first-rate music, old and new, 
undergraduates should make first-rate music for 
themselves, however poor their technique might be. 
First-rate music inspired them to give out their best. 
Above all, the Universities wanted undergraduates 
who, when they came up, knew the difference, at any 
rate, between good and bad music. When they 
realised this difference, they usually chose the good. 

‘The Music Teacher’ was too simple a title to 
represent the thoughtful paper given by Mr. J. B. 
McEwen, Principal of the Royal Academy of Music, 
at the Educational Conference. Speaking of the 
fine arts, he placed architecture, painting, and 
sculpture in one group; literature and music in 
another. -Music, in its short course of, say, 
three hundred years, went in a contrary direction to 
literature. The fact that the mediaeval musician 
never conveyed emotional significance was not fully 
realised. The centre of gravity had since developed 
from form to content. Economising the imparting of 
knowledge, the teacher started with experience, and 
the peculiar value of the teacher was that he 
systematised the corpus of this experience. The 
abstract principles of psychology, helpful as they 
were, must be supplemented by something derived 
from the fundamentals of our art. The music 
teacher’s special problem was the stimulation of the 
impulses. 

Sibelius was limned faithfully to a crowded hall 
of students and friends of Trinity College of Music, 
at the inauguration of the term, by Prof. Granville 
Bantock, in a reminiscent address. Sibelius we saw 
tall, erect, self-assertive, dreamy, looking far over the 
waters of the lake near his forest home in_ the 
neighbourhood of Helsingfors. His music was like 
the man, iron-willed, original, indeed stern, and 
drawing directly from nature, he reflected the mood 
of the country, the rolling mists and fogs which 
remained over a land of lakes, islands, and forests. 
Yet Sibelius never used folk-song definitely, although 
some of his music, ¢.g., the well-known melody in 
‘Finlandia,’ had been accepted as folk-song. Prof. 
Bantock was the first Englishman to greet Sibelius 
on his visit to this country, and a mixture of German 
and French eked out their conversation. At the 
Liverpool Philharmonic, on Prof. Bantock’s invitation, 
Sibelius conducted his first Symphony, also ‘ Finlandia’ 
and the ‘Tevastefest.’ Three other visits to this 
country were described. His six Symphonies were of 
a high order, and these and other works mentioned 
ought to be as well known in this country as they were 
on the Continent and in America. 

With the new men experimenting in tonality, Mr. 
Percival Garrett has little patience. Such men, he 
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said in a lecture at Palmers Green, grunted their way 
through music as a pig through a flower garden. 
This lecture had the advantage of association with 
M. Louis Godowsky in an illustrative programme. 
Mr. Garrett drew attention to the strong vein of 
parody running through some of the pieces played, 
especially in the selections from Ravel, Poulenc, and 
Milhaud. The modern mind was reaching out into 


also in every other subject. Music was a 
noble agent ; it reached the heart, and taught us that 
hearts were the same all over the world. The 
| Swedes were a great music-loving people. Some 
time ago, when lecturing at Stockholm, Mr. Hirst 
had said that music was an impressive international 
language, and would play a large part in time to come 
in the affairs of the world. Following upon this remark, 





undiscovered spheres of sound, and it could be|his audience stood up and cheered. 


understood that some of the prophets of to-day were | 
inclined to poke fun at certain of the old stock types | 
of musical expression. Thus, in ‘Tzigane,’ Ravel | 
parodied the chief features of the over-familiar | 
Hungarian Rhapsodies and Fantasias. Milhaud in | 
his ‘Rag Caprice’ parodied the sentimental romance 
of the 19th century. Poulenc, in a very impudent | 
and amusing Waltz, caricatured the commonplace | 
bass part of the average waltz. 

In Beethoven’s music we found three essentials, | 
said Sir Walford Davies in a lecture at Carlisle on | 
‘Music and Human Nature’—rhythm turned into | 
disciplined action, fine form, and an air of something 
akin to mystery. Beethoven commenced a new era 
in music at a time when things had become pompous | 
and formal. Beethoven broke that down, and| 
Vaughan Williams and Holst were doing very much | 
the same to-day. 

If certain things quickened our pulse, we might | 
as well own up to it. In such fashion Prof. T. H. | 
Pear, of Manchester University, illuminated his | 
remarks at Liverpool on ‘The Psychology of Music | 
Appreciation.’ The person who never experienced 
bodily thrills must be a rather miserable creature. | 
People who talked about swooning with excitement, | 
or feeling ten years’ younger when they heard certain 
music, were regarded with a certain amount of 
contempt by the highest critics; but after all, they 
were the people for whom music was originally 
invented. Not long ago, said Prof. Pear, he had a train | 
conversation with a Norfolk farmer, who told him that 
the possession of a wireless set for about six months | 
had introduced him to Beethoven, Bach, and Debussy. | 
That farmer spoke of those composers with bated 
breath, although he knew practically nothing about 
music technically. There was nothing in painting, | 
sculpture, or literature that made such an extremely | 
direct appeal to the young child as rhythm in music. | 

‘What is the use of Music?’ was the intriguing | 
title of a delightful address given at Wigan by | 
Mr. Arthur Hirst, an experienced lecturer. Brief 
answers were: music’s pure pleasure, its utilitarian | 
side in the teaching of music, the financial gain 
commanded by a musical genius, but, more important, 
music was actually a healing agent. Touching | 
examples were given of the lecturer’s experiences. | 
The superintendent of a mental hospital said that the 
therapeutic value of music was beyond measure. 
Restless as mental patients were, Mr. Hirst found 
them very attentive. One man he noticed was sitting 
apart, gloomily dark and frowning, but at the end of 
the lecture there was not a furrow on his brow. 
He looked like a man who had had a great weight | 
lifted from his mind, and he stepped forward | 
to shake hands, saying that he had _ never 
had such an enjoyable evening in his life. The 
expression on his face showed an entire change, as if 
a completely new spirit had entered into him. The 
stimulus of music Mr. Hirst also illustrated by a 
little girl, listless in all her studies. Her teacher 
tried playing to her, and thus was a latent talent 
discovered, with the result that the girl improved | 








Spanish customs and music were subjects of 
personal knowledge on the part of Dr. William 
Starkie, and owing to this known fact many persons 
were unable to gain admittance to his lecture at 
Rathmines Town Hall. One of his points confirmed 
a prevalent opinion regarding Bizet’s music ° 

Carmen was really a libel on the southern Spanish 
woman. The gipsy woman was not the slightest bit 
like Carmen. Carmen had a French touch of light 
opera about her; she was passionate and fiery, but the 
gttana was rather reserved and was altogether a Moorish 
type. In a way Spain was the most dance-mad 
country in the world. Melody or accompaniment 

did not count in the dance, rhythm being the chief 

thing. 

Memory training is a strong feature of that stimu- 
lating lecturer, Mr. H. Ernest Hunt. At Liverpool 
he said that bodily health was necessary in all mental 
work. Many people linked work with boredom ; if 
they linked it with pleasure, they would be stimulated. 
Efforts to memorise music often failed because the 
pupil had no knowledge of harmony and form, but 
simply tried to remember the notes. Too much 
routine keyboard practice tended to make one stale, 
and should be relieved by mental practice, which 
exercised the imagination, kept one alive, and in the 
end produced better technique than exclusive reliance 
upon the old method. 

Singleness of purpose in music, Dr. Bairstow told 
a meeting of women at York, should be sought 
by people who wished to appreciate the art. Most 
listeners missed the best in music—the wonderful 
moments of intense inspiration and the flashes of 
genius of the great masters. Their minds were 
distracted by selfish or material thoughts; they had 
lost the child-heart. Some composers, too, were 
distracted by the motive of trying to startle and to be 
modern. Others wanted to be conventional in 
music, and the deepest and biggest things of all were 
taken away by their smooth politeness. Personality 
was necessary in music. The worst distraction was 
the fear of technique or of making a mistake, as if 
a mistake were a crime. People went to a concert to 
hear the performer rather than the music, and by 
riveting their attention on the singer’s voice they did 
not get to know what the music was about. 

Unlike Sir Walford Davies, who was unapprecia- 
tive of the pianola in a recent lecture, Mr. C. H. Gore 
used two pianolas (one having the Duo-Art rolls) in 
the course of his lecture on ‘Rhythm and Design,’ 
at Hull Royal Institution. He remarked that to play 
the instrument properly required continuous and 
intelligent application of both hands and feet. He 
was once informed by a young lady that she 
could play the pianola and knit at the same time. 
To illustrate the counterpoint of two tunes of the 
same rhythm and metre, the audience sang ‘ The Old 
Folks at Home,’ while a choir vocalised Dvorak’s 
‘Humoreske.’ J. G. 

At Battersea Polytechnic, on February 24, at 8.0, 


Prof. P. C. Buck will give a lecture-recital on ‘ Listening 
to Music.’ 
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London Concerts 


THE L.S.O. 


The L.S.O. began the new year in great style. 
Sir Thomas Beecham was the conductor at the 
concert on January 18, and Arthur Catterall the 
soloist. Both gave performances which will be 
remembered. Sir Thomas began with a little- 
known Overture of Mozart written for the comic- 
opera ‘L’Impresario’—not perhaps Mozart at his 
greatest, but unquestionably Mozart. Of this the 
conductor gave a reading full of colour and vitality, 
but also wonderfully clear. There was only one 
passage in which the first violins led the rest of the 
strings by rather less than half a semiquaver. But 
this was the exception. The unanimity, generally 
speaking, was impeccable here as in Delius’s finely- 
wrought symphonic poem ‘In a Summer Garden.’ 
Then came Mr. Arthur Catterall, who had chosen for 
the occasion one of the most trying of all Violin 
Concertos—that of Brahms. It still provides the 
final test of violin playing and interpretation, and 
Catterall came through with flying colours. The 
exquisite charm of his phrasing in the Adagio and 
in all the tender episodes of the first movement told 
with extraordinary effect, and the audience was roused 
to such enthusiasm as is seldom seen, except in the 
case of favourites of long standing. This, however, is 
only the most obvious feature of his performance. 
More important, perhaps, was the revelation of an 
exceedingly fine, sensitive temperament allied to 
technical skill of the very highest order. It was 
a delight to watch Catterall take the hurdles one 
after another—and they are pretty stiff—with the 
confidence of consummate mastery and_ perfect 
understanding. And the delight was enhanced by a 
modesty of demeanour one could not praise too 
highly. Up till now the absence of anything like 
pose may have been mistaken for want of a personal 
style; this wonderful performance must kill that 
legend conclusively. Incidentally it may be noted 
that the ensemble and the understanding between the 
soloist and the orchestra conducted by Sir Thomas 
were flawless—which was far from being the case a 
little while ago when the Brahms Concerto was 
accompanied by the orchestra under Bruno Walter. 

After the interval came the second Symphony of 
Beethoven and Tchaikovsky’s ‘Francesca da Rimini.’ 
Sir Thomas Beecham showed how easily a strong 
individual style can enliven and bring out the many 
excellences of this seldom-played Symphony. Indeed, 
it was such a performance as may be described 
as a re-discovery, for there must have been many in 
that packed hall who enjoyed it for the first time. It 
brought to the conductor and his orchestra the most 
hearty acknowledgment, as did also the fine frenzy 
of Tchaikovsky’s ‘Francesca.’ Altogether one of the 
few concerts in which the expectations aroused 
by a well-arranged programme are surpassed by a 
wholly admirable performance. B. V. 


NEW SUNDAY CONCERTS 


The last person in the world to be suspected of 
unrealised ambitions is Sir Landon Ronald. The 
head of an important school of music, composer of 
‘Down in the forest,’ applauded after-dinner speaker, 
creditably remembered by Madame Melba in her 
‘Memoirs ’—such a man would surely seem an object 





of envy to the many who, unknown to fame and to 
Madame Melba, desire ‘this man’s art and that man’s. 
scope.’ Well, it is never safe to envy anybody, and 
Sir Landon Ronald, it appears, has been nursing a 
secret grievance for some years against fate (or was 
it the committee ?) which put an end to his orchestral 
concerts at the Albert Hall. Fortunately, for him 
and for us, the National Sunday League consists of 
men who can grasp their opportunity, and with their 
collaboration a new series of popular orchestral 
concerts has been started at the Palladium which 
gives Sir Landon his coveted wish. Evidently these 
Sunday afternoon concerts were wanted, and the 
Palladium was packed both on January 1o and 17, 
when Sir Landon conducted the kind of programme 
which is popular enough to appeal to the masses, yet 
so distinguished and unhackneyed as to attract the 
most discriminating amateur. The first concert 
began with the ‘ Mastersingers’ Overture (the whole 
programme was devoted to Wagner), and _ the 
interpretation given by the Royal Albert Hall 
Orchestra and its conductor was typical of the rest. 
It was competent and confident, devoid alike of gross. 
error and the frills of virtuosity. A couple of Arias 
from the early operas provided the necessary relief 
from the orchestral music. Equally well chosen was 
the second programme, in which also the soloist 
played a more important part, for Schumann’s 
Concerto outweighs by far any early Wagnerian 
Aria. The interpreter of the solo part was Miss 
Irene Scharrer. She seemed a little uneasy in the 
first movement, but in the second, and still more in 
the third, her easy command of the keyboard 
was as evident as her understanding of this 
most intimate music. The most brilliant orchestral 
performance on this occasion was in Dukas’s 
‘L’Apprenti Sorcier’—all the effective, if not 
particularly subtle points, were well realised. At the 
third concert the Secretary of the Sunday League 
announced, as was to be expected, that the series 
will be continued—much to the delight of the 
audience. These concerts seem destined to become 
the winter counterpart to the ‘ Proms.’ B. V. 


SAMUEL KUTCHER 


The recital of Mr. Samuel Kutcher at Wigmore Hall, 
on January 11, was robbed of some of its interest 
owing to the withdrawal, at the last moment, of 
Mr. Josef Holbrooke’s new Pianoforte and Violin 
Sonata. No reasons were given for this action, and 
we are left to surmise as to its possible or probable 
cause. Was it caprice, or some last-hour artistic 
scruple—or merely the determination to surprise the 
audience at all cost?) No doubt when Mr. Holbrooke 
comes to write his memoirs we shall be told all 
about it. 

Failing Holbrooke, the place of honour fell to a 
Trio by Pierné at the very end of the programme, 
which was well-played by Mr. Kutcher, Miss May 
Mukle, and Mr. Adolphe Hallis. As a composition, 
however, it was more interesting than convincing, 
since Pierné knows far better how to whip up our 
interest than to satisfy it. The rest consisted entirely 
of violin pieces, apart from a very early Sonatensatz 
of Brahms, which the recitalist had to substitute for 
the novelty. How far these performances will 
enhance Mr. Kutcher’s reputation is a debatable 
point. He is known as a quartet leader of some 
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ability, and we did not require the evidence of such 
tests as Kreisler’s arrangements offer, to guess that 
his technique is equal to any reasonable demand. 
In Vitali’s Chaconne, however, Mr. Kutcher laid 
himself open to criticism. His too frequent use of 
the upper part of the bow, the abuse of Jortamento 
and vibrato, gave to the music a touch of effeminacy 
which is the very last thing it can stand. It was a 
performance which repeated to perfection the least 
admirable qualities in the playing of Kreisler. 
Mr. Kutcher can do, and will do, better than this as 
soon as he realises the value of simplicity and 
directness of expression. B. V. 


RAILWAY CLEARING HOUSE MUSICAL SOCIETY 


The male-voice choir of the Railway Clearing 
House Musical Society, conducted by Mr. John E. 
West, sang at King George’s Hall (Central Y.M.C.A.), 
on January 6. A complete programme by such a 
choir offers an obvious difficulty—the repertory is 
limited, and if the music is not interesting the dark 
colour of unrelieved men’s voices becomes mono- 
tonous. The conductor found a good way out. He 
re-arranged a number of first-class pieces composed 
for mixed voices, and did so effectively. Thus the 
first group consisted of madrigals by Festa, Wilbye, 
and Weelkes, and later the choir sang an arrangement 
of Pearsall’s ‘In Dulci Jubilo,’ in which the beautiful 
piano tone of the voices captivated the audience. 
Care for good tone is indeed a characteristic of this 
choir, and they concentrated on it even at the expense 
of rhythmical vigour in Elgar’s ‘Zut! Zut!’ (which 
was taken a little too quickly for the words to tell) 
and Bax’s ‘ Boar’s Head’ Carol. Two of Vaughan 
Williams’s folk-songs were good to hear, and a glee, 
‘Some of my heroes,’ by R. J. Stevens (1753-1837), 
was a pleasant echoof the past. Several good soloists 
added to the evening’s entertainment. K. 


SOME SINGERS OF THE MONTH 


Miss Dorothy Silk’s Bach concert on January 14 
drew a full audience in spite of snow and slush, and 
we were rewarded with two hours of high pleasure. 
Miss Silk is certainly one of the singers of the day 
whose name will live. There must be many listeners, 
both aspiring students and amateurs, who are taking 
to heart the lessons of her style—so purely musical a 
style, so loyal to the composer. Her influence will 
be all in favour of unforced tone, deep-felt but 
modest expression, elegant phrasing, and unselfish 
devotion to the music in hand. Her art is to-day at 
its best, and is only slighted by those whose one 
musical pleasure is to listen-in, so to speak, to the 
remembered singing of a long distant past. Miss 
Silk began her concert with the Cantata No. 52 
(solo), sung in English as ‘Hateful world, no more 
of thee.’ She also sang ‘Comfort sweet, my Jesus 
comes,’ and, with Mr. Frederick Ranalow, the 
* Peasant’ Cantata, in which we get Bach for once 
in definitely mundane vein. In_ several of the 
Peasant songs there was a chance for the peculiarly 
genial turn of expression in Mr. Ranalow’s art. He 
also sang the great D major air from the ‘ Christmas’ 
Oratorio, and sang it right well, though he published 
his cautiousness concerning the top E’s. This 
delightful evening was helped by Mr. Harold 
Samuel’s pianoforte playing, and the accompanying 
of Dr. Darke and the ‘ Hermitage’ Quartet. 





Mr. Yosié Fuji-Wara, a Japanese tenor, who sang 
on January 6, showed us that Eastern notions of 
pleasant singing are much like Western ones, that is, 
if his style is to be taken as atall national. If we had 
heard without seeing him we should never have guessed 
his ever having been farther East than Brindisi. 
He sang with a typically Italian lyric voice of the 
order which delights in the spinning of tones and in 
tendril-like decorations. Mr. McCormack is the 
supreme model of the sort. Mr. Fuji-Wara’s singing 
was of a beauty that satisfied well for twenty minutes 
or half-an-hour. After that, the listener felt he knew 
all that this suave, glib voice could tell him, and the 
effect became cloying. In English songs the singer 
was struggling with an unknown language, but he 
was at ease in some Japanese ditties. These were 
charmingly pretty, but had surely been much 
Westernised. The ear was too little surprised to be 
convinced of their genuine Orientalism. 

Madame Selma d’Arco and Mr. Maurice d’Oisly 
sang together at the Albert Hall. The former, a 
new-comer, began with ‘Depuis le jour,’ from 
‘Louise,’ and proved herself no tyro. The per- 
formance was even a shade too ‘precious,’ but she 
must have good marks for her careful detail. Many 
another singer with as attractive a voice would not 
have troubled to raise another interest save beauty of 
tone. She deserves to be heard in better conditions. 
The hall was nearly empty, and the echo struck one 
aggressively. Mr. d’Oisly sang some Handel in a 
rather stiff and toneless way, but in French songs he 
interested us much more. His diction was quite 
exemplary. 

Miss Megan Foster, at the New Chenil Galleries, 
sang a charming programme of songs for children 
and all ‘who are merry at heart.’ This dainty 
person matched manner and matter to a T. She 
is a fairy, a charmer, a rogue in porcelain. 

‘The Bohemian Girl,’ at the Old Vic., was the 
dullest opera of the season there, and it was un- 
interestingly sung, but ‘Carmen,’ the next week, 
made up. Miss Constance Willis’s performance of 
the termagant was one of the very best achievements 
of present-day English opera. It was vividly 
animated and dramatic, and finely sung, even 
though the voice was hardly of the proper darkness. 
The high notes rang out sonorously, the middle ones 
were equal, and if the lower were not particularly 
voluptuous they had real operatic power. 

A correspondent has challenged me to declare in 
detail what English operatic singers I would choose, 
given carte blanche, for ‘ Aida’ and ‘Rigoletto.’ My 
answer is as follows : 


Aida ae ‘i ‘ie FLORENCE AUSTRAL 
( MuRIEL BRUNSKILL 
Amneris_. = 4 or 


( EpITH FURMEDGE 


Radames WALTER WIDDOP 
Amonasro . Percy HEMING 
Ramfis - ‘ne NORMAN ALLIN 
The King . WILLIAM ANDERSON 
Priestess FLORENCE PARRY 
Gilda LUELLA PAIKIN 
Maddalena ...CONSTANCE WILLIS 
Rigoletto MostTYN THOMAS 
Sparafucile NORMAN ALLIN 
The Duke .. HEpDDLE NASH 
Monterone... ...FRANK SALE 


H. J. K. 
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ENGLISH FOLK-DANCE FESTIVAL 


The All-England Festival of Folk-Song and Dance 
at the Great Hall, London University (Imperial 
Institute), on January 1 and 2, assuredly marked a 
new and very encouraging stage in the recognition 
and vogue of Cecil Sharp’s interesting movement. 
The only sad reflection was that the founder was not 
there to enjoy the enjoyment he had so happily 
bequeathed to all these young dancing men and 
maidens. 

Dancing is, of all, a happy art, and none of its 
sorts is happier than these merry measures of old 
England, the revival of which has defied all the 
scoffers and all the sneers at the ‘parish pump,’ and 
is clearly going to count more and more towards the 
gaiety of the nation. 

It was not a competitive festival, and it was 
hardly an exhibition in the way of the summer perform- 
ances at King’s Theatre, Hammersmith, by the 
London branch. The object was ‘to give to folk- 
dancers from different parts of England an opportunity 
to meet and show their dancing to one another.’ 
Accessorily, as many non-dancing spectators as could 
squeeze their way in were there, and, so far from 
wearying of so many hours of dancing, seemed never 
to have had enough. In truth, the folk-dances make 
a captivating spectacle, as the audiences of the Oriana 
Madrigal Society know well. 

The strange thing is that it is still a half-secret 
pleasure. Not one in fifty men in the street could 
tell you what a Morris is. Yet, well danced 
by a team of sturdy, lissom young fellows, it makes 
a show that easily eclipses most conventional 
theatrical dancing, not to speak of the dreary ball- 
room measures of to-day. It is extraordinary that a 
theatre like the London Coliseum has not demon- 
strated to the millions what Morris dancing is, and 
how delightful. There were a dozen or more teams 
at the Festival worthy the attention of a Stoll or of a 
Diaghilev. Then the Morris-jigs (solo dances), as 
performed by Mr. William Kimber or Mr. Cameron 
(of the British Museum), were enough to bring down 
any house. 

Mr. William Kimber, of Headington, Oxford, is a 
traditional dancer whose relations with Cecil Sharp 
are known to all interested in the story of the folk- 
dance revival. He is a substantial, middle-aged 
man, and it would not at a casual encounter be 
guessed that his dancing would have a spectacular 
interest. But the Morris is a virile measure, and, 
indeed, is definitely man’s province. At the Festival 
a number of teams of girls attempted it (as country 
dances were given now and then wholly by girls, 
coming from districts where the youths must be 
extraordinarily few, shy, and unenterprising), but, 
strangely enough, it became a tame affair in their 
hands. (The one exception was the lively show of 
a London group, called ‘Lumps of Plum Pudding,’ 
in the Oxfordshire Morris, ‘Getting Upstairs.’) 

No; the Morris was meant by nature for men— 
and not for sluggish men, but as a contributory 
exercise for the village cricket and football clubs. 
The Staff Demonstration Team gave us faultless 
performances, and among the country teams 
Cambridge, Letchworth, and Reading took a high 
place. But it was peculiarly jolly to see the dance 
done by out-and-out ‘lads of the village,’ such as 
one of the Hampshire teams, East Harptree 
(Somerset), and Sapperton (Gloucester). On the 
second day the Morris team of the Oxford City Police 





turned up, and of course had an especially hearty 
greeting. These performers proved to be com- 
paratively new to the game, dancing with too much 
bending of the knee. But when the police force 
takes to folk-dances, who will be left to talk of 
‘faddists’? 

The processional dances were the Cornish ‘ Furry 
Dance,’ the ‘ Horn Dance of Abbots Bromley’ (Staffs), 
and the Derbyshire ‘Winster.’ The Society was 
able to assemble a good number of traditional north- 
country Sword Dance teams. One cannot say that 
the Sword Dance makes as good a spectacle as the 
Morris, but it has a special interest in that it has 
survived in the North very hale with no need of 
revivalists. The tunes seem to have become 
somewhat affected by music-hall music, and the 
comic assistants which some of the teams brought 
along with them savoured, too, of the modern music- 
hall. North Skelton, Newbiggin, Kirkby Malzeard, 
and Grenoside were excellent teams. 

The country dances were an endless variety. 
How great is the range was proved by so few teams 
making the same choice as another. The country 
dance is meant to be danced, not looked at; yet the 
onlooker was very glad to be there (probably saying 
to himself, ‘Ah, if I were twenty years younger, and 
hadn’t so much else to do, I couldn’t help being in 
the thick of it!’). If you think that the country dance 
stands for rough-and-tumble sport, or any sort of 
‘Kitchen lancers,’ you are mistaken. It is a school 
of gracefulness and keen-witted movement. Dozens 
of branches of the Society up and down the country 
are cultivating it, and there are few more pleasant 
signs of the times. It can hardly rival the negroid 
dances now in fashion in our ball-rooms, for these can 
be merely drifted into, whereas the country dances 
quite definitely need to be learnt. It is encouraging 
that so many young folk are prepared to do so much 
learning. Quite apart from the charming measures, 
the music by itself is enough to win one over to the 
movement. So many shapely, sensible, stimulating 
tunes! Repetition they can stand fearlessly, because 
they have honest stuff in them. Comparisons are 
unfair, but one could not resist a sniff at the limping 
and base-natured fox-trot in the light of such tunes 
as ‘Lillibulero,’ ‘Constant Billy,’ ‘The Bonny, Bonny 
Broom,’ ‘The Round,’ ‘Dargason,’ and a score of 
others. 

The Festival was capitally organized. Miss Elsie 
Avril (violin) led the musicians; Dr. Vaughan 
Williams conducted the singing of folk-songs in the 
intervals. The men’s cricketing flannels looked so 
well that one wondered how our grotesque con- 
ventional ‘evening dress’ ever came into vogue for 
dancing. Several of the girls’ teams turned up in 
some sort of uniform, but the girls in mixed dresses 
looked prettier, for surely it is not natural for girls to 
dress uniformly when they go to a dance? On the 
evening of the second day there was a ‘ country 
dance ball,’ with the Coldstream Guards playing. 


on 


A wonderful record is that of Mr./W. Mann Dyson, who 
on Christmas Day completed sixty years’ service as lay-clerk 
at Worcester Cathedral. Though in the nineties, Mr. Dyson 
remains active and energetic, and a living testimony to the 
healthful effects of constant work—especially when that work 
is singing. It is worth noting that one of his former col- 
leagues, Mr. J. A. Smith, who retired about eighteen 
months ago, had also served at the Cathedral for sixty 
years, 
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Letters to the Editor 


THE LEEDS FESTIVAL CHORUS 
AT QUEEN’S HALL 

Sir,—The statements appearing in the January Musical 
Times concerning the visit of the Leeds Festival Chorus to 
London seem likely to cause some misapprehension as to 
the arrangements made with the Chorus and’ Mr. Albert 
Coates by the Royal Philharmonic Society. 

The original scheme for rehearsals was as follows: 

Wednesday, October 28, 10 a.m. Orchestra only, 
(Jueen’s Hall. 

Thursday, October 29, 2 p.m. 
Royal Academy of Music. 

Nine days before the concert, the Honorary Committee 
of Management was asked by Mr. Coates to change 
Thursday afternoon’s rehearsal to ten in the morning, and 
to make it for orchestra only, as he considered it unneces- 
sary to rehearse with orchestra and chorus, and that it 
would be better for the Leeds singers to rest in the afternoon 
after their journey. 

The members of the chorus were consequently asked to 
attend at Queen’s Hall for half-an-hour as soon as they 
arrived in London, solely for the purpose of testing, for 
Mr. Coates’s satisfaction, the seating arrangements, of 
which a plan had been supplied to the authorities at Leeds 
some time earlier. Notices were therefore sent to members, 
associates, fellows, and orchestra of the Royal Philharmonic 
Society, advising them of the alteration in time and place. 
When the Committee was asked to make this change, it 
had no knowledge whatever of any projected gramophone 
recording on the part of the chorus or of Mr. Coates. The 
facts were brought to the Committee’s notice only when it 
was too late to take any effective action, had it, indeed, 
been in its power to do so, nor had the Committee any 
part or interest then or later in the recording that took 
place. The two orchestral rehearsals were duly held on 
the Wednesday and Thursday mornings.—Yours, &c., 

January %, 1926, J. MEWBURN LEVIEN 

(Alon. Secretary, Raval Philharmonic Society.) 


THE VIBRATO AND OTHER VOCAL MATTERS 


Sir,—If you can really see your way to permitting me 
to continue a discussion which makes so great a demand 
on your space, I have no objection to replying to your 
contributors. I am sorry that Dr. Bell-Porter should 
assume such an attitude. Though it is that of a certain 
school, it is little short of fanatical, and some of his state- 
ments are positively inaccurate. He writes: ‘ There is a 
certain production demanded for the portrayal of the effect 
required in grand opera.’ He had better have written 

‘ that there is a certain degree of development required for 
the proper production. The class of production defined 
by him is not the only kind required in grand opera. In 
the grand opera ‘Faust,’ the beautiful serenade, ‘ Salve 
dimora,’ imperatively demands that ‘dreamy, dark, and 
extremely sentimental tone’ which Dr. Bell-Porter takes 
upon himself to declare that modern audiences are not 
interested in. This last statement is quite inaccurate. 

The kind of production required for ‘Salve dimora’ is 
the exact opposite to that required for the brilliant, rousing 
tenor solo in * Maritana’—* Yes, let me like a soldier fall.’ 
What I, however, object to is that the production suitable 
only to this latter kind of expression is often applied without 
modification to the former kind. But besides this, there 
are parts of grand opera which are called ‘declamatory.’ 
The kind of production required for the proper performance 
of such parts is that kind defined so unequivocally by 
Dr. Bell-Porter. It is not suitable for love-singing, however 
passionate or forceful that may be. A certain degree of 
roundness and smoothness must be introduced. In a 
highly-cultivated, perfectly-developed voice, this will not 
diminish the penetration, and the effect is as open as can 
possibly be required. 

In your November issue, Dr. Bell-Porter wrote, ‘ Modern 
modes of expression imperatively demand modern methods 
of voice-production.’ If the ‘modern methods of voice. 
production’ are the noisy, shouting, super-‘ open’ methods | 


Orchestra and chorus, 





I most emphatically deny their necessity. The fact is that 
the demands made by modern modes of expression have 
not been met by a proportionate development of parts of 
the human voice mechanism. Let me explain clearly and 
simply. Take, e.g., the case of a mechanical instrument— 
the pianoforte. In the days of the ancient spinet there was 
comparatively little reinforcement to the sound generated 
by the strings. Almost all structural development was 
connected with the resonating mechanism. 74a? had to 
be developed up to the increasing demands of artistic 
expression. But the building-up, special development, 
seasoning, and strengthening of the human voice mechanism 
(except in a few singers) have utterly failed to keep up to 
the demands of expression in grand opera. There is no 
instrument treated so badly as that of the human voice. 
In the case of the mechanical instrument, builders have 
spent years in perfecting the structure and the mechanism, 
and virtuosi cheerfully give up eight to ten hours a day for 
six or seven years to the technique. Yet in the case of the 
human voice instrument, which is potentially far the most 
beautiful, there is nothing like this amount of work 
expended. It is a standing disgrace to the vocal profession. 

It is little wonder that your musical critic should write 
so resentfully (November, 1925, p. 1024, ‘Some Singers of 
the Month’). If the leading singers will not expend 
enough work, and they certainly do not, how can the lesser 
be expected to do so? In thousands of cases among the 
lesser public singers to-day there is seemingly no attempt 
made at proper placing of the voice. The timbre might 
be compared to that of the ancient spinet—a mere thin 
tinkle, devoid of richness, breadth, depth, or solidity. 
If these remarks fail to satisfy Dr, Bell-Porter and his 
modern school of thought, then it is out of my power to 
convince him. 

I am sorry for Mr. Mills. 
write another book which will be specially simple. 
on his remarks as of value. 

With respect to Mr. Dutton (a proof of whose letter I 
have been permitted to see), I well know the passage he 
alludes to. He has raised a very big question. The 
words he quotes prove only that some old Italian teachers 
were as fanatical with respect to one kind of production as 
are many of our modern teachers. There were certain 
people in Italy, as now, who looked coldly on any class of 
vocal music, except that of a bright, forceful, rousing, or 
‘open’ description. Another class cared only for the 
exactly opposite kind—rich, mellow, round, /egato, or 
‘closed’ (dark) tone. This latter was specially adapted 
for church singing. The greatest composers of the day 
wrote for the church the most yearning, soul-stirring 
melody. Masters catering for the former taste would make 
the vowel a’ the basis of their teaching, looking on oo as 
a necessary evil, only valuable because, according to 
experience, it caused the larynx to descend on the high 
notes, and encouraged mellowness and roundness, which 
were necessary to the beautiful kind of ‘open’ singing they 
taught. But on the other hand this brilliant class of tone 
was distasteful to sincere worshippers, and certain teachers 
who catered for such would have to make the vowel 00 
the basis of practice. There is no other method of 
obtaining the exceedingly mellow, rounded, /egato kind of 
production demanded. Exactly the same class of produc- 
tion is used in churches to-day, as regards both speaking 
and singing voices. There is, of course, a great deal of the 
most beautiful secular vocal music which necessitates very 
dark timbre. A greater proportion of practice on the 
vowel oo is the surest way of gaining this quality. To 
confine practice to only one of these voices, or the class of 
vocal music suited to each, spells disaster. Each is 
absolutely necessary to the development of the other. But, 
as I have said, the subject is a vast one, and I must 
consider spatial limitations. —Yours, &c., 

16, Warwick Avenue, W.2. H. TRAVERS ADAMS. 

December, 1925 


I will do my best, later, to 
I look 


S1r,-—I have been much interested in Mr. Travers 
Adams’s letters. 

I have read a great deal about voice production in my 
time, and think I can claim some experience as a vocalist. 
I am in consequence somewhat perplexed at one statement 
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in Mr. Adams’s last letter. He strongly recommends 
practice on the vowel oo, and appeals to the method of 
the old Italian school in support of his tenets. It can 
hardly have escaped Mr. Adams’s attention that in a certain 
standard work of an old Italian maestro the following 
words occur: ‘ The basis of practice must be the vowel 
ah. We leave the vowels oo and e to those who wish 
to imitate wolves and tigers.’ 

Is it not rightly due to vocal teachers who take in 
the .Wusical Times that Mr. Adams should at least write 
a few words on this matter ?—Yours, Xc., 

44, Cambridge Mansions, E. C. 

Battersea Park. 


DvuTToON. 


S1r,—Having followed with interest the correspondence 
between your readers on the above subject, culminating 
in the letter of Mr. Sylvester Mills in the December 
issue, I feel that in justice to Mr. Travers Adams, another 
opinion should be expressed in particular reference to the 
latest aspect of the case, as brought forward by Mr.. Mills. 

Mr. Mills, speaking as an amateur, states that for the 
ilast fifteen years he has devoted his spare time to the study 
of voice production. From the fact that he has bought 
almost every book he has heard of on the subject, he leaves 
us to infer that he has been studying the intricate and 
elusive art of singing without other aid than that which 
«an be obtained through books. He then proceeds to 
blame the authors of the books for his inability to under- 
stand the contents ! 

I should like to ask Mr. Mills if he would expect to 
become an accomplished pianist’ or violinist in the same 
period of time without the aid of a competent master to 
guide him over the inevitable difficulties which beset the 
path of the student, amateur or professional. 

Singing is an art no less elusive and subtle than these 
others ; in fact, the difficulties of teaching it successfully 
are greater than in the case of either violin or pianoforte, 
as the latter instruments, in matters of technique, deal 
chiefly with concrete, visible accessories or tools, such as 
fingers, wrists, bow, strings, keys, &c., whose capabilities 
are at least tolerably well known to every one, whereas the 
singer’s tooJs include such intangible, invisible parts as the 
diaphragm, larynx, vocal cords, abdominal muscles, 
resonance cavities of chest, throat, and head (the various 
shapings of which play such an important part in the 
production of varying tones), whose little-known powers 
take years to understand and develop. 

Is it surprising that even the best books on the subject 
should be inadequate to supply a// the needs of the average 
serious student? This art, more perhaps than any other, 
needs a teacher (who must also be a master of the subject) 
for the purpose of making clear, above all, the physical 
sensations experienced in using the parts described. In the 
ase of most students, the written statement is not sufficient ; 
it requires supplementing by the exercise of the parts, 
under the master’s supervision, so that he can say: ‘When 
you do that it is wrong’; or, ‘Now you are right.’ The 
value of this must be obvious. 

On the other hand, the student who, in addition to the 
requisite mental capacity, possesses the necessary qualifica- 
tions of perseverance and enthusiasm, as wel! as time to 
«devote to study, should be able to make appreciable progress 
in the art by the study of Mr. Adams’s book alone. That 
Mr. Adams is a master of his subject cannot, I think, be 
doubted by anyone who has thoroughly studied and 
practised his method as set forth in his book. 

At the same time I agree it is wise to consult as many 
authorities as possible in connection with any subject 
worth studying : a remark of one writer will often throw 
unexpected light on that of another. 

I should like to add a few words before closing in regard 
to pe aspect of the discussion, in which there seems 
to be some confusion as to the point at issue. Dr. Bell- 
Porter’s remarks in defence of his own particular field of 
activity appear to be based partly on a misunderstanding 
of one of Mr. Travers Adams’s statements. May I be 
allowed to give as shortly as possible my own interpreta- 
tion of the case? The ‘grand opera’ style of production 
as generally, but not exclusively, practised at the present 





day certainly sacrifices at times pure beauty of tone to 
dramatic considerations, and in doing so is quite within its 
province, unless the habit is pushed to excess, when it 
becomes a fault. This I believe to be the defect com- 
plained of by Mr. King in his first letter, which opened the 
discussion. This, to my knowledge, is generally referred 
to as the ¢remolo, and serves its proper function in 
illustrating great, overpowering emotion. Its very nature 
shows that it should be sparingly used, for it is in fact an 
example of * loss of control’ by the muscles which support 
and control tone. This is obviously quite applicable to 
the portrayal of deep emotion, but is applicable to little 
else. 

Mr.. Adams—if I read his meaning correctly—besides 
deploring the constant use of this excessive vibrato or 
tremolo, is of the opinion that modern quick methods 
of training result in a too general use of the 
declamatory method of production, which, as _ he 
says, is entirely unsuitable for ‘purely beautiful effect,’ 
z.e., for sustained, flowing melody, or music which 
depends for its appeal on beauty of tone and musical 
perfection of utterance a/one, and not on any dramatic 
effect. In fairness, I must say that I agree with this 
opinion. 

In grand opera there is scope for declamatory and 
cantabile production, but the present-day tendency is to use 
declamatory style indiscriminately, substituting it for the 
true cantabile open production required by passages of 
lyrical form, with a resulting great loss of dramatic effect 
by lack of contrast. 

Again, I cannot see that Mr. 
‘dreamy, dark, ultra-sentimental tone’ as suitable fare to 
put before any audience, ancient or modern. If Dr. Bell- 
Porter had quoted Mr. Adams’s statement exactly, and with 
due regard to its context, it would have been seen 
that the latter’s advice, ‘Sing gentle, dreamy kinds of 
songs,’ was intended solely for the use of the deginner in 
the art, as an indication of the style of song to adopt for 
early training. Therein he is undoubtedly right, as such 
practice induces a correct use of the mechanism for ensuring 
a gentle attack, which is all-important in the right 
production of even the largest volume of tone in true 
cantabile singing. 

The foregoing is written not in any spirit of argument, but 
with a sincere desire to give both sides a fair hearing. — 
Yours, Xc., (Mrs.) MARIE L. RIVERS, 


Adams advocates the use of 


S1r,—With reference to the discussion under the heading 
‘The Lure of the Vibrato,’ I think it would interest many 
people if Mr. Travers Adams would explain by reference 
to sensation and science (vocal) the difference between 
the voices he defines as ‘declamatory open’ and ‘ cantabile 
open’ respectively. I have explained this to many people, 
but there must be others anxious to know. 

As Mr. Travers Adams wisely says, ‘the greatest point 
is to lift the pressure off the vocal cords as much as 
possible,’ which preserves the voice and enables one to sing 
for a much longer period without fatigue. It also gives 
greater carrying power and colour to the voice. —Yours, Xc., 

15, Aberdeen Road, Bristol. REGINALD BUSSELL. 

December, 1925. 


Si1r,—After reading the correspondence on the ‘ Lure of 
the Vibrato,’ permit me to observe that the vibrato referred 
to is in reality the ¢remo/o, an exaggerated vibrato resorted 
to by the pseudo-artist for cheap effect. 

Artistry in singing is not to be acquired, as the tyro 
would believe, by a few ungainly tricks, but by long study. 

I cannot see eye to eye with one correspondent, who 
speaks of exaggerated clear pronunciation. In view of the 
fact that singing is glorified speech, clearness of diction 
cannot be overdone, as pure vowels and neat consonants 
add beauty to, rather than detract from, purity of tone. 

The size of the auditorium is no excuse for coarse singing, 
for pure tone, unadulterated by “vemolo, &c., will carry 
any distance, however soft the tone may be. Artistic 
vibrato, which has its source in the emotions, may assist, 
but ¢remo/o never. 
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Some of the strident singing of which your correspondent 
complains is due to the teaching of one—and, I am afraid 
to say, the most extensive—of the Italian schools, which 
almost dispenses with the w vowel (as pronounced in 
Italian), which far excellence gives mellowness when com- 
bined with the other vowels. On the other hand, the 
English school, in churches particularly, errs on the side of 
an excess of « quality to the exclusion of the ¢ (Italian), or 
vowel colour of brilliance, which gives brightness or ring. 

Tone must not drown diction if opera is to hold its own, 
and I believe that the music-loving public would willingly 
go to the trouble of learning the different languages if there 
were any chance of hearing the words. Then, as should be 
the case, the opera could always be sung with the original 
words. —Yours, Xc., 

Muswell Hill, N. to. Crecit. HAMILTON, 


CLASSICAL MELODIES IN THE BALL-ROOM 

Srr,—In a review of my new magazine the Dance 
Musician (which by the way I greatly appreciate) I have 
been accused of publishing the works of Liszt and Chopin, 
the title-pages of such publications bearing my name as 
the composer. In other words, it is suggested that I have 
taken a mean advantage of the death of these gentlemen. 
This is not so, for I have introduced the works of great 
composers under their own names, and instead of purloining 
their melodies and passing them off as my own on the title- 
page, I have given the names of the composers with a 
statement that the works have been arranged for the 
ball-room by an individual bearing the initials ‘ E. J. B.’ 
and, in a later edition, E. J. Bennet. As evidence of this 
I enclose copies. 

I do not blame the reviewer for labelling me as an 
unwashed canine, for owing to a carelessly corrected proof, 
it is a fact that the arrangement he quotes was coupled with 
compositions of my own in an advertisement. 

The reviewer further gives it as his opinion that the best 
way to improve dance music is to make dance writers realise 
that it is the business of dance music composers to compose 
dance music; but, later on, unfortunately, he sets forth 
another great truth, in which he says that if my skill in 
harmony is no better than most of my colleagues (¢.¢., 
composers of dance music) I have done well in leaving 
the original harmonies alone. 

Now, it is clearly evident that if a way out of the difficulty 
lies in the composition of original dance music, and at 
the present day dance composers do not possess the necessary 
skill, it is high time that those who are in possession of 
these very necessary arts should ‘get a move on,’ and on 
behalf of my magazine, I suggest that if such a composition 
be produced and submitted to performance before a 
representative body of the dancing public, my magazine will 
produce the work and publish it, devoting the entire profits 
to the benefit of the composer. 

If I might make a suggestion, let me add that the secret 
might be found in adopting the folk-song idea, whether 
American Negro or European matters little. 

A successful fox-trot produces many thousands of pounds, 
and although I do not conjecture that musicians are 
mercenary, I should like to see English people dancing 
to English music, and English composers in Rolls Royce 
cars instead of in London General omnibuses. 

I will go one step further, and say it is the duty of the 
English musician who can compose to turn his attention to 
this important branch of the art. 

Finally, I have never been associated with the pilfering 
of musical ideas and I have never approved of it. Your 
reviewer suggests that a morally unwashed person such as 
myself must not be asked to use the influence of a magazine 
he controls for the stamping out of such a loathsome 
practice. I can assure him, however, and all those who 
will read his clever, not to say cutting, criticism that the 
magazine will be used for that very purpose and for the 
encouragement of original dance music. 

May I ask your kindly co-operation in making known the 
offer set forth above to serious composers ?—Yours, &c., 

72, Wells Street, W.1. EMILE J. BENNET. 


[The copies Mr. Bennet sends are of Liszt’s 
*Liebestraume’ and Chopin’s C minor Prelude. The 





‘arrangement’ of which he speaks consists in merely turning 
the pieces into waltzes. (In the Chopin piece the crotchets 
are changed to dotted minims.) We are glad to find that 
he gives the composers a show on the title-page, but we still 
think that if he wishes to publish a waltz he should write 
one off his own bat, instead of perverting classical works 
that were not conceived as dance-music.—Ep1Tor. ] 


THE SYMPHONIES OF MUZIO CLEMENTI 


S1r,—I notice that two contributors to your journal, 
Dr. Orlando Mansfield and Mr. Herbert Westerby, have 
recently referred to the Symphonies of Muzio Clementi as 
being lost, or as having mysteriously disappeared. 

The greater portion of at least four Symphonies by 
Clementi, and a great many sketches of other orchestral 
compositions, all in the handwriting of Clementi, have been 
in the Library of Congress at Washington since 1917, when 
they were bought at an auction sale at Sotheby’s. With the 
help of some information concerning these manuscripts 
which.I furnished to M. Georges de St. Foix, the latter 
wrote an article on ‘Les Symphonies de Clementi’ for the 
March, 1924, number of the Revista Musicale Jtaliana.— 
Yours, Xc., Cart ENGEL 

Library of Congress, (Chie, Music Division) 

Washington. 
VAN DIEREN CONCERT 

S1r,—I am sorry about that cryptic sentence. I fear it 
may have been responsible for a certain note of peevishness 
in yourcritic P.H.’snotice. Having this evidence that it has 
been as much an offence to others as it was to myself, I am 
moved to ask you to allow me to correct it. Change 
‘another’ into ‘and then,’ and the sentence does elucidate 
its context. The art of melody, like every other art, has 
grown by substituting one symbol for another. Van 
Dieren’s substitutions stand at the extreme end of a scale 
which began with suspensions and anticipations, continued 
with accented passing-notes, and came later to the peculiar 
chromaticism of César Franck. But it is an extreme use, 
and produces melodies which, like sentences in cipher, are 
not intelligible to the general ear. In describing this 
characteristic for the benefit of those who were not at 
the concert I perhaps condensed my meaning unduly 
(influenced, I dare say, by the music to which I had been 
listening), and then the printer changed two letters and 
made chaos of it.—Yours, Xc., 


THE AUTHOR OF THE PILLORIRD QUOTATION. 


SDBJECTIVE CRITICISM 


S1r,—In your December issue I see that Mr. Newman has 
seen fit to bring me forward asa more than usually abandoned 
specimen of the class of ‘subjective critics’ who ‘lay down 
the law’ and ‘bellow cocksure affirmations at each other 
without giving any reasons why the personal taste of the one 
should be accepted more than that of the other.’ 

In view of Mr. Newman’s loudly proclaimed indignation 
at anything in the way of misrepresentation, this is a very 
curious statement, seeing that in the Preface to my book I 
expressly disclaimed any pretensions to infallibility or to 
laying down the law—a remark which your own reviewer, 
if I remember rightly, declared to be totally unnecessary. 
Well, it seems that it was not, and that your reviewer owes 
me an apology. Permit me to repeat that in spite of my 
unfortunately somewhat pontifical style, 1 do not suffer, as 
Mr. Newman says I do, and never have suffered, as he 
says he has, from the delusion that those who disagree with 
me are necessarily wrong ; forthe simple reason that I do not 
believe that there is such a thing as absolute right or wrong 
in matters musical, or indeed in any other matters. I would 
rather say with Pirandello,‘ This is the truth—if you think 
it is... Mr. Newman, on the contrary, seems to believe that 
an absolute truth is attainable, and in so believing is 
being very much more dogmatic than I. 

‘When two people allege diametrically opposite things 
they cannot both be right,’ says Mr. Newman authorita- 
tively. Why not? Suppose that two men try to make 
accurate drawings of the same object from different angles 
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of the room. They will naturally produce two entirely 
different representations of it, but it would be impossible to 
say that the one was correct and the other was not. 
Again, two philosophic systems may be entirely opposed 
to each other in both premises and conclusions, and yet 
both so closely and logically reasoned that it is impossible 
to say that the one was true and the other false. 

Similarly, in criticism there is no absolute standard of 
values. We can only see the work of art from one angle, 
from one point of view. If I say that one man is a better 
draughtsman ora better philosopher than another, it does 
not mean that we see or believe alike, but only that he 
gives me the impression of having a finer sense of line, or 
of having reasoned more clearly and logically than the 
other. And if I say that one man is a better critic than 
another, I do not necessarily mean that I agree with him. 
For example, I consider Wagner to be a great composer, 
but at the same time I consider Nietzsche’s * Der Fall 
Wagner ’ to be one of the best pieces of musical criticism 
in existence. Again, I have never been able to derive any 
pleasure from the plays of Racine; at the same time I have 
much respect for and confidence in the judgment 


so 


of many critics who admire them, such as Mr, Lytton | 


Strachey, that I am compelled to admit that they must 
be right. But it does not follow that I believe myself to be 
wrong. We are simply looking at this same thing from 
two entirely different points of view—the classic and the | 
romantic, if you like—both of which are right in their way. 
No doubt there is an ultimate in which all points of view 
are reconciled and all contradictions resolved, but it is | 
unattainable in practice, in the same way that I cannot see | 
all round the table at once. And this is what the objective 
critic is always trying to do, with the result that he sees 
nothing at all. 

In confronting my opinions with the very different ones 


of M. Cceuroy, Mr. Newman would seem to be taking his | 


argument one step further, implying that if two people 
hold diametrically opposite opinions they must both be 
wrong. In other words, he cancels us out with each other. 
This is merely fatuous. It would be just as reasonable to 
suggest that because he and Mr. Evans disagree 
other, they are both of them equally negligible. 

he does not mean to suggest that. Yet what 
he mean ? 

If I am unable to take M. Cceuroy’s criticism of my book 
seriously it is not because he disagrees with me, but because 
he has no point of view of his own, and is only a mouth- | 
piece for current clichés, the representative of an attitude | 
of mind which happens to be fashionable at the moment. 
Secondly, he does not appear to understand English—a | 
somewhat grave disadvantage in reviewing a book written | 
in that language. For example, he quotes me as saying | 
that I consider ‘ Petrouchka’ to be a better work than the 
* Sacre du Printemps,’ whereas actually I say precisely the | 
opposite. In translating a sentence of mine into French in | 
order to show what a fool I am, he renders the word | 
‘beggar’ as ‘brigand,’ adding [sc] after it. On second | 
thoughts, these errors may be the result of malice rather | 
than of ignorance, revealing a state of mind and temper 
which are exceedingly gratifying to me. If I had failed to | 
arouse the hostility of M. Coeuroy I should have felt that | 
my book had been written in vain. 

Finally, is it necessary to state, after all that I have | 
already said, that my remark to the effect that Mr. Newman’s | 
opinions are always wrong was merely a joke? That he | 
should seem to take it seriously shows only a momentary, | 
and, I hope, only temporary, lapse on the part of his | 
usually alert sense of humour.—Yours, Xc., 

Cecit GRAY. 


I am sure 


| 
A DEBUSSYIAN QUOTATION 

S1r,—I should be most grateful to Mr. Whitaker-Wilson | 

if he would indicate the source of his quotation from | 
Debussy on p. 38 of the January Musical Times. The | 
aspect of Debussy which it reveals is one which other | 
writers have overlooked so far; and the reference to | 
out mathematically ’ 

M.-D. CALVOCORESSI. | 

| 


* sound-combinations worked is 
surprising indeed. —Yours, Xc., 
6, Paulton’s Square, S.W.3. 


E 


; | 
with each 


else does | 


| A Belfast correspondent writes defending the Vatican 
Choir against the strictures of ‘ Feste’: ‘ It is as far ahead 
of our choirs as Bach, Beethoven, and Wagner are better 
than any English composers that ever lived. . . . The 
average English Cathedral choir is innocuous, hooting, and 
expressionless." So now we know! In regard to the 
| Vatican Choir, * Feste’ pointed out certain features—the 
| shrill, forced tone of the trebles, and the shouting of the 
| tenors, both faults resulting in a lack of blend. He might 
|have alluded also to such ad caftandum tricks as the 
| prolonged decrescendos at the cadences where no such effect 
| was called for either by text or music, and to exaggerated 
| dynamics in general. Everybody agreed on these points, 
| but many critics excused them on the ground of nationality 
}and temperament. In common with a few other writers, 
*Feste’ held and still holds that the virtuosity of the 
| Choir and its fine choice of music do not alter the fact 
that such methods as those detailed above are bad, and 
| he dislikes them accordingly. Our Belfast friend thinks 
they are good and likes them, so there’s nothing more to 


| be said. 


Mr. Herbert H. Wardle writes pointing out, in reference 
to the review of the gramophone records of Vaughan 
Williams's * Old King Cole,’ that the work was first per- 
formed not at Oxford, as * Discus” stated, but at Cambridge 
(June, 1923). 


[Several letters are unavoidably held over. —Eptror. ] 





The Hmateurs’ Erchange 


harge, announce- 


Under this heading we insert, free of 
co-operate with 


| ments by amateur musicians who wish to 

| others. 

| Pianist wishes to meet good violinist or ‘cellist for mutual 

practice. —A. B. Briyru, 38, Elsinore Road, Forest 

| Hill, S.E.23. 

Tenor vocalist (well trained) wishes to meet pianist for 
mutual practice. Any part of London.—T., c/o Alustca/ 

Times. 

| Young lady pianist (advanced) wishes to meet advanced 

violinists and/or ‘cellist for mutual practice. Bradford 

district. —G. C. H., c/o Wasical Times 

| Amateur pianoforte quintet has vacancy for good, capable 

second violin. Rehearsals, Tuesday  evenings.— 

D. Munro, go, Brudenell Road, S.W.17, 

| Lady pianist (A.R.C.M.), good reader and accompanist, 
wishes to join amateur concert party or orchestra,— 
P. H., clo Wustcal Times. 

Gentleman violinist wishes to meet advanced pianist for 
practice of classical music, on Sundays.—204, Abingdon 
Road, Oxford. 

Young flautist requires experience in amateur orchestra. 
S.E. district preferred. —S. C., c/o Musical Times. 

Amateur ‘cello student (early stage) wishes to meet another, 
and/or accompanist for mutual practice. Would also 
accompany ‘cellist. —C, P. Cocks, 158, Morland Road, 


Croydon. 
Pianist wishes to meet violinist or vocalist for mutual 
practice. Classical works only. Croydon or Purley 


districts. —E. P., c/o Musical Times. 

Amateur instrumentalist wishes to meet pianist (gentleman) 
for occasional practice. —A., c/o Wusical Zimes, 

Cellist wanted to join amateur string quartet practising 
weekly in N. London —QuATUOR, c/o Musical Times. 


Pianist (lady, L.T.C.L.) wishes to meet violinist and 
’cellist for practice of chamber music. Kensington, 
S.W.7, district. —T. H. G., c/o Musical Times. 

Cellist wanted to complete amateur quartet. West 
London.—M. R. C., c/o Wustcal Times, 

Pianist (lady), moderate player, wishes to meet vocalist 
for mutual practice. West distric.—K. E. C., 


clo Musical Times. 
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Oboist (gentleman) wishes to meet keen young gentlemen 
—flautist, clarinettist, and bassoonist—residing in the 
Eastern suburbs (Leyton, Leytonstone, and Wanstead 
districts preferred). Elementary players (provided 
enthusiastic) welcomed. —E. V. E., 58, Newport Road, 
Leyton, E, 10, 


The Tudor Singers have a vacancy for a bass. Good 
reading necessary. Rehearsals, Fridays, at 6.30, at 
Victoria.—C. J. Bares, 16, Arterberry Road, 


Wimbledon, S.W.20. 
Pianist wishes to meet advanced violinist or ‘cellist for 
practice of sonatas, &c. Evenings.—F. G., 94, Ewart 
'{t Road, Forest Hill, S. E.23. 


“xia Sharps and Flats | 


The doctors say that nicotine is bad for you. Well, I 
still smoke eight cigars a day. The doctors say you must 
have exercise, walk in the air or play with the ball. Well, 
I have never taken exercise in my life. . . All the fresh 
air I want comes through the window. . But I do not 
exhort everyone to follow my example, for, after all, I am 
Pachmann, the unique. I laugh at your doctors.— 
Pachmann. 

The British public always sing best on a full stomach. . . 
my own plan prior to singing is to have as hearty a meal as 
can be found for miles round, and a pint tankard of the best 
beer available. —Gvbson Young. 

I have never posed in my life.—7achmann. 


Jazz is dying. To-day there are few variety bills withou' 
their jazz bands. But when they come to trial on the stage 
it is easy to see that they get their verdict on little more 
than their clever buffoonery. Paper hats and comedy 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


The Lent term, which began on January IT, will be 
marked by an exceptionally interesting musical event. 
Bach’s ‘St. Matthew’ Passion will be sung for the first 
time in London in its entirety at Queen’s Hall, on 
March 31. The performance will be conducted by Sir 
Henry Wood, and will begin at 2 o’clock. 

On January 4 a dinner was given at the Great Central 
Hotel, by the Music Teachers’ Association, to Mr. Stewart 
Macpherson, the founder of the Society. Mr. Percy Scholes 
was in the chair, and a presentation of a silver rose-bowl 
and an illuminated address was made to Mr. Macpherson, 
to mark his relinquishing the post of Chairman of the 
Association, which he has held since its inception in 1908, 
Mr. Ernest Read, who made the presentation, referred to 
the great work Mr. Macpherson had done in furthering the 
cause of musical education in this country. Mr. Macpherson 
made appropriate acknowledgment, and declared that the 
joy he had had in carrying on his work was a sufficient 
reward for any efforts he had made in a cause of such 
importance, both to musicians and to education generally. 
Many delegates from country branches of the Association 
were present. 

Mr. Lionel Tertis and Mr. Harold Craxton are on tour 
with Dame Nellie Melba. During Mr. Tertis’s absence, 
Mr. Herbert Withers is taking the ensemble classes. 

On February 3 there will be a recital for two pianofortes 
by Miss Dorothy Folkard and Miss Muriel Warne, at 
| 2.30 p.m. 

There will be a lecture by Mr. Royle Shore on * Chamber 
Music,’ on February 24, and dramatic performances will 
take place on February 26 and 27. 
| The usual weekly concerts are held on Saturday afternoons 
in the Duke’s Hall, at 3 o’clock. 





‘business’ are the last props of a dying craze.—-De Groot. | 


What is a piccolo? —Mr. Justice Eve. 

In the wireless sense I fear I am not what is called a 
good listener. ‘What are the wild waves saying?’ is a 
question I seldom ask, and when I do it is ten to one they 
are saying, ‘It ain’t gonna rain no mo’ or ‘Good-night, 
everybody, good-night,’ or something else equally unex- 
citing. —A. B. Walkley. 

Schumann 
‘ Sibelius 
— Wireless Programme. 


Finale from (Juartet Noll 
Valve Triste 


In my opinion, English does not lend itself to singing 
very well. I think most modern English songs are trash, 
and I do not yet know any English songs I would care to 
sing.—Luella Paikin. 

What is a Saxophone ?—A/r. Justice Eve. 


Sirty Wears Ago 


From the .Wusical 7Zimes of February, 866 : 


fy LADIES and GENTLEMEN having a taste for | 
V 


focal Music.—A PRIVATE SOCIETY is being 
FORMED, consisting solely of Amateurs, occupying good 
social positions. There will be none of the elements of the 
ordinary Choral Society. Ladies and gentlemen willing 
to co-operate will please address (in confidence) M., care 
of Mr. Cox, Stationer, 102, Chancery Lane. 





DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO ROSSINI. 
Now ready, price 3s. 6d., bound in cloth, Second Edition of 
ITTLE BY LITTLE. A Series of Graduated 
Lessons in the Art of Reading Music. Especially 
intended for the use of Young Mothers and Teachers. 
London : Griffith & Farran, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


ERUSALEM THEGOLDEN. Music by J. TILLEARD. 
J With illustrated title-page by Walter Severn. Price 
3s. 6d. Cheap edition, 6d. 

*A tune of much more artistic character than that of 
disastrous lustre, the one selected in the dark by our 
contemporary, the Musical Standard.’— Orchestra, April 29, 
1865. 





ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


| The Christmas term opened on January 11, when the 
| Director, Sir Hugh Allen, gave his usual address to a very 
| large assembly of students in the College Hall. To say 
| that the address dealt with New Year’s resolutions and 
|fallibility is perhaps to put it unfairly, for although 
| serious issues were dealt with there was a light touch and a 
charm of phrase that happily relieved the address of 
anything approaching dullness, and made it appear more 
— a jolly, informal talk between friends than an official 
oration. Besides enumerating features of the past term, 
| the Director outlined many interesting projects which he 
had in his mind for the coming period, and made it plain 
that it will not fall behind its predecessors in variety 
| and excitement. 
The Folk-Dancing Class, which was instituted about a 
| year ago, has proved a valuable as well as attractive 
| addition to the Teachers’ Training Course. In fact, so 
rapid has been the progress of the class under Mrs. Kennedy, 
| of the English Folk-Dance Society, that it was judged 
| worthy, after passing successfully through the preliminary 
| heats, to appear as one of the representative London teams 





jin the Folk-Dance Festival held at London University 
jon January |! and 2. Asa sequel to this success, the class 
was honoured by an invitation to give a special display at 
the annual general meeting of the Royal College Students’ 
Union on January 14. Under Mrs. Kennedy’s direction, 
and with the kind help of Mr. Kennedy, a fine selection of 
| dances were given to the inspiriting violin accompaniment of 
Miss Elsie Avril. The audience was enabled to appreciate 
the value of the class for teachers (for it was instituted to 
teach students how to teach the dances, rather than merely to 
dance them) and to see for themselves how much can be 
accompiished in a short time by a really enthusiastic teacher 
and class, for some of the performers had enjoyed but a few 
weeks’ experience. 

The demonstration at the College was conspicuously 
privileged. Dr. Vaughan Williams, whose name in 
connection with folk dance and song is a household word, 
gave a short preliminary discourse on the nature and origin 
of the dances, and illuminated many of the particular 
items with allusions and comments in which erudition and 
humour ran a dead heat. 
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TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC MUSIC IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

It is intended to give, three times a year—in February, 
May, and September—brief summaries of the musical 
activities at public schools during the preceding term. 
Details received for the Michaelmas term, 1925, show a 
high standard of work and programmes. 


The opening week of the current term was inaugurated 
with an address from Prof. Granville Bantock, who chose 
for his subject *‘ Reminiscences of Sibelius’ (see page 153). 
As usual at such functions, there was a crowded attendance 
of students. 

The occasion was chosen to present their diplomas BEDFORD School, on November 26, under Dr. Harding, 
to those students who had been successful at the recent} gave a performance of ‘Hervé Riel’ (Walford Davies), 
examinations, and others with medals and prizes awarded | Symphony in B flat (first movement), (Schubert), Pianoforte 
for proficiency in their studies, &c. ; also to introduce to| Concerto in C minor (first movement), (Beethoven), 
the members of the College Board the successful candidates | pianoforte and violin solo, songs, and part-songs. 
in tl : iti scholarships in Decembe : ‘ 
in the open competition for scholarships held in December) At BERKHAMSTED, on November 7, a concert was given 

sits : 8" = Pl dsgpttonstns eg to the school by the Berkhamsted and District Festival 

Fellowship: Fleanor W.' Baillie, Wilfrid H. Parry, | Choir and Orchestra, under the direction of Mr. Forbes 
Dorothea R. Sharman, Roberta G. Spencer, Florence} Milne. The programme consisted of items ranging from 
Roper. | Benet and Bach to Parry and Elgar, and included the 
Licentiate: Marguerite A. Caseau, Edith Dornford, | *“Hundredth Psalm,’ an adaptation from Bach’s Cantatas. 
Kathleen E. R. Drew, Winifred A. Schooley, Emily Daisy The annual house singing and instrumental competitions 
Scott. . | were held on December 11, Prof. Perey C. Buck 
Associate: Eleanor L. H. Greville, Sadie Irwin, Estelle | @djudicating. The annual school concert was given on 
M. Keall, Katy A. C. Palmer, Edith F. Sutherland, | December 12, when the Glee Club sang W. H. Speers 
Gerald Trendell. | setting of *‘ The Jackdaw of Kheims’ and Colin Taylor's 

Prizes under the ‘Grosvenor Gooch Bequest’ to Emily | se ta a Magen v8 yee pa = of . Nema 
Dasy Scott, L.T.C.L., and Julia E. F. Cave, A.T.C.L. ° | P™ al Gchoat—trles’s ‘Scie i ce 

The Dando-Mesham silver medal to May Roberts, the Ph set gs acme ce é . ar 

" - 7" 3 : . movement), Chopin’s Polonaise in C sharp minor, and 
David Nasmith silver medal to Roberta Genevieve Ss . ma  o . 
: as . a Saale Scharwenka’s Polish Dance in E flat minor. Another boy 
Spencer, the gold medal for 1925 to Elga V. Collins, and a K 
ae 5 in. at played the last movement of Mendelssohn's Concerto in 
the Chappell gold medal to Vera Snare, F.T.C.L. 2 on : ie 
a . an " G minor. The orchestral items were Mendelssohn’s ‘ Ruy 

Open Scholarships (one year): Violet Annear, George ’ .¢ ‘ - ? 
wats - gg, Blas’ Overture, Beethoven’s Symphony No. 1 (first move- 
Edwin Ansell, Harry Blech, Albert Bregman, Phyllis Mary . . ¢o ‘ me : ’ 

a ee ae , “A oe. ’ | ment), and Gounod’s ‘ Funeral March of a Marionette. 
Burgess, Eric Cecil Coleridge, Constance Edinborough, 
Dorothy Nellie Fox, Leslie Noel Fumasoli, Reginald 
Horace Gibbs, Dora Gilson, Joshua Goldstein, Max 
Kossovsky, May Leim, Gastone Marinari, Margaret 
Mercia Morgan, Clement P. Peters, Vera Alice Blanche 
Rees, May Roberts, Winifred Alice Saunders, Mary 
Thomas, Israel Treger, Ted Warburton, Yetta Waxman.| Curist’s Hosprrat, Hertford, on December 10, gave a 
§ . ‘* § 
(One Term on Probation): Hetty Rosenbaum and Benny | concert of carols, part-songs by Ireland, Nicholson, Alcock, 
Watman. |} and Elgar, pianoforte and violin selos, and trios. 





CANFORD SCHOOL, on December 16, gave a concert 
which included Morley’s * Now is the Month of Maying,’ 
the sea chanty ‘Shenandoah,’ Minuet and Hornpipe 
(Sullivan) and Minuet (Moszkowski), by the orchestra, 
songs, and pianoforte solos. 





A College scholar, Morris Jacobson, has just passed the) Cranreicu, on December 2, had an ambitious 
Inter. Mus.B. London examination, and George S. A. | programme consisting of Orlando Gibbons’s * The Cryes of 
Bone was successful at Oxford for the first Mus.B.| [ondon.’ P. E. Bach’s Concerto in C minor, played by 
examination. lk. O. F. le Grand; three 17th-century songs, sung by 

It is with regret that we have to announce the very | iss Mabel Ritchie; and Bach’s * Peasant’ Cantata, the 
sudden death of Mr. H. Duxbury, a teacher of elocution. | Jojojicts being Miss Ritchie and Mr. J. S. Purvis, a master 
Mr. Alexander Watson has been appointed to fill the} 4+ the School é 
vacancy on the staff. } 

Dr. E. F. Horner, Director of Examinations of the 
College, has just returned from a very successful examining 
tour in South America, British Guiana, &c.. where he found 
the work of the College is progressing most satisfactorily. 

In reviewing the activities of the College during the 
past year we observe a considerable increase in the number 
of students taking lessons, in the number of entries for the 
examinations, and in the successes of the students. 


DAUNTSEY COLLEGF, Wilts, a small school of a 
hundred and twenty boys, under the enthusiastic direction 
of the music-master, Mr. J. A. Davison, is fast building up 
a tradition for the best music. The Musical Society, com- 
prising about three-quarters of the School, assisted by the 
masters, gave at the end-of-term concert a capital per- 
formance of part of * Elijah,’ a Psalm by Holst, and 
madrigals by Byrd, Vaughan Williams, and Holst. 

Eton COLLEGE Musical Society's concert, on 
December 19, consisted of a selection from *L’Allegro ed 
THE ASSOCIATED BOARD: AWARD OF I! Pensieroso’ (Handel), the chorus ‘Gipsy Life’ 
(Schumann), *The Silver Swan’ (Gibbons), * I saw lovely 
MEDALS Phyllis’ (Pearsall), the first movement of Bach’s Concerto 
in C, for two pianofortes and strings, the first movement of 
Beethoven’s second Symphony, songs, and pianoforte and 
violin solos. On December 20, in the Chapel, there was a 
service of carols and Christmas hymns. 


The following candidates gained the gold and silver 
medals offered by the Board for the highest and second 
highest. honours marks, respectively, in the final, advanced, 
and intermediate grades of the Local Centre Examinations 
in November-December last, the competition being open Leys ScHoot Musical Society gave 
to all candidates in the British Isies: Final Grade gold} annual Bach recital on November 29, the programme 
medal, Martha B. Erwin, Belfast centre (pianoforte) ;| containing Church Cantatas No. 56, ‘I will my burden 
Final Grade silver medal, Cyril J. Smith, Middlesbrough | gladly carry,’ and No, 6, ‘Bide with us,’ the Sinfonia 
centre (pianoforte); Advanced Grade gold medal, Freda | introductory to Church Cantata No. 42, the Organ Prelude 
Firth, Great Malvern centre (pianoforte) ; Advanced Grade | and hymn, * All glory be to God on high,’ and an excerpt 
silver medal, Margaret Harris, Bristol centre (pianoforte), | from Church Cantata No. 113. A carol service was held 
and Mary Chandler, Torquay centre (pianoforte) (these | in the Chapel on December 13, and included the carols, * A 
two candidates gained an equal number of marks) ;| Babe is born in Bethlehem’ (‘ Pie Cantiones’), ‘Shepherds 
Intermediate Grade gold medal, Margaret S. D. Lyell, | in the field abiding’ (French), ‘In Dulci Jubilo,’ * There 
Perth centre (pianoforte), and Joan R. I. Manning, Yeovil | is no rose of such virtue’ (Arnold Bax), and * Descend from 
centre (pianoforte) (these two candidates gained an equal | Heav’n, ye angels, come’ (1588). The Orpheus Club met 
number of marks); Intermediate Grade silver medal, | weekly on Sunday evenings, when pianoforte and song 
William D. Rees, Newport (Mon.) centre (pianoforte). recitals were given and papers read. 


its sixth 
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At LoReETTO School, selections from Bach’s Christmas| pianoforte recital on September 27; Dr. Ley and 
Oratorio and German’s ‘ Merrie England’ were sung (with | Mr. Stanton gave organ recitals on November 5 and 12; 
orchestra) by a choir consisting of the whole school with | and there was a chamber music concert on November |. 
the exception of about thirty ‘non-singers.’ The choit,| Wyyenester COLLEGE music has included—Choral 
under the conductorship of Capt. C. H. Stuart Duncan, | works: ‘Acis and Galatea’: Bach’s ‘Sleepers, wake’ 
sang with great precision and attack, and the treble tone| .4q ‘Christmas ’Oratorio (Parts | and 2); S. Wesley's 
was particularly good. A good selection of carols were also} +t) Exitu Israel.’ Orchestral (mainly professional) : 
sung without accompaniment. In Chapel during a Overtures : ‘ Figaro,’ * Egmont,’ the ‘ Unfinished ’ Syn 
two Sundays of term the anthems were all selected from = Sie Tey 7 ot Nioht’s Dream’ 
‘The Messiah,’ the opening tenor solos of that work being — . a —— pees ag of Sek teen 
sung by the Rev. C, W, Wordsworth. {in D major. Chamber music: Four historical recitals 
of Sonatas for violin and pianoforte (Bach to César Franck); 
one lecture-recital—Cello Sonatas ; two lecture-recitals— 


The MALVERN COLLEGE Christmas concert on 
December 21 consisted of the Cantata, ‘The Forsaken om ~ 
Merman’ (Arthur Somervell), march and chorus, ‘Hail, | Trios for pianoforte, violin, and ‘cello. Competitions : 
bright abode’ from * Tannhauser,’ the Finale of the Grieg | (¥) House, unaccompanied madrigal; (2) House, instru. 
Concerto in A minor, for pianoforte and orchestra, played | mental. eS 
by J. L. Battersby, part-songs by Pearsall, Elgar, and | — —_—— ——— 
Brahms, sung by the successful house-choirs at the musical ; 
competition, pianoforte and violin solos, and songs. The ¢C ct; f : af 
house musical competition was held on December 14, ompetition estival Record 
Dr. R. S. Thatcher adjudicating. The pieces chosen were 
very representative and of high standard, and many MARKS 
of no little difficulty. Malvern Musical Society holds | a of the recent discussion concerning 
fortnightly concerts, and also runs a small musical sheet, or ot ale : a Sy Bes eT me 
We Comvart. Goer. methods of marking, it is of interest to note the 

following in the syllabus of the 1926 North of England 
Tournament at Newcastle : 





OUNDLE ScHOOL gave its second performance of 
“The Messiah’® on December 13. The choir, numbering two 


hundred and eighty-seven, consisted of a hundred and four The scheme of detailed marks has been abandoned. 
trebles, thirty-eight altos, thirty-one tenors, and a hundred Details needing attention will be underlined by the 
and fourteen basses, the additional unison chorus of two| judge, or doubly underlined if needing special attention. 
hundred and forty-four being also used with telling effect in A maximum of a hundred marks will be given, 
six items. There was an orchestra of fifty-seven players, fifty for technique and fifty for interpretation. 


eleven of these being professionals from London, including | ‘ , ‘ : : . ‘ 
Mr. Charles Woodhouse and Mr. Léon Goossens, and the We believe this to be a move in the right direction. 


principals were Miss Carrie Tubb, Miss Margaret Balfour, Some use of figures seems unfortunately, to be 
Mr. John Adams, and Mr. Topliss Green. Mr. C. M. | necessary, but they should be reduced to a minimum. 
Spurling conducted. Bach’s B minor Mass is to be given | Detailed marking is an attempt to express qualitative 
by the whole School for the third time next December, in | values in quantitative terms, and the thing cannot be 
the Chapel. done. Far more practical and important is_ the 

The RuGBy ScHooL concert on December 19 consisted | liberal use of headings for underlining by the judge. 
of the ballad, * News from Whydah’ (Balfour Gardiner), the | By this means a detailed criticism of a performance 
see — aste thee, 4 ee an age can be given in a way easy to understand, and it can 
the final move ment ot Beet loven Ss first Symphony, “Vanse | he done expeditiously an important point in a busy 
des Mirlitons’ (Tchaikovsky), ‘Waltz and Galop’ from 3 


*La Boutique Fantasque’ ( Rossini-Respighi), carols, violin , -Fty-fif ki 
and pianoforte solos. The Officers’ Training Corps, on comments, and a filty-hiity marking arrangement to 


December 21, gave a concert which included a March on | show how a performance stands in regard to the 
Folk-Songs from Somerset (Vaughan Williams), No. 3 of | Spirit and the letter, make up a system that is both 
‘Hungarian Dances’ for flute solo (Brahms), Intermezzo | simple and comprehensive. 
from Suite in E flat (Holst), Octet in E flat (fourth 
movement) (Mozart), ‘Slavonic Dance* (Dvorak), Scherzo 
ag Suite for clarinet and pianoforte (Hurlstone), and a The question is sometimes raised as to how far 
a selec t > "Ye . » CGruar Ss an). sana . ™ . ~ . 
a selection from the Yeomen of the ruard ( ullivan performance from memory should be compulsory. 
Surely a unique programme tor an ©. r.C. concert ! oe . = i t 
Judges usually recommend solo singers especially to 

St. PAUL’s ScHOOL Musical Society gave at its concert | be independent of the copy, but they do not take the 
on Decembe 18, * Hiawatha’s Wedding-Feast” and an | point into consideration in making their award 
nasa age ange os — ae >| rightly, of course, seeing that the syllabus gives them 

ran for organ, schumanns Etudes symphoniques | no power to do so. But memory performance should 
(finale), Brahms’s Violin Sonata in G (first movement), oat , 

, eg : . -* | be encouraged, and the following rule from the 
Bach's, aria, “My heart ever faithful,’ Chopin’s Study in | ,, 
G fat and Scheree in E. and Linst’s Study in D Oat Newcastle syllabus seems to be as good a method as 
’ can be devised : 

In all vocal and instrumental solo classes« extra 
marks to a maximum of five per cent. will be added 
for memory performances. 


session. The underlinings, thee judge’s written 


MARKS FOR MEMORY AND SIGHT-SINGING 


SHEBBEAR COLLEGE Choir (North Devon) gave two 
concerts of Christmas music on December 14 and 15, 
under the direction of Mr. G. A. Armstrong. 

WELLINGTON COLLEGE music, under the direction of |... a en ee ee ee . 
Mr. Stanton, shows much activity. There have been two | rhe Gacapeeas es cone — al _— cinsees, me 
concerts, on November 8 (choral) and November 22 | Quick Study class, and singing to one’s own 
(orchestral). The programme at the first consisted of | pianoforte accompaniment, 
unison, two-, three-, and four-part songs and songs for; In regard to sight-singing Newcastle grasped the 
trebles, ranging from Arne to Walford Davies; and at the | nettle firmly some years ago. The subject is com- 
second, of the * Magic Flute’ Overture, third movement of pulsory in all school classes, a maximum of ten 
Symphony in C minor (Brahms), first movement of | marks being added to the total gained by the songs. 
Symphony in C minor (Beethoven), Serenade for strings | This plan has intimidated no one, if we may judge 
(Elgar), Introduction to Act 3 of * Lohengrin,’ Symphony f wager unre tes te chenete aft as aoe 
in G minor (Mozart), ‘Valse Triste’ (Sibelius), and trom the very large entry in the classes affectec Reve 
‘Rakoczy March’ (Berlioz), There was a glee singing | '* has led to a remarkably high standard of sight- 
competition on October 31; Miss Myra Hess gave a/ reading without making a fetish of the subject. 
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COMPETITION PLUS REPERTORY 

A frequent and reasonable objection to the 
competition festival is that it leads choirs to spend 
an undue amount of time on one or at most two 
pieces instead of building up a good repertory. The 
plan adopted at the recent competition held by the 
London Labour Choral Union is worth noting. The 
competing choirs had to prepare eight pieces for 
massed performance at the evening concert. From 
this list one piece was drawn by ballot just before 
the competition. ‘The plan has much to recommend 
it, and although in most festivals the cost of eight 
songs would be prohibitive, a group of three ought 
not to be regarded as an unreasonable demand. 


CONDUCTORS’ CLASSES 


We are glad to be able to announce that the} 


classes for conductors recently organized by the 
Federation were so successful that a further series 


will be held at the Royal Academy of Music, on | 


February 4, 12, 18, and 26. Mr. Ernest Read will 
again be director, and aspirants need ask for no 
better guide. 
had from the Secretary, British 
Music Competition Festivals, 3, Central 
Westminster, S.W.1. 


Suildings, 


MORE DOMINION FESTIVALS 


Fourteen new Dominion Festivals have applied 
for affiliation to the Federation during the past few 
months, among them being Durban, Subiaco (Western 
Australia), and Saskatchewan. 
Secretary telling us this adds, ‘I wish we could get 
more general members.’ Do festivalites as a body 
realise that the future of the Federation, and therefore, 
to a considerable extent, of the movement itself, will 
soon depend largely on this democratic form of 
support? If even one ortwo per cent, of festival-goers 
and competitors became general members (10s. 6d. per 
annum) the Federation would be independent of 
grants, and its usefulness, already great, would be much 
increased. If there is one form of musical activity 
that, above all, should rest on a_ self-supporting, 
democratic basis, it is surely 
Festival. 





Music in the Provinces 


BANSTEAD.—‘ Blest Pair of Sirens’ and ‘* Hiawatha’s 
Wedding- Feast’ were sung and played, on December 19, by 
the Banstead Music Society, a choir and orchestra whose 
ambitions are well guided by Mr. Graham Rider. 


BaTH.—At the Pump Room the following works have 
appeared in the programmes: Overture to * Phédre,’ Bach’s 


Concerto for two violins, Beethoven's sixth Symphony | 


(December 30); Bach’s B minor Suite for flute and strings, 


Brahms’s * Academic’ Festival Overture, and the ‘ Pathetic’ | 


Symphony (January 6). 
BIRMINGHAM AND District.—The first concert of the 
newly-formed Birmingham Music Society, which has 


Mr. Appleby Matthews as director, was given on Sunday, | 


December 27, The * Christmas’ Oratorio of Bach is a 
difficult and not especially popular work, and the members 
of the Society deserve special praise for attempting it on 
their first public appearance. Only the parts of the work 
dealing with the Birth of Christ were of course given, 
Mr, Alex Cohen led a small orchestra of strings which did 


sincere if not always very inspired work, and Mr, Lindsey | 


Silver filled in several of the wind and brass parts on the 
organ. Mr. Steuart Wilson was the 
incidentally the best singer in the solo parts. His phrasing 
and the reverent spirit of most of his arias were admirable, 


Full particulars and tickets may be | 
Federation of | 


The letter from the | 


the Competition | 


principal, and | 


Mr. William Hayle, Miss Elsie Napier, and Miss Doris 
| Watkins were the other soloists. Mr. Appleby 
| Matthews conducted a_ capable little choir.——The 
Festival Choral Society gave its annual performance of 
‘The Messiah’ on December 26. The choir was rather 
| smaller than usual, only about a hundred and sixty singers 
taking part, and some forty players from the City Orchestra 
| shouldered the orchestral music. A good balance was 
| obtained nevertheless. Miss Stiles-Alien and Mr. Norman 
| Allin were the principal soloists. ——The City of Bir- 
mingham Choir, in combination with the 5IT Symphony 
| Orchestra, was heard in * Hiawatha’ on December 21, 
| Miss Dorothy Silk, Mr. Tudor Davies, and Mr. Harold 
| Williams were the soloists.——A performance of one of 
Dibdin’s best-known operas, *The Waterman,’ was 
' given by members of the Midland Institute on January 7. 
——A night of Wagner music drew a large audience to 
the Sundav concert of the City Orchestra on December 27. 
The * Parsifal’ Prelude, excerpts from the * Mastersingers’ 
| and the * Ride of the Valkyries,’ were included in the pro- 
|gramme. Mr. Karl Melene sang Wotan’s * Farewell,’ and 
some songs from Schumann’s* Dichterliebe.’ Mr. Geoftrey 
Dams sang Vaughan Williams’s Four Hymns for tenor solo 
at another Sunday concert. Some Variations on a 
Theme for solo by Mr. Guy Warrack seemed 
pleasant music enough, but in other ways undistinguished. 
——A Glazounov Violin Concerto, played by Miss 
| Katie Goldsmith, with the City Orchestra, on 
January 10, proved a disappointment. Somewhat dis- 
iconnected in form, and comprising material always 
ordinary and sometimes merely cheap in feeling, it 
was given by the player with a zest and brilliance worthy 
of better music. Brahms’s Symphony in D and Stanford’s 
| ‘Shamus O’Brien’ Overture were also included in the 
| programme.——Assisted by Mr. Arthur Cockerill, the 
| Philharmonic Pianoforte (Quartet gave a performance of 
Schubert’s * Trout’ Quintet on January 8, at a Mid-day 
concert. 


oboe 


| BouRNEMOUTH.—Besides *The Messiah,’ choral music 
| for Christmas week included *The Creation,’ sung by the 
| Municipal Choir, under Sir Dan Godfrey, on Sunday, 
| December 20, At the Winter Gardens orchestral 
| concerts Franck’s Symphony, the * Enigma’ Variations, 
}the ‘Italian’ Symphony, and Cowen’s * Language of 
| Flowers’ Suite were played before Christmas, 

Tchaikovsky’s fourth and Brahms’s second Symphony early 
| in the new year. 


BRADFORD.—A new symphonic poem, * Oxford,’ by 
| Keith Douglas was played by the Bradford Permanent 
Orchestra at the concert conducted by Mr. Julius Harrison 
jon December 19. On January 9 the programme included 
Brahms’s C minor Symphony and Wolf's * Italian Serenade.’ 

The Hallé Orchestra played at the subscription concert 
on January 8. Sir Hamilton Harty conducted an excerpt 
from * Les Troyens,’ Haydn’s * Clock ’ Symphony, and the 
two shorter tone-poems of Delius, 


Bristo..—At the ninetieth annual ladies’ night of the 
Madrigal Society the programme was up to the Society's 
own mark, Among the old madrigals were Ward’s 
‘Die not, fond lover,’ Pilkington’s * Rest, sweet nymphs,’ 
and Vautor’s ‘Sweet Suffolk Owl.’ The modern music 
included Parry’s setting of * La belle dame sans merci,’ 
|* Tune thy music to thy heart,’ and * Fair and fair,’ by 
Sir Walford Davies, and * Rose-cheeked Laura,’ by 
P. Napier Miles. 


The Chamber Concert series, given at the 
|Town Hall, ended shortly before Christmas with a 
| programme of Purcell (two Fantasias), Gibbons (three 
Fantasias), Mozart, and Dohnanyi. The players were the 
Music Society (Quartet from London, 


CHESTER, 


CHICHESTER.—The Musical Society closed its 1925 
season with its ninety-ninth and hundredth concerts on the 
afternoon and evening of December 17, The choral 
programme, given under the late Dr. Read’s popular 
successor, Dr. Conway, consisted of * Acis and Galatea’ 
and Vaughan Williams’s * Fantasia on Christmas Caro!s.’ 
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DeERBY.—The Choral Union gave ‘Israel in Egypt’ 
instead of ‘The Messiah’ at its Christmas concert. 
The extra numbers by the band and the soloists were all 
by Handel. Dr. Henry Coward conducted. 


FELIXSTOWE.—So excellent a programme as that chosen 
for its Christmas concert by the Felixstowe Madrigal Society 
is a rarity. It included the following: Palestrina’s 
(eight-part) ‘ Hodie Christus natus est,’ a six-part * Cradle 
song’ by Calvisius, Sweelinck’s ‘Gaudete Omnes,’ Vaughan 
Williams’s *‘Wassail Song,’ Holst’s femate-voice ‘Ave 
Maria,’ and works by Howells, Warlock, Pearsall, Sandys, 
Martin Shaw, and Parry. The conductor is Mr. Maurice 
Vinden, 


GUILDFORD.—The Choral Society, assisted 
Guildford Symphony Orchestra, distinguished itself on 
December 16 by giving afternoon and evening perform- 
ances of Walford Davies’s * Song of St. Francis,’ a work 
that had been heard only once since its initial production 
at the Birmingham Festival/of t912. Mr. Claud Powell 
conducted, 


LEEDS. —The Leeds New Choral Society specialises in 
Bach, and appropriately gave the Christmas Oratorio at its 
December concert, instead of competing with the perform- 
ances of ‘The Messiah’ given by other societies. The 
singing of the choir, under Dr. C. H. Moody, was of a 
high standard. Mr. Maude led the small string orchestra 
that assisted the organ in the accompaniments. 


LIVERPOOL. —Weingartner’s own choral work, * The 
Re-awakening,’ stood high among the music performed 
at the last Philharmonic concert of the year, even 
though this included the * Fantastic’ Symphony of Berlioz 
and Mozart’s in G minor. The music was splendidly 
played, and altogether it was a memorable concert.—— 
A Quartet by Casella, minus its last movement, was 
given at a Rodewald concert. A programme by the 
Contemporary Music Centre consisted of Honegger’s 
Sonata for two violins, part of Ravel's Sonata for violin 
and violoncello, Fauré’s (Quartet in E, and that of 
Vaughan Williams. Pizzetti’s Violin Sonata in A minor 
was heard at a British Music Society concert. 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE,—Dr, Whittaker’s Bach Choir 
gave the most interesting of recent concerts on December 10. 
The choral works performed were Holst’s * Ode to Death’ 
and three of Bach’s Cantatas, Nos. 64, 122, and 154. The 
orchestra played the * Brandenburg’ Concerto in D, 

Norwicu.—A performance of *Caractacus’ was given 
under festival conditions at St. Andrew’s Hall on 
December 17, with full orchestral accompaniment. The 
choir was formed of the Norwich Philharmonic Society and 
the Norwich Choral Society, and Dr. Bates conducted. 


PLYMOUTH.—The programme of old and modern choral 
music recently given by the Madrigal Society under 
Dr. Harold Lake included Gibbons’s * What is our life ?—a 
play of passion,’ in celebration of the Tercentenary. 


PoRTSMOUTH.—The North End Choral Society, a choir 
of unusual capacity conducted by Mr. Ernest Birch, recently 
opened its seventh season with the performance of Sullivan's 
* The Martyr of Antioch.’ 


St. AUSTELL.—The Philharmonic Society opened its 
present season with a performance of * A Tale of Old Japan’ 
on January 13. There was a full orchestra, which also 
played the first movement of the * Unfinished ’ Symphony. 
Mr. W. Brennand Smith conducted. 


STockrort.—A fine performance of Berlioz’s * Faust’ 
was given by the Vocal Union on December 21, under the 
direction of Dr. Keighley. 


STOKE-ON-TRENT. — The Choral Society made a 
departure from routine on December 17 by giving Rutland 
Boughton’s ‘Bethlehem.’ A performance of exemplary 
completeness was brought to an end prematurely by the 
failure of the electric light. The ‘Comrades’ song of hope,’ 
the * Hallelujah’ Chorus, and the Soldiers’ Chorus from 


by the | 





ToRQUAY.—At the first Symphony concert of the year, 
on January 7, Mr. Ernest W. Goss conducted a Suite in C, 
arranged by W. Y. Hurlstone from Purcell’s harpsichord 
music. The soloist of the occasion was Mr. Lionel Tertis, 
——-Elgar’s ‘Daughter of Ancient Kings’ and Cornelius’s 
“Surrender of the Soul’ were sung under Dr. Harold 
Rhodes at the last concert of the Philharmonic Society. 


WorcesTER. —The Choral Society, under Sir Ivor Atkins, 
gave “The Dream of Jubal’ at its last concert betore 
Christmas. ——Three orchestral pieces by Mr. J. W. Austin 
| were played by the Symphony Orchestra, of which the 
| composer is conductor, on December 13. The Symphony 
was Beethoven's first. ‘ 





YARMOUTH.—The Musical Society opened its sixtieth 
season on December 16 with ‘Caractacus,’ of which a 
- - 
| creditable performance was given under Dr. Haydon Hare, 


York. — The all-English programme of the York 
| Madrigal Singers on January 9 included Wilbye’s ‘ Draw 





on, sweet night’ (for six voices), Byrd’s * This day Christ 
was born,’ part-songs by Parry--and Bainton, and 
arrangements by Holst and Vaughan Williams—sixteen 
unaccompanied numbers in ail, 








Music in Scotland 


EvDINBURGH.—The Paterson Orchestral concerts, with 
the Scottish Orchestra under Mlynarski and _ Talich, 
followed the same general lines as the Glasgow concerts 
(see page 167), but special features were (a) the appearance 
as guest-conductor of Dr. Malcolm Sargent, who made a 
very favourable impression in a programme which included 
Tchaikovsky’s fourth Symphony and shorter works by 
Stravinsky, Delius, Mendelssohn, and Rossini ; and (4) a 
Christmas concert for children, at which M. Mlynarski 
presented a series of national dances of European nations. 
——Prof. Tovey’s Sunday evening concerts at the Synod 
Hall included a chamber concert, the programme of which 
contained Schubert’s * Trout’ Quintet, Mozart’s Pianoforte 
Trio in G major, and the rarely-heard Saint-Saéns Septet 
for pianoforte, trumpet, and strings ; an orchestral concert 
by the Reid Orchestra, with a Beethoven programme 
comprising the fifth Symphony, the ‘ Coriolanus ’ Overture, 
and the Violin Concerto (soloist, M. Angel Grande, the 
Spanish violinist) ; and a recital of sonatas for violin and 
pianoforte, at which M. Lidus van Giltay and Prof. Tovey 
played examples by Mozart, Brahms, and César Franck.—— 
At its first concert of the season the Edinburgh Amateur 
Orchestral Society, now in its fifty-fourth year, played two 
movements of Brahms’s third Symphony, the ‘ Leonora’ 
No. 3 Overture, the ‘Pastoral’ Symphony from Bach’s 
Christmas Oratorio, Tchaikovsky’s ‘ Sleeping Beauty’ Suite, 
and Peter Warlock’s Serenade for strings. Mr. Ralph 
T. Langley made his débft as the Society’s conductor, and 
did some good work, but the programme proved an over- 
ambitious one for the resources available.———At the last, 
and best, of the three chamber concerts given by the Falconer 
String Quartet, the combination played the Ravel Quartet, 
and were joined by Prof. Tovey in the Brahms Pianoforte 
(Quintet and a Pianoforte Quartet by Prof. Tovey himself. 
The Edinburgh Royal Choral Union (Mr. Greenhouse Allt) 
sang ‘ The Messiah’ on New Year’s Day, and its Scottish 
Choir gave a Scottish concert of part-songs and solos the 
same evening. Mr. Moonie’s Choir (Mr. W. B. Moonie) 
gave a performance of ‘ The Creation,’ the accompaniments 
being played by the Edinburgh Amateur Orchestral Society, 
and later in the month sang ‘ The Messiah.’ Edinburgh 
Male-Voice Choir (Mr. A. Russell), at its annual concert 
sang a varied selection of part-songs, and collaborated with 
Mr. Robert Burnett in Stanford’s ‘ Songs of the Sea.’ The 
North British Railway Musical Association (Mr. A. Russell) 
gave a choral concert of which the most interesting items 
were Stanford’s ‘Blue Bird’ and Bantock’s wonderful 
setting of the Hebridean ‘ Sea Sorrow.’ A choral concert 
was given by the recently-formed Edinburgh William 
Morris Choir (Mr. G. W. Crawford). 








* Faust’ made an impromptu ending. 
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GLascow.—Emil Mlynarski, following Hermann 
Abendroth and Felix Weingartner as visiting conductor of 
the Scottish Orchestra, directed four concerts, of which one 
devoted to Wagner was both musically and in point of 
audience the most successful. In Tchaikovsky’s fifth 
Symphony, and other highly-coloured work, M. Mlynarski’s 
old tendency to over-emphasise the emotional side of the 
music at the expense of form, balance, and line seemed 
more pronounced than ever, but he gave us a stirring 
performance of Strauss’s ‘Zarathustra.’ Mr. Philip 
Halstead, the doyen of Glasgow pianists, made a welcome 
and long-overdue appearance as pianoforte soloist, playing 
the D minor Concerto of Mozart with charming delicacy 
and lucidity, and joining the wood-wind leaders in a 
performance of two movements of Beethoven’s Wind 
Quainet. A young Polish violinist, Mlle. Irene Dobiska, 
introduced by M. Mlynarski and new to this country, 
was heard in the Beethoven Violin Concerto and in solos, 
but despite some quite creditable playing, fell definitely below 
the requirements of the Concerto and the general standard 
of the Tuesday concerts. The Glasgow Choral Union and 
the Scottish Orchestra joined forces in a programme 
which included Brahms’s ‘ Requiem,’ Debussy’s ‘ Blessed 
Damozel,’ for women’s voices, the Coronation Scene from 
‘Boris,’ and vocal solos by Mozart and Schubert—rather a 
mixed banquet. In the regrettable absence, owing to a 
serious illness, of Mr. Wilfrid Senior, Mr. Hutton Malcolm 
conducted, and gave us some good solid choral singing, but 
the genera! effect was level to the point of dullness, and the 
orchestra was not under effective control. The choir did its 
best work in the ‘ Boris’ excerpt. Better work was done 
by choir and orchestra at the New Year’s Day performance 
of ‘The Messiah,’ Mr. Hutton Malcolm again conducting, 
but the standard was not maintained at a repeat performance 
a fortnight later. Talich succeeded Mlynarski as conductor 
of the Scottish Orchestra on New Year’s evening, and at 
once re-established himself as the best all-round conductor 
the Orchestra has had since Kussewitzky. At his second 
concert, an inspiring reading of the César Franck 
Symphony swept the audience off its feet, and at later 
concerts the ‘New World’ Symphony of Dvorak and 
Vaughan Williams’s Suite, ‘The Wasps,’ had notable 
performances. In the Schubert ‘ Unfinished’ Symphony an 
unduly slow ¢emfo and some superfluous point-making 
robbed the music of some of its lyrical charm, and the 
D major Suite (No. 3) of Bach was not entirely free from 
similar interruption. For his Saturday evenings Talich has 
adopted a ‘national’ basis, giving us in turn a French, a 
Russian, and a Czecho-Slovakian programme. This scheme 
cannot be described as a great success, and is probably 
intrinsically unsound. It has certainly introduced quite a lot 
of music played ‘for the first time in Scotland,’ some of 
it for the first time in Britain, but much has failed to 
justify itself on any other than ‘ national’ grounds, and we 
agreed heartily with the very distinguished British composer 
who, after listening impatiently with us to one of these 
‘national’ programmes, ejaculated, ‘Give them a decent 
British programme, and it will simply obliterate all that.’ 
An honourable exception was Tanéiév’s interesting 
‘Orestes’ Overture. M. Lidus van Giltay, the Dutch 
violinist, appeared at one of these concerts, and played 
the A major Violin Concerto of Mozart with impeccable 
technique, great purity of style, and almost a complete 
absence of vibrato.——The Glasgow Bach Choir, 
Mr. J. Michael Diack conducting, sang the Christmas 
Oratorio (abridged), in Glasgow Cathedral, and a 
strikingly fine choral pastiche comprising choruses selected 
from some of Bach’s lesser-known Church cantatas, 
skilfully and appropriately fitted to the words of Psalm 21 
by Ivor Atkins and J. Michael Diack. This is an item 
well worth the attention of choirs on the look out for an 
attractive and not too difficult short choral work.——The 
Glasgow Amateur Orchestral Society, an old-established 
musica! body which has had some vicissitudes during its 
history, is doing excellent work under the direction of 
Mr. J. Peebles Conn, and made a capital appearance in a 
programme which included as fiéce de résistance Schumann’s 
second Symphony.——The Glasgow Orpheus Junior Choir 
(Mrs. Catherine Armstrong), at its annual concert pre- 
sented an ambitious programme of unison and one-, 





two-, three-, and four-part songs, and sang throughout 
with that fine musical intelligence and insight which 
one naturally associates with its name. But the 
tone did not seem too soundly based, and the intona- 
tion was frequently far from secure. The Glasgow 
Orpheus * Sangspiel’ for young children, directed by Miss 
Ella Voysey, did some really fine work in folk-dances, 
classical dances, and action-songs. The outstanding things 
here were two classical dances, ‘The Timbrel’ and ‘ The 
Gleaners,’ and ‘mime and dance’ presentations of two 
scenes—* Morning’ and ‘In the Gnome King’s Hall ’— 
from * Peer Gynt.’—-—Other concerts included a perform- 
ance of ‘The Messiah’ by the large Y.M.C.A. Choir 
(Mr. Hugh Hunter), and a choral concert by the Glasgow 
Tramways Choir (Mr. Wilfrid Phillips). 


KILWINNING.—Under the auspices of the Kilwinning 
Musical Society, the Perth Madrigal Choir (Mr. D. T. 
Yacamini) gave a choral concert of high quality. 


GENERAL.—Dame Nellie Melba gave farewell concertsat 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, and Dundee. At Glasgow the audience 
overflowed the limits of St. Andrew’s Hall, at Edinburgh 
Usher Hall was comfortably full, at Dundee Caird 
Hall was a wilderness. It was interesting to note how 
much the singer’s old qualities (and limitations) remained. 
Certainly it will not be said of Melba that she ‘lagged 
superfluous.’ A promising new-comer, introduced by Melba, 
was Mr. John Brownlee, a young Scoto- Australian baritone. 
——The Glasgow Orpheus Choir paid a New Year visit to 








Sheffield, Manchester, and Burnley, and had a_ royal 
reception. 
Music in Wales 
ABERCYNON. — The annual Eisteddfod in connection 


with Tabernacle C.M. Church was held on Christmas Day. 


ABERDARE.—On Christmas Day and Boxing Day, the 
fifth annual concerts were held at Bethel Welsh Congrega- 
tional Chapel, when the works performed were Spohr’s 
‘Last Judgment’ and ‘As the hart pants’ (Mendelssohn). 
The singers were the Misses Marion Elmart and Gwen 
Lewis, and Messrs. Spencer Thomas and Frank Phillips. 
The conductor was Mr. Dan Edwards, and the accom- 


panists Mr. Tom Jones (organ) and Mr. C. E. Edwards 
(pianoforte). 
ABERTRIDWR. — On Christmas Day, at the Welsh 


Methodist Chapel, a singing festival, that reached a very 
high standard, was held under the conductorship of 
Mr. Ivor Owen, of Swansea. 


ABERYSTWYTH.—On December 15 a Children’s concert 
was given by the pupils of the violin classes organized by 
the National Council of Music (which include all strings 
except the double-bass). The young players were 
assisted by some wind instruments from the junior 
section of the Town Band. Among the items performed 
were Schubert’s ‘ Marche Militaire,’ the A/nuet and Finale 
from Haydn’s ‘ Clock’ Symphony, and Edward German’s 
‘Shepherds’ Dance’ and ‘Morris Dance.’ The second 
movement from Mendelssohn’s Trio in B flat was played by 
Idris Thomas (pianoforte), Hubert Pearce (violin), and 
Haydn Lewis (’cello), and a Bach ‘ Sarabande’ was played 
as a duet for two violins by Bernard and Leonard White. 
A very satisfactory level of attainment was achieved 
throughout the programme. The conductors were Miss 
Mason, Mr. Bumford Griffiths, and Mr. Ronald Harding. 
Miss Violet Davies accompanied at the pianoforte. On 
New Year’s Day the annual Eisteddfod, an affair of some 
importance, took place at St. Paul’s Wesleyan Chapel. 
Mr. Aneurin Rees and Mr. Norman McLeod were the 
musical adjudicators. On January 14 the first College 
concert of the new term (the hundred and eighty-ninth) 
took place in University Hall, when Haydn’s String 
Quartet in G (Op. 64) and Brahms’s Sextet for strings 
(Op. 36) were beautifully played. Miss Dilys Wynne 
Jones and Miss Nellie Jones sang. 
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BANGOR.—In place of the usual College weekly concert 
on December 10, a highly interesting lecture-recital was 
given at the College by Mr. Léon Goossens. Mr. Goossens 
traced the evolution of the oboe, and explained its structure 
and technique. Some delightful illustrations included 
Sonatas by Handel and Loeillet, and shorter excerpts from 
Bach and Mendelssohn. Mr. Goossens was joined by Miss 
Kathleen Westbourne, Miss Pauline Taylor, and Mrs. W. M. 
Tipping in a brilliant performance of Mozart’s (Quartet 
in F. Later in the evening, along with the College 
Instrumental Trio and Mr, Steuart Wilson, he took part in 
a varied programme organized by the Musical Club, At the 
hundred and third College weekly concert, on January 14, 
the following programme was presented: The * Golden’ 
Sonata for two violins, Purcell; String Quartet in F, 
Mozart ; Arioso (for ’cello), Bach; and Trio in C minor, 
Orifice (a work which gave great pleasure). The fourth 
School lecture-concert took place at the College on 
January 15. Mr. E. T. Davies delivered a short preliminary 
lecture on the ‘Art of Listening’; the programme that 
tollowed is subjoined : 4//egretto from Trio in E flat, Op. 70, 
No. 1, and Scherzo from Trio in C minor, Mendelssohn ; 
two movements from a String Quartet, Mozart ; and String 
Quartets, (2) ‘The Nightingale,’ E. T. Davies, (4) * Molly 
on the Shore,’ Percy Grainger. The programme also 
included a group of songs, and Debussy’s * Jardins sous la 
pluie..——An_ ex-student, a native of Bangor, Mr. 
Reginald Hall, has been appointed acting-professor of the 
pianoforte at the Royal Academy of Music, London. 


BRIDGEND, On Boxing Day the ninth annual 
Eisteddfod was held at the Town Hall, when Messrs. 
Haydn Morris, Carmarthen, and T. J. Harries, Rhymney, 
were the musical adjudicators. 


CARpDIFF.—On December 27, Mr. Herbert Ware's 
orchestra gave Beethoven's eighth Symphony, in con- 
tinuation of the series which was commenced about two 
years ago. The vocalist was Mr. John 
believed that the forthcoming performance of the ninth 
Symphony is the first to be heard in Wales, 


Cwmparc, Ruonppa,—At Bethel English Baptist 
Church, on Christmas Day, the choir 
Dr. Challinor’s *The Green Light’ to an 
audience. The conductor was Mr. Tom Jones. 


excellent 


FERNDALE.—The eighth annual concert, under the 
direction of Mr. W. T. Lewis, was devoted to Mendelssohn's 
“St. Paul,’ the soloists being Miss Ceinwen Rowlands, Miss 
Muriel Hughes, Mr. Herbert Cornfield, and Mr, Ceredig 
Jones. The accompanist was Miss Eunice Davies. 


FERRYSIDE,—An Eisteddfod was held at Salem Chapel, 
on Christmas Day, the musical adjudicator being Mr. T. 
Harris, of Narberth. 


GELLI.—On Christmas Day the noted Rhymney Ladies’ 
Choir gave a concert under the conductorship of Miss Mary 
Richards, 


MORRISTON.—At Tabernacle Chapel, on Boxing Day, the 
fifty-sixth annual Eisteddfod was held, the musical 
adjudicators being Mr. Dan Price and Mr, J. Morgan Lloyd. 
In the evening a concert was given, when Dvorak’s 
*Spectre’s Bride’ and Parry’s * Blest Pair of Sirens’ were 
performed under the conductorship of Mr. C. H. Hughson. 


MOUNTAIN AsH.—The annual Children’s Eisteddfod 
was held at Khos Baptist Chapel on Boxing Day. On 
Christmas Day a united singing festival of the Welsh 
Churches was held at Ffrwd Baptist Chapel, the morning 
session being devoted to the children, conducted by 
Mr. Meurig Williams, the adult meetings in the afternoon 
and evening being conducted by Mr. T. Emrys Jones, 
Mr. Emlyn Griffiths accompanied at the organ. 


Newrorr (PEM.).—A_ performance of ‘The Messiah’ 
was given on Christmas Day, assisted by the Ammanford 
and District Orchestral Society. 


Perry. It is) 


performed | 


PONTYPRIDD.—The annual concerts in connection with 
the Tabernacle Baptist Church took place on Christmas and 
Boxing Days, when ‘Elijah,’ Holst’s ‘Two Psalms,’ and 
Parry’s * Blest Pair of Sirens’ were performed, the soloists 
being Miss Elsie Suddaby, Miss Ethel Barker, Mr. W. 
Heseltine, and Mr. W. Watcyn Watcyns. Mr. F. 
Dalrymple was at the organ, and Mr. Alun Dunmer 
conducted. 


SENGHENYDD.—At Noddfa Chapel, a singing festival 
was held, conducted by the Rev. Peter Lewis. 


TONGWYNLAISs,—At Salem Baptist Church, on Christmas 
Day, the ‘ Nativity Cantata’ was given under the conductor- 
ship of Mr. Gomer Morgan, assisted by Miss Margaret 
Chislit and Mr. E. J. Lewis. The accompanist was Mr. 
Stone Morgan, 


Ton PeENTRE.—At Jerusalem Chapel, on Boxing Day, a 
concert was given by Miss Leila Megane, assisted by her 
husband (Mr. Osborne Roberts) and others. 


TONYREFAIL.—A singing festival was held on Christmas 
Day, conducted by Mr. J. Singleton, of Port Talbot. 


TREHARRIS.—On Christmas Day the annual Eisteddfod 
was held. 


TREORCHY.—The Noddfa Baptist Choral Society (con- 
ductor, Mr. John Hughes) gave a performance of *The 
Messiah’ on Christmas Day, and of Parry’s * Blest Pair of 
Sirens’ and Mendelssohn’s ‘Hymn of Praise’ on the 
afternoon and evening of Boxing Day. The soloists were 


Miss Gladys Naish, Miss Rose Myrtle, Mr. Frank 
Webster, and Mr. Kenneth Ellis. Mr. Idris Jones 


accompanied at the organ, and Mr. Gomer Jones led the 
orchestra, 
Music in Ireland 


BeELFAST.—On December 18 and 19, ‘The Messiah’ 
and ‘Elijah’ were respectively given by the Belfast 
Philharmonic Society, at Ulster Hall, the soloists being 
Miss Elsie Suddaby, Miss Ethel Barker, Mr. John Adams, 
and Mr. Joseph Farrington. The performances were under 
the capable direction of Mr. Godfrey Brown, with 
Mr. J. H. MacBratney as an efficient organist, and went 
off with great &/at—though en the second night the 
audience might well have been larger.——* Messiah’ 
selections were given in various Ulster churches during the 
Christmas season.——The Queen’s Island Band, under 
Mr. G. Dean, presented a fine programme on December 28, 

—On January 8, the British Music Society (Belfast 
branch) gave an enjoyable concert in Rosemary Hall, 
under the presidency of Mr. R. S. Noble. Mr. G. 
O'Connor Morris, the well-known Irish composer and 
accompanist, who has lived for many years in London, has 
joined the staff of 2BE, and will present many of his 
works on January 20, 





DusLin.—The No. 1 Army Band, under Col. Fritz 
Brase, gave two performances—one at La Scala on 
December 20, and the second on January 10, at the 
Theatre Royal. A provincial tour, including Athy, 
Carlow, Enniscorthy, and New Ross, is in progress. —— 
The special carol service at Christ Church Cathedral on 
Christmas Eve attracted a large audience. The carols 
were beautifully sung by the choir, with Mr. T, H. Weaving 
at the organ. ——Dublin Broadcasting Station (2RN) was 
officially opened on New Year’s Day, the inaugural speech, 
by Dr. Douglas Hyde, being relayed to all British stations. 
Greetings were received from London (2LO) and Belfast 
(2BE). Naturally, an all-Irish programme was presented, 
the most satisfactory items being the No. | Army Band, 
the Palestrina Choir, some violin and harp selections, and 
songs by Joseph O'Mara, J. C. Doyle, and Seamus 
Claudillon.——On January 8, an interesting organ and 
violin recital (broadcast from St. Mary’s Church, Donny- 
brook) was given by Mr. W. E. Hopkins and Prof. Walter 
Starkie.——The permanent orchestra of the Dublin 
Broadcasting Station is now complete, and the performances 
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n with up to date have been tolerably successful, especially con: | STRAVINSKY FESTIVAL AT FRANKFORT 
as and sidering that 2RN is only commencing its career. The | 
s,’ and Royal Dublin Society’s chamber music _ recitals were | Among the provincial towns of Germany, Frankfort 
oloists resumed on January t!, when two delightful programmes | conserves a musical life of its own, Also it possesses some 
ir. W. were given by Jelly d’Aranyi (violin), with Ethel Hobday | wealthy music-lovers who are ready to make sacrifices on 
r. F. at the pianoforte. At the afternoon performance upwards | behalf of musical culture, and who are not averse from 
unmer of two thousand were present, and some eighteen hundred | furthering new ideas, however problematical these may be. 
attended in the evening. ——On January 9, Dr. and Mrs, | A Stravinsky Festival held at Frankfort on two consecutive 
Larchet were entertained at the monthly dinner of the | evenings afforded new evidence of the untiring activity of 
estival United Arts Club. The hope was expressed that Dublin | this city. It is here that Hermann Scherchen, once a 
would soon have a permanent orchestra.——A Dowland | fervent adherent of Schénberg, now does his best to bring 
a celebration is being arranged for January 21, being the | the composer of. the ‘ Fire Bird’ to general public notice 
eae. Tercentenary of the death of John Dowland, a native of | and acknowledgment, On his recent tour through 
wrgaret Dublin. Germany, Stravinsky gave the Berlin public some older 
- works in their original form, or in new arrangements, a 


—s ee course into which he wasapparently led more by commercial 
than by artistic motives. The * Pulcinella’ Suite, arranged 

Day, a : " for violin and pianoforte, affords an example which might 
wv her Musical Wotes from Elbroad have seemed strange were not the answer forthcoming. It 
Sa may be added that Alma Moodie, the excellent violinist, 

enjoys the privilege of concert performance of this piece for 


BERLIN 


istmas one year. After this period it will be free. Of course, the 
BUSONI’S OPERA, ‘DIE BRAUTWAHL,’ PERFORMED AT | arrangement will never be equal in effect to the original 
ddfod THE BERLIN MUNICIPAL OPERA HOUSE | orchestral score, although the composer has contrived a clever 


, ‘ ‘ ‘ : adaptation which makes a favourite number in a concert 
With Bruno Walter as general-musical-director of the | programme. But is it worthy of a master at the meridian 


(con- Municipal Opera House, devoting all his efforts to the | of his powers, thus to arrange his own creations? There 
*The task of laying sure foundations and forming a repertory, it] is too much meéfier and too little originality in this 
air of is more than natural that the duty of producing novelties | remodelling of the same things. P 

n the is left to other Kapellmeisters. Thus it fell to the young! A feature of Stravinsky’s present music is its marked 
; were conductor, Fritz Zweig, to make the public acquainted | tendency towards the concert room, Even those works which 
Frank with Busoni’s * Brautwahl,’ an opera performed in 1912 at | had been composed for the ballet have been placed on the 
Jones the Hamburg Stadttheater. * Brautwahl’ had since been | concert platform. Among these ‘Les Noces,’ performed 
d the produced, in a shortened form, at the Mannheim Opera | at Frankfort, cannot but make a strange impression on the 


House. In the meantime the composer's * Faust’ had | hearer, Belonging to the Russian period of his career, 
revealed him on a higher plane. He had put off the|*Les Noces’ may no doubt be placed among his best 
cloke of conventionalism, and found his own manner of | works, for, in their original orchestral form, they are the 
expression. |expression of his very personality. But the hearer never 

All this may be true, but the later Busoni is easily to be | forgets that this work, written for ballet, has no symphonic 
recognised in the former, for in * Brautwahl’ may be seen | character. Despite all objections, however, the concert 








siah ’ the same reluctance to develop sentimental ideas. This} performance proved more impressive than, ¢.g., the 
elfast might seem only a negative asset, were not the outlines of | Pjanoforte Sonata, which we have heard so many times 
being what we may call the true Busonian style latent in it, {during recent months, but which was performed ‘for the 
lams, It was a true Berlinese story, told by the world-famous | first time at Frankfort. It has been surpassed by the 
under poet, novelist, and musician, E, T. A. Hoffmann, that | Serenata for pianoforte, which the composer played on this 
with prompted in Busoni the idea of composing an opera. The | occasion. Though the new Stravinsky style, as repre- 
went philistine spirit of the bourgeois as viewed through the | sented by his pianoforte works, suffers from the keyboard’s 
, the spectacles of a great romanticist arrested the creative mind | lack of colour, yet this new Serenata, written very slowly and 
siah of the man who has chosen Berlin as his residence, and | carefully, has the great virtue of more convincingly com- 
g the sees in Hoffmann one of his predecessors in the field of art | bining Bachian style and Stravinskian manner than was the 
under in general and music in particular, Of course there is a| case in precedent works. Even the opera * Mavra’ has 
or 28. difference between the two, for Busoni’s personality lacks | found its way to the concert-platform. Stravinsky counts 
elfast even the least trace of romanticism, He may be said} jt among his favourites. ‘Mavra’ has not had the good 
Hall, to abhor anything like impassioned feeling. But a point | fortune of winning public favour as yet. The score repre- 
. G. where Hoffmann and Busoni meet is found in a certain | sents a conbination of the Russian element and the fox-trot, 
r and independence of mind and a kind of critical superiority to | though with more naive simplicity than ever. There may 
’ has common things and common humanity. This novel, which | he some interesting moments in Stravinsky's handling of 
f his tells the story of a young girl destined to be married to a|the wind instruments, but this is not enough for real 
dry and dull functionary, but who has fallen in love with a} guecess. 
Fritz young painter, has not appealed to the composer on account Hermann Scherchen shared the performance of these 


of its love story, but because of the magician’s art displayed | works with Stravinsky himself. On the whole, the two 
by Hoffmann in making play with his puppets. All these | concerts constituted a great musical event for Frankfort, 
\thy, Berlin bourgeoisie are dealt with in grotesque fashion, and | and, thanks to some first performances of works in their 
it is just in his subtle penetration and expression of the | original and in concert form, also for the musical world in 


3. én grotesque and the ironical that we find Busoni at his best. | general. 
arols Some Wagnerisms are easily to be found in the score, | 
ving although Busoni had never a great predilection for Wagner, | eat, mrumemert’s Conceate vos eateetes 
was whose music, in his opinion, too openly explored the | : pine 
eech, erotic. But in composing his * Brautwahl,’ Busoni had | Paul Hindemith’s output exceeds that of any among the 
Sone. not yet reached the point where he could completely divest | young composers of our time. There is, perhaps, only 
‘fast himself of W agnerian influences, Nev ertheless, his score | Milhaud who, as improvisator, may be compared with him. 
ated, has a decidedly individual colour, and reflects the intellectual | This overflowing imaginative power, while in_ itself a 
and, side of this man of genius, w ho is able so strongly to infuse | virtue, causes a great number of his works to be rather 
ena his personality into his orchestral writing. It cannot be | superficial. But though the quality of some compositions 
open denied that this opera is more, and at the same time less, may be discussed, his enormous talent remains uncontested, 
and than a common opera, It will be for the few connoisseurs For one who, like Hindemith, creates in Dionysian 
any- to recognise its intimate moments ; the great public will | mood, it seemed strange that chamber music should 
alter not easily enjoy them, - : . | continue to be satisfying. Its sonority is very limited. 
tblin The performance gave a sufficient idea of the work, but The sensual, the passionate, and the emotional have little 
noes no more than a sacces d’estime can be recorded, jchance of being expressed in this kind of writing. 
6 
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In his early career Hindemith had written some operettas, 
but at that time he had not yet acquired his facility in 
chamber music, and his orchestral output was full of 
Wagner and Strauss. It is now, at a period of relative 
maturity, that he again takes up the task of writing an 
orchestral score. His Concerto for orchestra, which is the 
first example of his new artistic achievement, has been 
performed by Furtwangler at one of the Philharmonic 
concerts. It is extremely difficult for a composer of our 
time to find an orchestral style of his own. Certainly it 
would be too much to say that Hindemith has found it, 
but he has no doubt begun to solve the problem. His new 
work, in four movements, varies between a sort of chamber- 
music translated into the language of the orchestra. and the 
massive opposition of some groups of the whole body of in- 
struments. It need hardly be said that polyphonic texture 
forms the foundationof the score. In this Hindemith proves, 
as always, very enterprising. More striking, however, is the 
rhythmic power that flows from his never-tiring vitality. 
Then the wsisono of certain parts of the orchestra has 
something sweeping and startling. The rhythm is strongly 
emphasised by an original use of the instruments of per- 
cussion. The whole piece, as performed by Furtwangler, 
obtained a great success, due primarily to its passionate 
character. The future of Hindemith depends, however, 
on his capacity for developing other, more lyrical, qualities. 
On this side of his work we find some shortcomings. 

Not long before this event took place, Prokofiev's 
Concerto for Pianoforte, No. 3, provided an instance of 
vitality in rhythm, expressed by a composer of a quite 
different race. This Concerto, one of the best written in 
our time, met with such unanimous public favour that the 
name of Prokofiev, which hitherto had been overshadowed 
by that of Stravinsky, will henceforward be welcomed by 
the broader mass of music-lovers. The soloist in this 
Concerto was Heinz Jolles, a pianist who had seemed a 
rather meditative player, but who on this occasion gave 
proof of rare temperament and virtuosity. He may be 
considered as one of the outstanding personalities among 
the younger pianists. 


THE LONDON STRING QUARTET 


The recent and first visit of the London String (Quartet 
to Berlin did not fail to stir the curiosity of music-lovers, 
though it took place at Christmas time—which, of course, is 
not the most favourable period for new-comers. Another 
unfavourable circumstance was the programme. The L.S.Q. 
proved too respectful for the chronological order of the 
Beethoven Quartets. We have lost the habit of holding 
such adivine Beethoven service. Even a Beethoven festival 
such as was announced by the London players ought not to 
present too many works of the same character on the 
same evening. It is, for instance, very doubtful if all 
the items belonging to No. 18 have a just claim to 
our attention. They may, without any detriment to the 
general impression, be overlooked. But in spite of all that 
could militate against the success of the tour, this chamber 
music association won the hearty applause of the musical 
public. It was the first time that England—which, in the 
German view, had hitherto lagged behind other European 
nations in this field of executive art—had sent missionaries of 
chamber music to Germany. It is, of course, not a matter 
for wonder that Germany should think she possessed the 
true Beethoven style. Thus the audience was at once 
appreciative of the perfect sonority of the ensemble, which 
was expressed with a certain aristocratic austerity that 
implied reserves of feeling. But as the players advanced 
in the Beethoven work, the warmer became their 
interpretation; indeed they proved not only highly 
representative of English chamber music, but one of the 
best chamber music organizations in the world. 

When, after a fortnight, the Léner Quartet made its 
second appearance at Berlin, the racial difference between 
the two groups became evident. This Quartet, coming 
from the South, has preserved all its southern 
temperamental qualities, but exhibits them in so refined 
a style that once more we were under the spell of first-rate 
chamber music. 


ADOL¥ WEISSMANN. 





HOLLAND 


Christmas, and the week or two before and after it, is not 
the time to expect much in the way of novelties, especially 
in a country which seems to enjoy a reputation for being 
ultra-conservative. Yet we have had a number of examples, 
some of quite considerable interest. Prokofiew’s third 
Pianoforte Concerto, played by the composer, with Monteux 
conducting, puzzled the critics and pleased not a few of the 
public. One of the critics compared its style with that of 
the conferenciers of the ‘ Blue Bird’ and ‘ Chauve Souris’ 
companies. My own impression is that such comparison is 
favourable to neither side, and that if the esteemed and 
amusing conferenciers mentioned produce anything like the 
same effect as does Prokofiev’s quite serious though very 
brilliant music, they mave mistaken their calling. It made 
a deeper impression, and aroused infinitely more discussion, 
than did the *‘ Scherzo Sinfonico’ of Rudolf Mengelberg. A 
nephew of the conductor, he is for some reason by no means 
persona grata among the musical public here, and so sometimes 
gets less than his deserts when he exercises his faculties as a 
composer. Yet it must be said that such faculties are not 
of a strength to entitle him to more than a medium status. 
He is scholarly, often pleasant, and much influenced by the 
Amsterdam idols, Mahler and Strauss. The ‘ Scherzo’ 
won a succes destime, but nothing more. Ernest Mulder, 
the conductor of the local branch of Toonkunst at Bussum, 
a former pupil of the conservative Bernard Zweers, evinces 
thoroughly modernist predilections—an outlook which he 
shares with other pupils of the master’s. His ‘Symphonia 
Sacra,’ produced by his own Society, shows this modernism 
struggling with a natural tendency to follow the leaders of 
his youth, Wagner and Brahms. The orchestration owes 
much to the latter, and perhaps failed of its effect owing to 
the fact that it was not particularly well played, the choral 
work being much better done. In any case, Mulder is a 
composer who may do much when he has found himself ; 
at present he is not sure where he stands, so that at its best 
his work is lacking in unity. Mozart’s ‘ Davidde Penitente’ 
followed in the same programme. Another curious mixture 
of works in a single programme was that of the Hague 
Society known as * Excelsior,’ in which Honegger’s ‘ Le Roi 
David’ was followed by selections from Bach’s Christmas 
Oratorio and one of the Church Cantatas. Honegger is 
just now getting a large share of attention here, though 
his work does not always win the appreciation which his 
admirers could wish. British music has not had much 
hearing during the last few weeks, which made the inclusion 
of Arnold Bax’s Quintet for harp and strings in the 
programme of Rosa Spier’s harp concerts at The Hague 
and Rotterdam more than usually welcome. It is a pity 
that Bax has not written for this combination since he 
attained a fuller maturity, for, delightful as the work is and 
was acknowledged to be by public and critics, it was 
impossible to avoid the idea that it lacked both unity and 
spontaneity. To correct the impression that British 
composers are amateurs at their job, it would be well if such 
a work could be followed by later examples of the same 
composer, some of which, happily, are available for study 
in the fine public music library at The Hague. Madame 
Spier, who is not only a fine harpist but an all-round 
musician, had the assistance of The Hague String Quartet 
in this work, and in Ravel’s Introduction and Allegro for 
harp, strings, flute, and clarinet, the two last instruments 
being played by Messrs. Jan Prins and A. Witt. Debussy’s 
Sonata for harp, flute, and viola, and a Sonata of Bach for 
flute and harp, were also in the programme. Amongst 
the harp solos were Gabriel Fauré’s ‘Impromptu’ and 
Sigtenhorst Meyer’s ‘ Twickel,’ the last-named I believe 
originally written for the pianoforte, but making a perfect 
number for the classic stringed instrument. Altogether 
a delectable concert ! 

Since he became known abroad, Sigtenhorst Meyer is 
rapidly winning his proper position in his own country, 
and his name, which a year or two ago was heard only in 
the inner circles, is now on the lips of all who wish to 
learn something about the music of Holland. His five 
‘Spiritual Songs’ are sung everywhere, though they 
seldom renew the impression they made when they were 
interpreted with perfect understanding and sympathy 
by Rient van Santen at the second concert of the Dutch 
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Chamber Orchestra, under Anthony Bernard. They 
are of that intimate kind of music which demands 
an unusual degree of earnestness of purpose, though so far 
as technical difficulties are concerned they are within 
the capacity of most singers. The same composer’s Suite 
for string orchestra (originally written as a String Quartet), 
dealing with five events in the Life of Christ, played at the 
same concert, deserves to be heard much more frequently 
than it is. Written some years ago, its inspiration is 
unequal, yet never falls below a definitely good level, and at 
its best affords music of rare beauty and expressiveness. 
The orchestra played the work well, but exceeded anything 
it had yet done in Corelli’s Concerto Grosso ‘ Fatto per la 
Notte di Natale,’ achieving a fine mysticism and a delightful 
pastoral style. 

As in England, the Norse composer, Hjalmar Borgstrom, 
is here scarcely more than a name, so that the production 
of his tone-poem, ‘ Hamlet,’ for pianoforte and orchestra, 
by the Utrecht Town Orchestra, introduced a new element 
inte our programmes. Given under the young conductor, 
J. L. Mowinkel, jun., the work is, I believe, a compara- 
tively early example, and has less of the national element 
than his ‘Borkman’ Symphony, after Ibsen, or the 
psychological ‘Mind of Man’ poem. However, one got 
the impression that here was a composer of some power 
and imagination. The conductor has also real ability, but 
is yet somewhat immature in his methods and ideas. 

A new combination designated ‘The Dutch Trio,’ and 
consisting of a pianist, Madame F. Tabakspinder- Roeper, a 
violinist, Madame B. van Breemen-Schrik, and a ’cellist, 
Henk van Wezel, has made a very promising débit at 
Amsterdam with a programme consisting of works by 
Mozart, Beethoven, and Fauré. The players have not yet 
achieved a perfect ensemble either in ideas or execution, 
but the seriousness with which they apply themselves to 
their work, and their real ability as individual artists, 
suggests that this wil! come. 

A hopeful sigh that prejudice is being removed occurs in 
a criticism by the musical editor of the’ Amsterdam 
Handelsblad, Herman Rutters, of the singing in German of 
Handel's oratorios by Dutch choruses : 

‘ Against the singing of the—original—English text 

[he says] there may possibly be many objections, 

though I do not know why for educated Hollanders, 

who have no objection to French and Italian, English 
should be insuperable, and I constantly have the 
impression that this is more laxity than lack of 
goodwill. In any case, if not in the original language, 
why in a German translation and not a Dutch one? 
The ‘‘Deutschtum” of Handel has nothing to do 
with his English oratorios.’ HERBERT ANTCLIFFE. 
NEW YORK 

The Symphonies of Beethoven, Brahms, and Tchaikovsky 
are imperishably great, yet too many repetitions of them 
during one season sometimes weary the jaded concert-goer, 
and it was a welcome relief and delight when Nicolai 
Sokoloff presented a Sibelius Symphony as the principal 
feature of a concert he gave recently when he brought his 
Cleveland Orchestra to New York. We have heard 
Sibelius before, principally by Monteux and Stransky, and 
occasionally by Stokowski, whose Philadelphia Orchestra 
play the No. 5 at one of his New York concerts this winter. 
Sokoloff chose the first, and even if it shows some 
immaturity compared with the later examples, it is still a 
marvellous composition abounding in musical ideas and 
their energetic expression. In the performance the talent 
of the leader as an interpreter and also as a drill-master was 
constantly in evidence. When Sokoloff appeared as a 
guest-conductor at the Stadium last summer, his work with 
the Philharmonic Orchestra was received with high favour, 
which was greatly enhanced by hearing his own men this 
winter respond so clearly to his ideas, and with such 
technical perfection. Reports reach us of the straitened 
conditions of Sibelius’s life at Helsingfors, and a fund has 
already been started at New York by some of the most 
prominent musicians for his relief, our chief conductors 
heading the list—a testimony that they, at least, admire 
the work of the Finnish composer. This success of the 








Cleveland Orchestra has led us to wish that the two other 
guest-conductors who appeared at the Stadium (Mr. Ganz, 
of St. Louis, and Mr. Reiner, of Cincinnati) would also 
bring their own orchestras to play for us—not to change 
the opinion we already have of their capabilities, but to 
confirm that we now have of their value as exponents of 
the conductor’s art. Mr. Reiner directed a small orchestra 
at a concert of the International Composers’ Guild, but the 
programme was either trivial or ugly, with the exception of 
Casella’s ‘ Pupuzzetti.’ This music for a puppet show is real 
music, simple and poetic, full of vitality and yet modern, 
It was the only item worth Mr. Reiner’s attention, and only 
his name and that of Casella are worth mentioning. The 
aim of the Society is a good one, for many modern 
composers deserve a hearing, but a line should be drawn 
between works that indicate some talent or a possible 
future, and such futile things’ as the Guild often serves up. 
The American League of Composers offered us recently a 
first performance in America of ‘ El Retablo de Maese Pedro,’ 
by Manuel de Falla, thought by some to be the greatest 
living Spanish composer. This marionette opera was 
performed by puppets large and small, but it might have 
been better done and better sung. Gabrilowitsch does not 
bring his Detroit Orchestra to this city, but he frequently 
appears in pianoforte recitals or as soloist with our own 
orchestras. His recent performance in the Beethoven 
E flat with the Philharmonic Orchestra produced one of the 
most beautiful readings of the ‘Emperor’ ever heard, 
though it was a little disturbing to see the use he made of 
his right hand when it was not employed on the keys. It 
was apparent that he was accustomed to playing the 
Concerto and conducting his own orchestra at the same 
time. We hope Mengelberg didn’t mind having his duties 
thus interfered with ! 

We certainly have the world’s greatest pianists with us 
this winter, for it would be hard to dispute the supremacy 
of Messrs. Hofmann, Rachmaninov, and Paderewski, added 
to that of Gabrilowitsch. The two Russians and the two 
Poles seem to defy rivalry. Some prefer one, some prefer 
another of the four, and it would seem fair to say that 
Hofmann is the most even of all pianists. But owing to 
his political fame, added to his great musicianship, 
Paderewski occupies a unique position. The fingers may 
not be quite so nimble as they were twenty years ago— 
sometimes passages are blurred—yet none could surpass 
his recent performance of a Chopin Mazurka ; and his big 
heart goes out all the time to his political allies. Last 
year European soldiers received every penny he made with 
his instrument, this season it all goes to the American 
Legion, and while it was estimated beforehand that the 
receipts for these concerts would not be less than twenty- 
five thousand dollars, it is already on record that three 
recitals have yielded twenty-two thousand, and one more of 
the series is yet to be given. 

Kurt Schindler, the indefatigable conductor of the 
Schola Cantorum, offered his subscribers a whole 
programme of Russian music at his first concert of the 
season, the Moussorgsky selections being sung by his choir 
in the Russian language, a thing hitherto unknown at 
New York. Schindler proved himself an expert in 
programme making, for Rimsky-Korsakov was the only 
other composer presented after Moussorgsky. The 
opening number, the ‘Destruction of Sennacherib,’ 
showed the rugged strength and dramatic energy that 
continues to enthral us in countless repetitions of * Boris 
Godunov.’ Battle and death are here portrayed with grim 


grandeur in the three verses of Byron’s poem that 
Moussorgsky used. The short choral work is seldom 
heard, even in Russia, and its previous appearance 


elsewhere seems to have been one performance at Paris. 
The opera of ‘ Khovantchina’ has been given in London, 
apparently as a vehicle for Chaliapin’s genius. The 
excerpts chosen by Schindler were not those in which 
Chaliapin appeared ; they were choral scenes from Acts I 
and 3, so full of dramatic intensity that the listener did not 
need a stage setting to increase the power of the music. 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s ‘Sadko’ is in six tableaux. The 
fourth (* The Market Fair of Novgorod’) was a repetition 
of the performance of the Schola last year. The sixth 
(‘The Palace of the Ocean King’) was a novelty. This 
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fascinating music deals with fantasy, and has nothing to | 


do with the stern realities of life. We have melody, 
rhythm, invention, and wonderful colour. ‘Sadko’ was 
sung in English, and the full Philharmonic Orchestra 
rendered valuable assistance. 


Respighi has appeared this season in the dual role of 
creator and performer, playing his own Concerto from 
manuscript with the Philharmonic Society. While it is 
always interesting to hear composers produce their own 
works, it can very seldom be claimed for them that they 
are great solo artists, and the Italian is no exception to 
the general rule. In these days when the number of those 
who have reached a high position as soloists is legion, 
Respighi cannot be considered a great pianist, nor was he 
at his best as a composer for the instrument. He had 
little that was important to say, and did not show much 
originality. His ideas need amplification by the full 
resources of the orchestra to be made interesting. Respighi 
is distinctly an orchestral composer, and does not increase 
his reputation by venturing outside that field, 


Morris Gest brought the Moscow Art Theatre Musical 
Studio here for a period of seven weeks, appropriating a 
full week for each production. The tickets were sent to 
the musical critics, but the company only 
histrionically, and not in its singing. Moreover the music 
presented is not Russian, and in spite of the dramatic merit 
of the company, it is not good art thus to represent French 
opera from a Russian point of view. Offenbach’s ‘ La 
Périchole* and Lecocq’s * La Fille de Madame Angot’ 
savour too much of Moscow and too little of Paris. This 
Russian company needs a Stravinsky to write for it instead 
of filching from the work of other nations, for its members 
are really clever—in their way. 


excels 


Mr. Gatti has been prodigal in his Italian revival from 
novelties this season. ‘The Jewels of the Madonna’ has 
an absurd plot and undoubtedly poor music, but Marie 
Jeritza’s impersonation of * Mariella’ is quite the best we 
have ever seen of that character. She acts every minute, 
but does not over-act. Even the vulgarity is not overdrawn, 
and the passionate love scene cannot be praised too highly. 
Where is Elsa, where is Elizabeth? Not a trace of them is 
left in this wild Mariella, while her singing deserved as 
much applause as her acting, and applause she received such 
as is almost never given in the Opera House. 


In ‘ The Jest’ there is no great star, though Titta Ruffo 


|organ and _ strings. 


might claim he had the leading part; but Gigli might | 


dispute this, for he is on the stage nearly all the time, and 
never impersonated any role better than that of Giannetto. 
The plot is too complicated to unravel here, but many 
theatre-goers have seen the Barrymore brothers in Sam 
Benelli’s play. Giordani’s music is far better than that of 
Wolf-Ferrari, even if we hear in it echoes of other 
composers. Both operas were sumptuously mounted, and 
*The Jest’ received its American premiere. 


M. H. FLInt, 


TORONTO 


Since my last letter there has taken place what was to 
many the most deeply inspiring event of the musical 
season—a_ recital by Rachmaninov. To criticise his 
playing would be to doubt a gift of the gods. His 
interpretations may not appeal to all 
evening spent under his spell cannot fail 
even the most steadfast taste. 
and also range of style, his programme speaks for itself, 
viz.: Partita No. 4, in D major (Bach); Impromptu and 
*The Brooklet’ (Schubert—transcribed by Rachmaninov) ; 


to impress 


*Bartered Bride’ Overture, found rather uncertain and 
much too obvious sweetness in two movements, Réverie 
and Scherzo, from Foerster’s Suite, Op. 47, and supported 
with fair judgment some brilliant though often stereotyped 
playing by Jean Wood in the Grieg Pianoforte Concerto, 
Op. 16. Despite the unfortunate hour, between five and 
six, the attendance seems to be settling down to a comfort- 
ably filled hall. It is a great pity that the evenings cannot 
be utilised by our orchestra, but as most of the men are 
playing regularly in the smaller orchestras of the various 
theatres, this is impossible. Great credit is due, therefore, 
to the committee and to the conductor, Luigi von Kunits, 
for the reputation that, against great odds, this courageous 
organization has built up. 


Our string quartet, the Hart House, which is steadily 
accumulating Continental fame, found solid food after its 
own heart in the three Quartets chosen for the second home 
concert—Bartok’s No. 1, Op. 7, Debussy’s G minor, Op. 10, 
and Malipiero’s ‘ Rispetti e Strambotti.’ The playing 
throughout the whole evening was of the highest standard, 
being marked with that atmosphere of keen musicianship 
which gives to one of a series of performances the glamour 
of a premiére. The utmost praise may be accorded to 
Geza de Kresz for his untiring work in perfecting this 
organization, and mention must be made of the influence 
which is being derived from his violin recitals, the second 
of which dealt soundly with such works as the E major 
Partita (Bach); Concerto in D major, Op. 77 (Brahms) : 
Hungarian Dances, third and fourth Looks (Brahms- 
Joachim); ‘ Scénes de la Czarda,’ No. 9, ‘Szinka Punna’ 
(Hubay); Old Hungarian Themes of the 18th century 
(Tzigane); Rapsodie de concert (Ravel). 

The Metropolitan Church Choir, under Dr. H. A. 
Fricker, recently launched a special series of Sunday 
evening performances with chamber orchestra, commencing 
with ‘ He shall feed His flock’ and *Come unto Him’ 
from ‘The Messiah,’ * Ever onward, ever upward’ (Bach), 
“In confidence and trust’ (Bach), Psalm 148 (Holst), 
“Come and thank Him’ (Bach), * Aprés PEté’ (Schmitt), 
for strings, Minuet (Boccherini), Minuet (Handel), for 

Later performances were given of 
wake’ and the first half of *The 


H.C. F. 


Bach’s ‘ Sleepers, 
Messiah.’ 


VIENNA 
THE NEW OPERATIC SITUATION 


The last few weeks have brought a strange reversion of 
things at the Staatsoper and Volksoper. The former 
house, commanding perhaps the best operatic orchestra of 
Europe, a large number of world-famous stars, a big and 
luxurious apparatus, and a vast financial subsidy from the 
government, is labouring under great artistic and economic 
difficulties to combat public apathy. The Volksoper, on 
the other hand, which has been the skeleton in Vienna’s 
operatic cupboard for many seasons past, and was lately 


| closed for a long time owing to lack of public support, is 


alike, vet an} 


In point of technique, | 


Sonata in B minor (Chopin); Consolation, in E major, | 


“Dance of the Gnomes,’ ‘ Heroica’ (Liszt); Fairy Tale, 
in E minor (Medtner); Etude Tableau and Prelude 
(Rachmaninov); Liebesfreud (Kreisler— transcribed by 
Rachmaninov). And how refreshing to be able to 
say that Rachmaninoy is not a specialist ! 

The New Symphony Orchestra, at its forty-third Twilight 


concert, enjoyed many happy moments in Smetana’s 


thriving and doing rather good work to overflowing houses. 
While the receipts of the Staatsoper have averaged only 
fifty pounds and less on many occasions, the small and 
modest Volksoper records nightly receipts of a hundred and 
fifty pounds and over. This peculiar state of things should 
not be taken to indicate that the Staatsoper has deteriorated 
artistically, or that the productions of the Volksoper are 
striking achievements. The actual reason lies in the fact 
that the Volksoper is working with low admission prices 
accessible to the great populace, and staging rarely-heard 
works of wide appeal, not with stars, but with a well- 
rounded, if mediocre, ensemble. The lesson to be deduced 
from the great following which the Volksoper has thus 
gained, is that the broad masses—in Central Europe at 
least—consider opera a vital necessity, but care little for 
star casts. With them ‘the play is the thing.’ The 
extraordinary feature of the Volksoper’s success, moreover, 
rests in the fact that the members are playing on their own 
responsibility, without any financial backing whatever, and 
doing well, Thus the Vienna Volksoper is to-day probably 
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j 
the only opera-house in all Europe which is self-supporting | 
and, moreover, a lucrative enterprise. 

The directorate acted wisely in reviving one of the finest 
classics of Viennese operetta, Carl Millécker’s comic-opera 
‘Poor Jonathan.’ This venture into the realms of older 
Viennese operetta was particularly gladly embraced by the 
public, the control which publishing firms and composers 
exercise over the local operetta market having virtually 
excluded the classic operas from the first-class operetta 
houses. The successes of the day reign there, and Johann 
Strauss and Millécker are relegated to makeshift matinée | 
performances. The Volksoper’s production of Millécker’s | 
opera was not, according to present standards, first-class in the 
staging, but it bespoke ample rehearsals and painstaking 
work on the musical side of the performance. The libretto, | 
slightly modernized, proved still fresh and humorous, and | 
the music as delightful as ever. It was with this 
work that Millécker joined hands with his greater colleague, 
Strauss, in an effort to establish a Viennese antidote to the | 
then commanding popularity of Offenbach’s frivolous wit. 
Waltzes and marches predominate in it, and Millécker’s | 
occasional slips into the spiced rhythms of his great French 
competitor are particularly piquant. 

The Volksoper’s first novelty of the season was *‘ Doppo’ 
(* Afterwards’), by Edoardo Granelli. This composer is an 
Italian conductor for some time resident at Vienna, and 
such cosmopolitan influences react on his music. He has 
learned to dip his brush into the ink-bottle of Richard 
Strauss, but has not forgotten his Puccini, nor the vev7sme of | 
his countrymen, Mascagni and Leoncavallo. The book is 
crude in its effects, and of the ‘ realistic’ type. The music 
shows some real stage temperament, and has its best moments 
in the lyrical portions, but Granelli will do much better | 
work if he will learn to shake off the traditional Italian | 
idiom of the late ‘nineties. 


NOVELTIES AND * NOVELTIES’ 

Of the late ‘nineties, too, is the language which Richard | 
Strauss speaks in his widely famous and by now * popular’ 
symphonic poems. The recent output of this one-time 
modernist is such as to confirm the general belief that his | 
creative powers came to a_ standstill at least fifteen | 


His latest work, a Pianoforte Concerto some- | 


| 
| 


years ago. 
what lengthily termed * Parergon to the Sinfonia Domestica,’ 
has been previously reviewed in these columns. The first 
Viennese performance strengthened the conviction that the | 
sole justification of this piece consists in the fact that it | 
furnished the one-armed pianist, Paul Wittgenstein’s, 
talent and ambition with a brilliant medium for his gifts. 
It is effective enough to serve this end, and misses its | 
purpose (and its effectiveness) only in the opening passages, | 
which savour of a laboured modernism. Less pretentious | 
but more sincere is another Concerto written for} 
Wittgenstein, by Rudolf Braun, the blind Viennese | 
composer. Braun does not disavow his predominantly | 
classicistic orientation, and writes good, legitimate music | 
of more sincerity than originality. In the last movement | 
he too draws upon Lanner’s famous old *Schénbrunner’ | 
Waltz which inspired Stravinsky for one of the humorous | 
sidelights of his * Petrouchka.’ 
In the measure in which Strauss’s creative capacities | 
have waned, he has ceased to influence the modern German 
composers of modern tendencies. Emil Bohnke, however, | 
in his new Pianoforte Concerto, still sails in Straussian | 
waters—not, be it said, of the ‘ Till Eulenspiegel’ type, but | 
of * Elektra’ (which is, and remains, Strauss’s supreme | 
| 

| 


spiritual effort). Bohnke’s Violin Concerto, recently heard 
here, is an older work, less interesting, and palpably 
entangled in classical idioms arbitrarily ‘modernized’ by 
occasional melodic and harmonic complications. The 
Pianoforte Concerto, which Richard Buhlig played in big 
style, with the composer conducting, is, as I have said, 
Straussian in some of its melodics and in its instrumental 
opulence ; but it has also some of the Straussian fire that 
we used to know, and, though occasionally operatic, | 
gripping and earnest music. 

If Bohnke conceives the pianoforte less as a_ solo 
instrument than as a link in the dramatic ensemble of his 
orchestra, the Double Concerto by Max Bruch (a 
posthumous work first produced here by two American 








| exciting. 


| It is not likely to add many laurels to his fame. 


sisters named Sutro) is more conventional and far from 
Bruch did not, happily, live to see the downfall 
of his once over-rated musical production ; he will survive, 
perhaps, as composer of the G minor Violin Concerto, but 
his posthumous work was heard too late by thirty or more 
years. 

Rudolf Mengelberg, a relative of the famous conductor, 
has tried his hand at a symphonic poem called ‘ Symphonic 
Elegy,’ which Dirk Foch presented at the Konzertverein. 
Mengelberg also succumbs to Straussian influences, which 
is not surprising in a composer of moderately modern 
tendencies, but he seasons his score with a bit of Mahlerian 
lyricism at the end. The composition seems designed 
along the lines of ‘Death and Transfiguration,’ but the 
Transfiguration is tempered into a mild resignation 
reminiscent of the closing passage of Mahler's * Song of 
the Earth,’ 

Next to Strauss, Franz Schreker is one of the composers 
who seem to exert very little influence upon the present 
generation of young creative musicians. Schreker’s former 
pupils have for the most wended their way to the more 
radical camp of Schonberg. and others have remained 
unknown and unproductive. Felix Petyrek belongs to the 
former variety, and his *‘Symphonietta,’ which Rudolf 
Nilius produced here lately, hardly affords an insight into his 
present artistic status. It is an earlier composition, and 
tainted by his one-time master Schreker’s predilection 
for vivid orchestral colouring. Yet even here Petyrek 
asserts some individual traits which point the way of 
his later development. 


NEW CHAMBER MUSI 
The Rosé Quartet, at its latest’ concert, awakened 
memories of the time when, twenty-four years ago, this 
master organization blazed the trail for Schonberg. 
Schonberg’s * Verklarte Nacht,’ first produced by the Rosés 


!in 1902 amid vociferous demonstrations, was respectfully 


and enthusiastically received at a recent re-hearing. It 
seems incredible now that this music should have sounded 
cacophonous a score of years ago, since to our taste it seems 


|rather to need a strong and harsh element to relieve its 


lyrical exuberance and romanticism, which strike us now as 


well-nigh obsolete. Another historical item at the same 


| concert was Puccini’s String Quartet, *Crisantemi,” a short 


and unassuming movement dedicated to the memory of 
Duke Amadeo di Savoia. This is one of Puccini’s few 
chamber music compositions, and is virtually unknown. 
Operatic 
diction prevails, though subdued and made to suit the 
occasion, 

Robert Heger, the conductor from the Staatsoper, and 
hitherto unknown here as a composer of a successful opera 
and a choral work with orchestra, “Song of Peace,’ does not 
betray his theatrical past in his Trio in F minor. Rather 
he cultivates a romantic mood reminiscent of Mendelssohn, 
and writes gratefully for the instruments. To let the instru- 
ments ‘sing’ to their hearts’ content is the aim, too, of a 
String Quintet by Egon Kornauth, a young Austrian com- 
poser. His music is well-constructed rather than strikingly 
novel, and achieves a clever grouping of the high strings 
against the lower voices—two violas and ’cello. The fault 
of this Quintet is Kornauth’s weakness for frequent reitera- 
tion of his themes. A lady composer, concealed behind 
the pseudonym of E. Geyring, and who has recently had 
several hearings here in her Quintet for strings and clarinet, 
is more ambitious for the paraphernalia of modernism. 
In the first movement she contrives this idiom by rather 
desultory and arbitrary part-writing, and by ventures into 
free tonality. Later she seeks refuge in Wagnerian rem- 
iniscences of a more melodious nature. On the whole, her 
Quintet lacks concision, notwithstanding some glimpses 
of talent. 

The first concert of the season given by the Austrian 


|section of the International Society for Contemporary 


Music brought the first’ performance of Schénberg’s 
Pianoforte Suite, Op. 25, among such heterogeneous 


| compositions as Louis Gruenberg’s * Poéme’ for ‘cello and 


pianoforte; Max Butting’s Quintet, Op. 22, for oboe, 

clarinet, violin, viola, and ’cello ; Karl Horwitz’s lyric 

songs, Op. 9; and Felix Petyrek’s ‘Two Fugues’ for 
. 
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pianoforte, first heard at Donaueschingen. 
interpreter was again that marvellous modernistic pianist, 
Eduard Steuermann, who commands both musical insight 
and technical ability to play from memory what is a masterly 
combination of classic forms with a rigid application of the 
composer's new twelve-tone theory. At an immediate 
repetition, even the most scrutinizing hearer grasped only 
certain formal and constructive elements of this infinitely 
complicated work, which demands extensive study. To 
term it, as some do, ‘destructive’ music, is ludicrous. It is 
infinitely constructive, indeed re-constructive ; but the 
edifice is built on new and untrodden ground. 

Butting’s Quintet shows more imagination and invention 
than the capacity to develop either. Gruenberg’s ’cello 
piece formed a strange comparison with Schénberg’s Suite. 
The composer, who evinced his preference for ‘100 per 
cent. Americanism’ in his fresh and amusing * Daniel Jazz’ 
at Venice, in his *‘Potme’ reveals that other side of his 
talent which reflects the atmosphere of the French drawing- 
room. It is in the first variety that he is decidedly more 
attractive and edifying, and surely more sincere. 


PAUL BECHERT. 


Obituary 


We regret to record the following deaths : 

Eucine Gicout, at Paris, on December 9. He was 
born at Nancy on March 23, 1844, and studied at the Ecole 
Niedermayer, being a pupil of Saint-Saéns in organ playing ; 
was appointed organist at St. Augustin, Paris, in 1862 ; and, 
aided by State subsidy, founded an organ school in 1886, 
His organ compositions are numerous, and are distinguished 
by a blend of attractive quality, fine scholarship, and a taste 
always good and at times severe. Among the best of his 
work must be placed his collection of short pieces, mainly 
modal, for use as voluntaries and as interludes for playing 
in connection with plainsong. These pieces number some 


hundreds, and include many striking examples of the free | 


use of modal harmony, and of the possibilities of the 
miniature in organ music. 


FREDERICK Wart, suddenly, on December 21, in his 
eightieth year. Mr. Watt was born at Plymouth, and 
fifty-five years ago joined Mr. Amos Weekes as _ partner 
in the well-known publishing house of Weekes & Co. He 
took an active part in the business until the end, being at 
his office for several hours on the day of his death. 


Miss Beatrice Horsbrugh (violin) and Miss Olga Sapio 
(pianoforte), daughter of the Director of the Conservatoire 
of Music, New York, gave a recital recently at Leighton 


House, both displaying a high degree of talent in the César 
Franck Sonata. 


The East Devon Orchestra, under the conductorship of 
Mr. Arthur Billingsley, gave its first concert of the year at 
the Town Hall, Seaton, on January 19. The most important 
items were Mozart's ‘Jupiter’ Symphony and Sterndale 
Bennett’s fourth Pianoforte Concerto, played by Miss Ella 
Ewens. 


Buswers to Correspondents 


LATE IN Lirk.—‘A few nice real pianistic pieces 
suitable for adults in the elementary grade’—not an easy 
request, for the * pianistic’ almost contradicts the ‘elemen- 
tary’; and there are degrees, even in elementariness. Are 
the two sets of little pieces by Schumann beyond you? 
Look at the ‘Album for the Young’ (Novello) containing 
fifty-five pieces, the majority of which are not to be 
despised by the late in life. If you have a taste for Bach, 
try the Short Preludes and Pieces (Novello). Heller and 
Gurlitt wrote many sets of charming pieces and studies of very 
moderate difficulty (Augener). Novello’s Pianoforte Albums 


Schonberg’s 








include some that would probably meet your needs— 
e.g., Nos. 4, 5, and 6 (Handel). Ernest Austin’s ‘ Borrowed 
Melodies’ and other simple works for pianoforte are 
delightful (Larway), and there are also good_ things in this 
vein by Alec Rowley and several present-day British 
composers. The Sonatas of Haydn and Mozart contain 
many movements that you might be able to tackle. If you 
had told us what pieces you can play comfortably, and 
had also given a hint as to your tastes, we might be more 
helpful. Take counsel with your music-dealer or a local 
teacher. If you have a fellow enthusiast, don’t overlook 
the possibilities of duet-playing. Among Schumann’s 
duets are many quite simple and excellent. If you have 
back numbers of the Musical Times, study the reviews 
headed ‘ Easy Pianoforte Music.’ Write to us again a little 
later, and be more definite. 


NoraTion.—(We have mislaid your covering letter 
containing xom de plume.) (1.) The grouping of notes should 
enable the eye to see the time-scheme and rhythm as clearly 
and quickly as possible. Your suggestion as to breaking 
the group in order to show the secondary beat is good. 
There is, unfortunately, no uniform practice in such matters, 
and only a day or two ago we ourselves came to grief in 
reading a passage that was apparently in 6-8 time, with six 
quavers in the right hand and two dotted crotchets in the 
left. After the disaster we found, too late, that the time 
was really 3-4. A book that will help you in this matter is 
Elliot Button’s * System in Musical Notation’ (Novello). 
(2.) The absence of pedal marks in a pianoforte piece or 
song accompaniment does not necessarily mean that the 
pedal is not to be used. Cyril Scott’s ‘Lullaby,’ which 
you mention as an example, should certainly be pedalled. 
The absence of such marks is not ‘a sign of incomplete 
| technique on the part of the composer.’ It merely means 
that he did not feel disposed to spend time over an obvious 
matter that he ought to be able to leave safely to the discre- 
tion of the player. 





OLD READER.—(Coustant as well as old, we trust !) For 
| your paper on the history of Church music you should 
| consult, in addition to the works you name, the Historical 
| Edition of Hlymns A. & M. (Clowes), Curwen’s ‘ Studies in 
Worship Music’ (out of print, but a copy may perhaps be 
borrowed or picked up second-hand); Bumpus’s ‘ History 
of English Cathedral Music’ (Werner Laurie); Myles B. 
Foster’s ‘Anthems and Anthem Composers’ (Novello) ; 
John E. West’s ‘Cathedral Organists Past and Present’ 
| (Novello); Ernest Walker’s ‘ History of Music in England’ 
| (Oxford University Press) ; Grattan Flood’s ‘ Early Tudor 
Composers’ (Oxford University Press); Lightwood’s 
*Hymn-Tunes and their Story’ (Epworth Press) ; Bridge’s 
|* A Westminster Pilgrim’ (Novello) ; and biographical and 
other articles in ‘Grove,’ not forgetting that on ‘ Plainsong.’ 
We have included in this list certain books that are of 
| value on the anecdotal rather than the historical side, 
| in order that your lecture may have light relief. 








| 

' 

| M. D. D.—(1.) Most books on form contain a good deal 
| of reference to the sonata form as used by Mozart and 
| Beethoven. Consult Hadow’s ‘Sonata Form’ (Novello), 
and Harding’s ‘ Analysis of Beethoven’s Sonatas’ (Novello). 
A book dealing specially with Mozart is ‘The Sonata: Its 
Form and Meaning as exemplified in the Pianoforte Sonatas 
of Mozart,’ by Helena Marks (William Reeves). (2.) We 
have never heard of any orchestral transcriptions of Mozart’s 
Sonatas, nor do we think such are ever likely to be made. 
They are too slight, and essentially keyboard music. 
(3.) Your question as to the low price of certain musical 
journals compared with those dealing with literature cannot 
be discussed here. The main point is that you regard the 
Musical Times as a wonderful sixpennyworth. So do we, 
though we say it as shouldn’t. (4.) We agree with you 
as to the high standard of the best English musical critics, 
but we cannot make comparisons. 


F. FE. H.— Vaughan Williams’s ‘Sine Nomine’ is 
published in leaflet form, as are also a good many other 
tunes from *The English Hymnal.’ Write to the publisher 
for 2 jist. We sympathise with you in your difficulty ; the 
tunes you send touch rock-bottom in vulgarity and futility. 
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THANKFUL.—We do not like to give an opinion on 
your teacher’s methods, especially as he holds one of the 
best diplomas a pianist can obtain. But it certainly seems 
odd to give you scales and arfegg? to study and never to 
hear you play them. And we should have expected him to 
tell you something about the pauliten of your hands. Why 
not tackle him on these points? We know little about the 
standard of the diploma you aim at. The progress you are 
likely to make with your hour-and-three-quarters a day at 
the keyboard depends so much on your methods of practice 
that we cannot give an opinion. The time is not great, 
but wonderful things may be done by really thoughtful, 
intensive practice. Nor can we grade the pieces you name. 
What is difficult to one player is easy to another. We can, 
however, advise you to cut out from your list * The Maiden’s 
Prayer’ and the Brinley Richards piece. We thought they 
had been dead long ago! 

G. K.—(1.) The London College of Music, Great Marl- 
borough Street, W.1. (2.) The term ‘classical’ is often 
used as the antithesis of ‘romantic,’ but it cannot be applied 
strictly, as the two types overlap. Beethoven, for example, 
is a classical composer; but he may also be regarded as the 
first of the great romantics. A better use of the label is to 
distinguish the great mass of music that has passed its 
probation and is, by a consensus of critical opinion, held 
to be of permanent value. That is why the word is not 
often applied to contemporary or even recent works: 
however excellent they may seem to be, time alone can 
decide their all-round value. 

ORGANUM.—The passage on page 22, line 4, and 
again later, in Rheinberger’s G sharp minor Sonata is 
dificult rhythmically unless one regards it as an alternation 
of 6-8 and 2-4 time, and resolutely counts two in a bar. 
The synchronisation of the parts should be exactly as noted. 
We have always regarded this Brahmsian passage as an 
effective little rhythmical adventure. 

B. G.—We hesitate to advise anyone to enter a 
profession so overcrowded as that of music. If you are 
bent on doing so, and have ability, but no money for fees, 
you had better write to the various colleges for particulars 
as to exhibitions and scholarships. So far as we know, 
there is no institution that aims specially at helping such 
cases as yours. 

J. D. M. H.—Fernand de la Tombelle is a French 
composer known in this country chiefly by his organ works. 
He was born at Paris in 1854, and studied at the 
Conservatoire—probably under Franck, if we may judge 
from the influence of that composer apparent in his organ 
music. 

VILLAGE ORGANIST.—(I.) For simple accompaniments 
to the monotoned Creeds and Lord’s Prayer see those by 
J. F. Bridge and J. Varley Roberts (Novello). They may be 
had in G or F. (2.) Handel wrote little real organ music 
in the proper sense of the term. Novello’s issue the 
Concertos, and many arrangements of his choruses and 
other works. 

R. J. C.—Short Passiontide cantatas that we think would 
suit you are Handel’s ‘ Passion’ and Harold Moore’s * The 
Darkest Hour,’ both moderately difficult (Novello). A fine 
but more exacting work is Charles Wood’s * Passion’ (Faith 
Press). 

INQuisiToR.—Any music in the foreign editions you 
name can be obtained through Novello. 
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DURING THE LAST MONTH. 
Published by NOVELLO & CO., LIMITED. 


“OULDERY, C. H. 
C Pianoforte. 2s. 
OWEN, F. H.—** November,” from 
C Wind Parts 7s. 8d. 
4 LETCHER, PERCY E.—Four Tennyson Lyrics :— 
] (1) **A Lullaby.” (2) ** The City Child.” (3) ** The 
Reign of the Roses.” (4) ** The Throstle.” For Soprano. 


3s. od. 
P* -NNING TON-BICKFORD, Rev. W. Christmas 


—~Concert Réverie, in D minor, for 


** The Months.” 


‘arol, ** The Mistletoe and the Holly.” 1d. each, or 
2s. Od. per 50. 

OBSON, R. WALKER.—** Sweet is the work.” 
R Hymn-Anthem. (No. 252, Novello’s Short Anthems. ) 
2d. 

*CHOOL MUSIC REVIEW, No. 404, contains the 
“e following music in both notations. —** About the 
sweet bag of a bee,” by H. A. CHampers. ‘‘ Bubbling 
and splashing,” Round for three voices, HENRY PURCELL. 
“A Ground in Gamut,” for Pianoforte, HENRY 
PURCELL. 2d. 
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Ey iMSON, 
D flat. ? 


Song 2 
I 


*ONIC SOL-FA PUBLICATIONS : 
Bacu, J. S.—Magnificeat in D. Is, 6d, 
Gorrz, H. * By the waters of Babvlon.” 
‘| . 


XONIC SOL-FA SERIES: 


No. 2501. ** Now is the month of Maving.” 
S.S.A.A, THOMAS MORLEY 2d. 
2506. ‘*A Solemn Prayer.” 
A. Herpertr BREWER 2d. 
WS R, M. L.—** Papillons Noirs.” A Summet 
Idyll for Pianeforte and Orchestra.  Pianoforte 


Arrangement. 2 


"HITE, M 
Song. 
PUBLISHED FOR 


THE H. W. GRAY CO., NEW YORK. 


gery J. J.—t If doughty 
r.7.B.B. 15 cents (8d.), 


ARY L.—* Tl 

td. 

ILLIAMS, C. LEER. 
Part-Song for A.T.8.B 


Snow-Flake.” Unison 


* Break, 


3d. 


Break. Break.” 


deeds.” Part-Song. 


*OX, PL N.—* Save us, O Lord.” Short Anthem. 
Mixed voices. 10 cents (6d.). 
ICKINSON, C.—" If I were as tall as a tall brown 


| tree.” Part-Song. 1.7.B.B. 15 cents (8d.). 

- ** The Quest Eternal.” Christmas. Soli and Chorus. 

12 cents (Od, ). 
“Still there 

50 cents (2s. 6d.). 


\ ACKINNON, 


is Bethlehem.” Song tor middle voice. 


HM. A; 


-“*T hear along our street.” 


Carol. Mixed Voices. 12 cents. (6d.). 
\ ATTHEWS, J. S.—‘* The shepherd’s content.” 
A Carol. Mixed Voices. 12 cents. (6d.). 


TORDEN, N. L.—Arietta Graziosa. Harp and Violin. 


+ 


0 gree: W. Y.—*' To-day the Christ is born.” 

Anthem. Mixed Voices. 15 cents. (&d.). 
W' IRTH, J. W.—** Three Kings.” Sacred Song for | 
High Voice. (Organ, Violin, and ’Cello accom- | 


paniment. ) 


~*~ CHOOL SONGS. —Published in two forms. 4. Voice | 
a Parts in Staff and Tonic Sol-fa Notations, with 
Pianoforte Accompaniment (8vo). 8. Voice Parts only, 


in Tonic Sol-fa Notation. A. B. 
No. 1407. ‘* Blackbirds and Thrushes. ~ 
1408, ** Dabbling in the Dew” 
(Arr. by Cectt J. SHARP) 2d. 
1409. ** The Bonny Lighter-Boy.” 
(Arr. by Ceci. J. SHARP) 2d. 
(Arr. by Cectn J. SHARP) 2d. 
1410. “The  Bailiffs Daughter — of 
Islington.” (Arr. by 
Ceci J. SHARP) 2d, 
I4tt. *The Tree in the Wood.” 
(Arr. by Cecin J. SHARP) 2d. 
1412. ** The Bold Fisherman.” 
(Arr. by Crew J. SHARP) 2d. 
1413. ‘*My Boy Willie.” 
(Arr. by Cecit J. SHARP) 2d. 
1414. ‘Scarborough Fair.” 
(Arr. by Ceci J. SHARP) 2d. 
14t5 * Searching for Lambs.” 
(Arr. by Cecth J. Suarpr) 2d. 
1428 “Come, — Lasses and Lads.” 
English Air 
(Arr. as a Two-part Song) 2d. 
1429. ‘* Twinkle, twinkle, little star” 
(Two-part canon for equal 
voices), GEORGE RATHBONE 2d 
Book 275. National Songs with Descants. 
Set 2 &d. 
*UNDAY SCHOOL ANNIVERSARY Hymns and 
" Tunes. Set 7. Od. (For contents, see p. US83.) 
Tt a AN, ERIC H.—**O Lord, Who didst in olden 
time.” Anthem. (No. 0060, Zhe Wusical Zimes.) 2d. 
“QO Strength and Stay.” Anthem. (No. 1130, 
Novello’s 8vo Anthems.) 3d. | 
D. C.—** The Knight of Bethlehem,” in 


Just PuBLisHep. 

FOUR 
TENNYSON LYRICS 
SET TO MUSIC BY 
Percy E. FLETCHER. 

tr A LULLABY. 
2. THE CITY CHILD. 


3. THE REIGN OF THE ROSES. 
4. THE THROSTLE. 


Price THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE 


London: Nove tito anp Company, Limited 


BY THE WATERS OF BABYLON 


FOR 
SOPRANO SOLO, CHORUS, AND ORCHESTRA 


137) 


COMPOSED BY 
HERMANN GOETZ. 
TONIC SOL-FA, 
Prick ONE SHILLING 
Limited 


London: Nove.tLo anp Company, 


JAMES LYON, Mus. Bac. 
ELEMENTS OF HARMONY 


>. bd. 


Answers to Questions and Exercises on 
the Elements of Harmony. 
2s. 6d. ? 


BANKS & SON, Music PusLisHers, YORK. 

COMPOSITIONS FOR ORGAN 
“IN MEMORIAM MARCH” 

By C. G. HERBERT YOUNG 

Published by Paxton, 22, High Street, New Oxford Street, W.C.1 

2s. net. 

Reports “ Very effective —s 

T= IR REQUIRED for West-End Church. 

Experienced choir work; good reader and capable soloist 

£25 per annum. Write, “M.D.,"" co Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, 

Wardour Street, W.1. 


Tee ladies) wanted for first-class country hotel. 
Permanent position. Write “T. A. C.,"’ Spiers & Pond, Ltd., 
35. New Bridge Street, London, E.C.4 


TEN YR WANTED immediately, for St. Luke’s, 
Redcliffe Square, South Kensington. Good reader essential 
Apply. James N. Bell, 53, Redcliffe Gardens, S.W.10. 


I RISTOL CATHEDRAL. Alto Lay-Clerk re- 
quired from April tst. Sundays and 4 afternoons (1 hour) 
weekly. Commencing, £80. Particulars from The Precentor. _ 
prans IFORTE TUNING LESSONS GIVEN. 
Postal or Personal. Write for terms and testimonials. Cawson, 
Piano Tuner, Bankfield House, 117, Armley Road, Leeds. 


yu E VIOLIN FOR SALE, Guarnerius 
model. Perfect condition. Formerly the property of Arthur 
Beckwith. First offer over £70. Geoffrey H. Crump, Steep, Peters- 
field, Hants. een. 
ST. GEORGE’S CATHEDRAL, JERUSALEM. 
The position of Organist and Choirmaster is vacant. Applicants 
must be unmarried and not more than 30 years of age. Annual 
salary, £150, with furnished rooms. The salary will be raised to 
£200 if the Organist is prepared and able to do part time teaching 
(other than music) in St. George's Boys' School. Applications, 
with testimonials and full details of qualifications, together with three 
references, to be sent to the Rev. E. M. Bickersteth, 12, Warwick 
Square, London, S.W.1, not later than February 15, 1926. Female 
applicants are not excluded. The chosen candidate will be expected 


original.” 


| to undertake the work as soon as possible after Easter. 








